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HOUT ac- 
the. 
‘too 
whieh 
as B0 popalar a few ` 
ars ago, We can ac-' 
a Sir, Woodman 
surbidge's s dictum that 
Tafts possible for aman 
to-stay too long at. the 
elm of a big business, 
“Age is inchned to 
conservatism, to over- 
‘caution, and under the 
conditions of commerce 
to-day, undue conser- 
vatism is the last thing 
to be desired in busi- 
ness undertakings. 
But, how old should 
a man þe- when he 
retires? The question 
cannot be answered in 
specific terms. Some 
“men are old at forty: 
“others. are young at 
“sixty: Many men of 
middle age or even beyond it, are doing 
“work that. would tax. the energies of 
“their juniors. — 
© But with years must come a certain 
stiffening of the faculties, a. growing 
lack of mental adaptiveness, a disposition 


old at eee 
Oy 











to let well alone—all excellent qualities. 


under certain conditions, but most em- 
- phatically out of place ip: these days. 
‘Si jeunesse savalts si 


pouvait/’* But we cannot inspire the 


wisdom that age brings with the fire: 


and enthusiasm of youth. You cannot 
put new wine into old bottles. » 
We may differ as to the ag 

men should retire: we,may even think 

yat men who haye reached ‘or even 

assed middle age are bearing . the 

beay t burdens in the con 
























is no room for th 
ment. 


When a man thinks ihe is no 
room in his business „tor im- 
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men "being g at the heim af a Dig concern, 


-SIR WOODMAN BURRBEDGE, Bart., 


vieillessée® 
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SIR. WOODMAN, Bur BIDGE, Bart. 
doing our trade has increased through 
our ability to reduce working casts. 
At the same time we Have béen able 
to increase the number of our'staff and 
Our profits have been fairly sati% 
lacta” 

There we bave i a nutshell, from 
one whose positions in the business 
world entitles him to speak with author- 
ity the gospel of business efficiency 
which I have preached in these columns 
for some years. 

Labour-saving appliances mean 
lower costs, more work for the 
workers, and higher profits. 

That is a plain truth which should 
be appreciated by pages and 
workers alike. 





fashioned: 
business man write his. letters with his 
carefully cut quill; with the growth of 
business has come the need for the 
highest possible speed. 
To- day, “Up to-date 


business men 


not by the shorthand. method, already 
following the steel pen into the shades 
of antiquity, but by the more speedy, 
more accurate and far more economical 
Dictaphone system. Sir 
Burbidge himself is.one of these: the 
Dictaphone is one of the labour-saving 
devices which have helped Harrods 
‘to increase trade through ability to 


reduce working costs." 
For the Dictaphone is essentially the: 


OSS piss om n Pi a. o 26 a yS and 
fama grel believer in the vounge IMER, 


Way.’ INo Pea can the: 


instructions. 
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Managing- Director af Harrods, 
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more” perlegt oir). 
over every devario o. 

With the Dictaphone business. males . 
are dealt with instantly as, Wern 
Ther@-is. no wailing, mo del ayi 
Dictaphone keeps the desk df 4 
mansclear-—sure sign thatiiie 
not the master but the mast veg. 


Younger men? Perhaps. Ne 
methods ? ee disit. 
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own in t rarh mi “yen Ge 
competitors. 

Whether you are young 
Dictaphone will ade i do 
for work, make your: 
the strain on your ner 
help your staff, < 
by see works 
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pal cities. 
It will cost you nothing to lea: 
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Which can be supplied in several colours and which you 
can cut on your ownetypewriter, ` 
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File and Index these to suit your own requirements; when you want to address put a pile of 

-stencils into one of the Elliott Machines, and you can.print off Envelopes, Wrappers, Statements, 

etc, just as quick as you can feed them in. The stencils come through face upwards and you can 
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\USES OF THE CoaL CRISIS- © But is the eight- hours’ day th 
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: I, he is a baby and not a man who 
- ‘he real 


ie apparent aoi of other nations, . , ane 
ers in the way of trading and the irritation of 
officialism. 




























EQSREE lunches, shower baths, a whole-day 
-’ holiday each Saturday, and several sports 
d social clubs are to be provided in the 
b actory of the Shredded Wheat Company’ at 
e a As ae Joseph W. Bryce, the Managing- 
| “things have been done for the 
: ‘of the e employ ees such as have not been 


a Captain Reece, Commander 
"Was a merry jest to Gilbert's 


Vhat are dukes and viscounts to 
The happiress of all my crew ? 
As-you desire it shail befall, 

‘ll settle thousands on you all; 
The word I give you, I'll fulfil, 
tis my duty and I will.” 














said. Sir W illiatti Bary a the stateme 
is aie devas stating to those whose high 













Ford” level. A correspofident: whe sal 
tiser in A small way, writes us an | l 
query. “I advertise in a few. special “pape So 
where all my opponents advertise. I am oblized : 
to take, by capital considerations, an inch wh 
they take a column and so in: proportion : 
fair to assume that I draw results in proportion to 
the outlay, or is it nearer the truth to assume that 
the big ady ertisements entirely kill the- ‘small 

ones.’ - 
The answer should ‘be ovine The cee ” 
weight of money spent must always have an 

advantage, provided it is sufficiently overwhelming, 
but when it comes to single announcements the- 
interesting paragraph ‘can be more telling: man 
the dull column. aa 


Space is important, but telling gi ar e 
even more $6. There are cars just as big as the Rolls 
Royce, but they don't command an equal market 
on that account. 















HE: g rish quick schemer: is with ‘us again : 
and the papers are full’ of warnings | ga inst 
“ share- P idea E 









` dynamiters ” i and 


broad casting wholesoiie 4 
of the unwary. Th 





still. T this : sense he is a ee op humic and : 
his app arance can be k asa sign of f hopes. 


RAFFIC eontrol appears to be helping to. 
polve the prot m of ee congestion, and- 







Tat ics, to. work out, in ate stillinge 
pence, the saving of money to the nation 










Sinn: Oia 
| What ver the amount, it would be reasonable to 
ç 7 band, state the d ference as ‘moral: and 





7 ough È and * is pever a pleasant” word, : 
though our age suffers much from. some kinds 
f control that are irritating without being useful, 
je must all welcome coate] in those places where 
«it makes for the greatest good to the greatest 
~ number. Traffic control in London is only in its 
< yafancy and all we have seen, thus far, is experi- 
mental and confined to limited areas, but the 
immediate success.in which the trials have resulted 
“should encourage the authorities to extend their 
LA use ful work. 
“Circulating traffic” and “ one-way thorough- 
ae Ares © are. methods even more applicable to a 
ae broad | area than to a limited centre. It is, of 
| course tineconomic, to send a vehicle a mile 
around in order to get to the other side of the road, 
and there is a point at which the circle of traffic 
can have too large a radius, but in all the experi- 
© ments, so far, that point has not been reached. 
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HE PEE or the Jemdownée: is generally 
regarded as all the more responsible because 
he hasa stake in the country. Mr. Walter 








-“Runciman’s statement that there are now sixteen 
million’ small capitalists in Great Britain owning 
can aggregate of one and three- -quarter thousand 
million pounds is good hearing. 
- beginning of nena prosperity. 
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Thrift is the 





Pig. nose ble: to: he too clever. Mr. Lansbury 
L scored neatly off the Home Secretary when he 
a got ‘a great. audience in the Albert Hall to 
imite gih him in a declaration that e 
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snilt: The way of peaceʻand “prosp rity is not 
made éasy by drawing dreary pi 
may happen, or of telling a vast n 
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“a Jigham and Mr. Paul Derrick, ov 
these dreary prophets of re’ olution, wi 
they be cabinet ministers or labour leaders, ‘and 
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Eyening Nere 
column. The sentiments. exe 
and true, but we doubt if 
troversy is touched, for the Case 1s 
in which a woman must choose. betw 
mercial career or her own home, 
Woman's retort is obvious. © Why mu 
choose? : Do men make the choice? 
home and career both be parts of a woman’ 
they are of the life-of aman?" The real dit iff 
is that the home isa man’s refuge and a we 
kingdom. It means rest to him and. i 
work for her. Time alone will show io 
strength enough in woman to bear a double : 
burden, or self-restraint enough to accept bone 
with the detachment a man can show. 





“sin ERNEST W, FETT ER, who contributes an 
article on page 20, 






























RE is the story of Lord Waring, 
the founder of Messrs. Waring & 
< Gillow :— 

o-day the most modest home is furnished 
in exquisite harmony and perfect taste, and 
he villa. competes with the mansion in the 
perfection of its appointments and the beauty 
of its surroundings. 

_ For this we are indebted in a great measure 
to a young enthusiast who had dreamt of a 
career at the Bar with visions of the Wool- 
sack, but being compelled to join his father’s 
business as a furniture manufacturer, brought 
into play his wonderful gifts of imagination, 
a boundless energy, and a determination to 

















; LORD WARING. 
h the highest pinnacle of achievement in 
rocation. The boy who harangued 
aginary juries in the little study at the top 
the house when all the rest of the family 
‘re peacefully sleeping, and who, at ten 
ars of age, frequented the Liverpool assizes 





story of the Founder of Messrs. \ 
=e By W. H. BEABLE. 


of every British home. The surpassing energy 





Lord Waring was born of an old Norwegian > 
family from Varinger Fiord, who founded” 
Waringstown in Ulster some three centuries 
ago, and has, throughout his life, shown him- 
self fully possessed of all the vigour and enter-. 
prise of his ancestors. His cherished dreams 
of the ermine being frustrated by a practical 
father, who thought that he needed his twelve- — 
year-old son in his developing business, he | 
threw himself heart and soul into his work, and 
quickly developed two characteristics that have 
been conspicuous throughout his life. The. ie 
first was thoroughness in all that he undertook... 

I have known Lord Waring for many years, 
and have been impressed by this feature of his 
character, for I have known no other man who 
carried it to the same degree. 2 


A MASTER OF HIS SUBJECT. oo ne 
If he was to be a furniture man, then he. 
would know more about furniture than any. 
other man, and I believe he does. He studied 
business; he formed a studio which later 
became unparalleled in its character, and has 
supplied designers to most of the capitals of- 
the world; he read nearly every book that was = 
published on furniture and decorative art, ando < 
in pursuit of his ideal to bring good decora- 
tion and furniture within the reach of all classes- 


left no stone unturned in acquiring the fullest oS 


knowledge of his craft. = _ aks 
He had also a natural imagination and. 
taste that was developed with experience, but 


still more important was his great ideal to 





wage war against the commonplace and incon- 
gruous; to elevate the tone of home surround- 
ings, and to bring the highest type of hare: 
monious and useful furniture within the reach. 




















which he brought to his task is well illustrated 
by the fact that on one occasion shortly afte 
his advent to London, when a huge contr: 
had to be dealt with, he and the staff o 
studio worked for an entire week w1 
sleeping, and for fifty years he has habituall 
worked about fifteen hours a day, = 

In his war against the dullness of the Vic 
torian Era he appreciated that it was necessal 
to educate the masses in the canons of g 
taste, and realising that they had not t 
opportunity of. visiting the houses of. 
wealthy, he determined that they should 
their opportunity of perceiving what plea 





W. H. Beable—A Romance of Modern Commerce 


was to be obtained from refinement, harmony 
of colours, and purity of style. ~ 

To accomplish this he devoted himself‘ to 
the task of revolutionising the furnishing of 
hotels and ships which are the rendezvous of 
all classes, and thus he was enabled to illus- 
trate to them how the furniture of the best 
British periods could be adapted to modern 
needs, and to creaté a style pre-eminent for its 
simplicity and utility, and known throughout 
the world aś the ‘‘ Waring style.” 

His campaign was eminently successful, and 
a great business was built up. During twenty 
years he travelled about fifty thousand mules 
a year in almost every part of the world, fur- 
nishing many palaces and hotels throughout 
Europe and the East, winning the confidence, 
admiration, and, in many cases, the esteemed 
friendship of monarchs and princes, and inci- 
dentally making the name of his firm a house- 
hold word in many civilised countries, while 
demonstrating to the world the superiority of 
English decorative art and English furnish- 
Ings. ; 

In the development of his business he faced 
difficulties of a character formidable enough 


to have engulfed most men, but from what - 


appeared to be irreparable disaster he emerged 
with most conspicuous success, and his story, 
when it comes to be written, will constitute 
one of the most enthralling romances in the 
history of trade, and will be full of encourage- 
ment to future generations of the youth of the 
nation. 

The factories at Lancaster and Liverpool, 
and the magnificent establishment of Waring 
& Guillow, in Oxford Street, are monuments 
to the achievements of Lord Waring, but his 
greatest monument is the new standard he has 
created in the decoration of British homes 
‘and institutions. 


INSPIRATIONAL TALKS. 


Impressiveness. 


EARNING is hard, but teaching 1s harder, 
because when we start teaching, a wicked 
- tempter whispers ‘ make it impressive.” 
And impressiveness 1s a perilous quality. It 
puts us up on the platform instead of down along- 
side the folk. i 
People don’t dislike the teacher. But they 
distrust the platform. They don’t object to the 
lesson, but they are scared by the rhetoric. 
Besides, the things we have to teach, that help 
our comrades, are things that seem strained and 
unreal when they are shouted. Men may not 
actually shout on the platform, but there can be 
a suggestion of shouting that is just-as bad. 
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Impressiveness doesn't really add to the weight 
of what we have to say, it is merely a platform 
trick. It doesn’t add one little bit to the value of 
our teaching, even when there are so many people 
wanting to hear, that a platform may be essential 
in order to reach them all. 

We have frequently heard of gifted elocutionists, 
who can make a whisper audible to a thousand 
people. Real teaching is very much like this; 
only the whisper is not in the management of 
sound waves, but in the right direction of sympathy 
waves, 

Any man who has learned a lesson that really: 
bit into his life, should be a teacher. It is not 


‘nght for him to say, “ I had to find out, let others 


do the same.” He should teach, he hasn't far to 
look for pupils. What is given to one man to 
know, is in reality a lesson for the whole human: 
race. He must teach: this 1s the way that 
civilisation blazed new trails and man helped 
fellow man upward from the dust. 

But the platform babit can easily spoil the 
lesson and make the teacher forget his real 
message and fall back on truisms. 

Impressiveness ın its purple garments of pom- 
posity and pride, ıs uneasy with the things that 
are lowly and humble and human. It cannot 
spread new truths . . . only eld-white falsehoods. 


16,000,000 Capitalists. 


EMARKABLE figures regarding the small 
investor were given by Mr. Walter Runciman, 
M.P., in an address to the United Kingdom 

Provident Institution. 

Leaving out of account small houses owned and 
already paid off, as well as the small investments in 
banks, railway companies, and other joint stock con- 
cerns, the summary of the latest figures was — 
Post Office Savings Bank ... |... 285,000,000 
Trustee Savings Banks ... s «+ 83,000,000 
Savings Certificates (small investors) £223,000,000 
Small Government holdings .. £189,000,000 
Share of ordinary life assurance funds £340,000,000 
Industrial life assurance funds.. 130,000,000 


Building societies A. eee, Se, ee 140,000,000 
Other registered provident societies -.- £300,000,000 
Share of approved societies £60,000,000 


Total £1,750,000,000 


‘¢ These are remarkable figures,” added Mr. Runci- 
man, ‘and although they are not sufficient to Justify 
anyone in stating that poverty is a thing of the past, 
they go to prove that there is a much wider distribu- 
tion of wealth now than at any time in the history of 
this country. 

“Tt shows that capitalists, so far from being 
restricted to a small circle, now include an ever- 
increasing number of millions of our people. 

‘The wiping out of private property, if such a 
thing were possible, would mean such a revolution 
in the status and rights of the 15 or 16 million 
capitalists included in our population that, apart 
from the indirect effectS of transforming our system 
of property, it would obliterate the tangible assets of 
thrift in three households out of four in Great 
Britain.” 


Bold Words from Mr. Selfridge. 


Should the Business Man take Risks or Play for “ Safety First” ? 
A problem of much interest to the commercial beginner. 


À BY THE EDITOR. 


R. GORDON SELFRIDGE, speaking 
at the Draper’ Chamber of Trade, 
suggested that business men should 

cultivate that courage and nerve which allowed 
them to take their chance and take risks instead 
of playing for “ safety first.” 

A dramatic call like this takes most of its 
meaning from the one who utters it. From 
the lips of a man of sound insight and 
creative ability it 1s noteworthy; because the 
personal backing means all the difference 
between an appeal to the sporting spint and 
an appeal to the gambling spirit. Commerce 
is the proper sphere of the sportsman, it 1s 
entirely the wrong place for the gambler. 


A BOLD ADVENTURE. 


* Sufficient stress 1s rarely laid upon com- 
merce as the field of bold but worthy adven- 
ture—though too much stress 1s very frequently 
Jaid upon it as the land of speculation. 

The underlying idea of sport is ‘‘ the game 
is the thing that matters,” and the sound 
sportsman takes his pains joyfully for that 
reason. He desires success and victory, and 
Jabours to obtain them with the utmost vigour 
he possesses—but the fact that the game ıs 
even more important than the victory helps 
him to take defeat with equanimity. 


Broadly speaking, his ıs a restricted form 
of sport who merely backs the effort of others. 
The real sportsman takes risks of defeat and 
hopes of victory into the actual arena of 
struggle, where he pits his own wit and his 
own agility against cirucumstance and stands 
or falls by the result. 

Mr. Selfridge sees commerce as a sport, and 
he is right. But his words raise a very 
interesting question, especially as he uses that 
significant phrase ‘‘ a pee for safety,” ın 
order to indicate the kind of commercial life 
that lacks the true sporting spirit. 


AN EIGHTH START IN LIFE, 


A few weeks ago a man who could look back 
upon forty years of business experience made 
his eighth start in life—beginning his business 
career all over again. Seven times had he got 
into trade for himself and each time he had 
closed down in a condition of affairs not far 
removed from disaster. 


He 1s a hard worker, a capablé man, clever 
at creating new business, and a sportsman. , 
But he is endowed with “a knack of losing.’’ 
His shillings and pounds have invariably been 
earned with tireless personal labour, but his 
httle aggregations of capital, as soon as he got - 
them together, always lead to loss. 

Thus, years ago, his single shop paid him 
so well that he opened a branch, and this’ 
involved him in an almost immediate difficulty 
of so serious a nature that he had to sell both 
shops in order to pay his debts. 

Again, he did so well as a small wholesaler, 
giving short credit to small shops, that he 
began supplying large buyers on less frequent 
journeys, and only escaped disaster by passing 
over the whole business to a firm strong enough 
to finance ıt. 

At another time, he travelled and did well 
on commussion-—but the lure of trading again 
led him into business he could not compass. 

These were three of the adventures. And 
still he dares. One day he may achieve what 
he hopes—the kind of success ın which the 
results of personal toil may be supplemented 
rather than scattered by operations on a rather 
wider scale. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SPIRIT. 

This man showed the real sportsman’s spirit 
In many ways. It is usually a sportsman in 
trade, for example, who prefers to earn a few 
dificult sovereigns a week on an uphill com- 
mission arrangement than to sacrifice his free- 
dom by taking a salary. 

In the course of a few years the decision 
might be justified and the commissions show 
better results than the salary would have done, 
and the hundred pounds or so in the bank 
brought together with much labour and sacri- 
fice constitute the chance of another step 
forward. But, alas! the ‘‘ fatal knack of 
losing ’’ at once showed its hand in the game. 

We can safely regard such a man as this 
as a true sportsman of commerce. Often 
making a very small income, and even when 
occasionally making a fairly good one devoting 
the increase to expansion. Coming withig an 


Bold Words from Mr. Selfridge 
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«ace of disaster time after time and seeing the 
fruits of years of self-sacrifice flung away, 
he yet boldly. tries again. `. 

The pounds, shillings and pence of this case 
probably meant that, as an employee, he could 
reasonably have earned a steady £800 to 
1,000 a year, either as a personal salesman 
or a factory or department manager, during 
- ‘the whole period. As a’ buSiness builder he 
rarely drew £400 in a single year. 

As regards the leisure and labour side of the 
‘case, as an employee eight or ten hours a day 
would have been all his work; as a business 
builder his task meant sleep and work—nay, 
‘sometimes dreams of business and work. 

Yet this man would be the first to give a 
‘sportsman’s reply to any criticism ‘‘ I enjoy 
work; and money isn’t everything.” 

In this particular case the temperament of 
the man himself had, something to do with the 
‘constant series of futilities. Here was a 
person to whom personal freedom meant much 
more than financial profit. There are, and 
there always will be, those who prefer to 
‘shape their own course, even though it must 
Ibe a rough and difficult course, than to take 
the bidding from another. 


THE RISKS OF MODERN COMMERCE. 

Modern conditions of commerce make the 
prospects of independence of this kind seem 
very small indeed in many of I:fe’s occupa- 
tions. Scientific means of distribution and 
the difficulties resulting from high rent charges 
and legal restrictions on hours for retailing 
change the retail shop from a certainty to a 
speculation ın many trades. This may be 
only a passing phase, and it may also be true 
that the lot of the small shopkeeper slowly 
changes for the better. But, be that as it 
may, the person with little capital and less 
experience who adventures behind a counter of 
his own gives hostages to fortune that are 
rather more like the throw of the dice than 
the daring of a sportsman. 

We unduly narrow the meaning of “ taking 
‘chance and taking risk ’’ in commerce if we 
presume that the only ones who do it are those 
in trade for themselves: also, we scarcely do 
justice to the spirit of the worker 1f we accuse 
all those men and women who seek a salaried 
position of seeking ‘‘ safety first.” 

An employee can be as good a sportsman 
as can an employer. Neat winning and 
courageous losing are as much in the scope of 
the man who takes the envelope as in that of 
the*man who signs the cheques. 
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„even try,” 


But even when this 1s admitted the question 
still remains, ‘‘ Are the new comers into trade 
playing too much‘for ‘ safety first?’ ”’ 


IS DARING DEAD? 


The opportunity for the daring spirit 1s 
really as great to-day as ever ıt was. Do men 
“ dare” as they did? 

Let us take commercial travelling as an 
example. 

Here a noticeable fact in discussion with 
those who desire to go on the road is that 
“ commission salesmanship ” 1s regarded as a 
manner of payment too contemptible for 
thought. 

‘“ A wretched little commission ” 1s a phrase 
frequently heard, and this in spite of the fact 
that all salesmanship ıs commission travelling; 
for the salaried man whose salary does not 
present a reasonable ratio with his sales must 
sooner or later lose his position. 

The man who refuses to work on commission 
may be justified if his means do not enable 
him to do so, or ıf he cannot rely upon 
receiving his commission when it is due, But, 
even when these allowances are made, a 
notable fact becomes evident, that an increas- 
ing proportion of men who desire to travel 
lack the courage to back their willingness by 
throwing a hostage to fortune and accepting 
payment by results. 

hey may be wise. But there is a sounder 
kind of wisdom 1n that of the man who, while 
he will not take a commission that 1s obviously 
hopeless, will risk a little and back his own 
endeavours where there is a sporting chance 
of success. 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER. 


The young traveller is cited here as an illus- 
tration. The attitude, ‘‘ pay me or I shan't 
is not a good sign of the spirit 
of the age. A more sporting spirit might 
mean that more men would be toiling hope- 
lessly on vague prospects, but it could also 
mean a greater vigour in young commercial lfe. 

Commercial travelling is a very useful case 
to take, because it 1s here that the increase 
and decrease mm the adventurous commercial 
spirit of a generation shows itself, and it 1s 
here that the young man of independence finds 
his easiest way of entering commerce with the 
maximum of liberty and the minimum of risk. 

That insistent phrase, ‘a wretched little 
commission ’’ sets one reading Mr. Selfridge’s 
words with a better understanding A 
generation ago scores of beginners—and others 
besides beginners too—took up commission 
travelling on terms that practically meant 
working’ for nothing or even’ contributing 


, 
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toward the working expenses for months before 
the work paid. i 

Is the same thing being done to-day? If 
not, ıs the change caused by a lessened spirıt 
of courage or by a change in travelling cond1- 
tions themselves. 

It is suggested by one business man by 
whom the preceding lines have been read, that 
commission salesmanship on the road can no 
longer be regarded as a sound test of commer- 
cial courage. ‘‘ The man who would outlay 
his own money or time on another person’s 
business is not a business man at all—he is 
a junatic,’? was the summary of his opinion. 

He instanced cases ın selling some kinds of 
costly appliances, and especially in selling 
advertisement space, where a beginner can 
work hard for quite long periods, weeks 
cr even months, without getting an order, and 
yet his work may ultimately pay the firm that 
backed him. 

He instanced also the costly experiments in 
salesmanship that are undertaken from time to 
time by wealthy firms opening up new districts. 
“ Often such attempts may be of such a nature 
that for months it costs more to make a sale 
than the money received for the goods sold.”’ 

He instanced also the thousands of firms 
that, without any good selling points outside 
taeir own districts, will engage every promising 
candidate they can find ‘‘ on a strictly commis- 
sion basis ” and set them a task a giant could 
not perform. 


THE BATTLE OF GIANTS. 

So it may be that the scorn of the ‘‘ wretched 
little commission ” is really a justifiable attı- 
tude, and that salesmanship is no longer a 
fair test of the sportsman’s courage in this 
aR way. In the days when giant 

rms engage in gargantuan struggles no small 
man safely ‘‘ putteth forth to war at his own 
charges.” After all, a call to courage is not 
a call to foolish recklessness—the real sports- 
man is not the man who plays with dice loaded 
against him. He takes a sporting chance of 
winning. 

But the words have a real meaning. Where 
are we to find it? What are conditions in 
which a young man with relatively small 
reserves and with a bold spirit shall be the 
true sportsman ? 

As an employee? 

Certainly, this 1s one condition. There is 
always the chance here. From shop assistant 
to buyer, from department manager to general 
manager, and thus to a directorship, can be 
a life of adventure. 

The employee has always had this chance— 
and, doubtless, many are taking it to-day. 
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The traveller becomes a partner—the book- 
keeper becomes secretary and, later, a director, 
The branch manager bargains with the money-- 
losing firm to take over the branch he runs, 
and later acquires the other branches.- All 
these are tales being told to-day—tales of 
adventure in the romantic lands of commerce. 

But does the real spirit of courage have quite 
as full a play“as it had before the war? Is. 
it true, in the average, the business man and 
the business nation puts ‘‘ safety first,” and 
because of this hesitation Britain rebuilds 
slowly? . 

Seemingly, Mr. Selfridge, a man of sound 
judgment, thinks it 1s so. One could wish 
that he had made the statement a little fuller 
and indicated in just what way the true spirit 
of taking chance and taking risks can best 
manifest itself. 


Women in Business. 


FIRM of chocolate manufacturers in Hull 

has, according to its managing director, 

found that ‘‘ girls do not take seriously 
to business.’’ Relatively, a considerable num- 
ber of girls leaves the firm each year to be 
married. ‘‘ Whenever,” he says, ‘‘ the ques- 
tion arises of a home of their own versus 
business, no matter how good the working 
conditions are, home always wins.’’ 

Despite all the talk, much of it delusive, 
about ‘* independent women,” there ıs a good 
deal of the old-fashioned human nattre about 
the modern girl. Love still makes the world 
go round. After all, even a professor of 
economics could hardly persuade himself, or 
any of the average girls of to-day, that to take 
a salary from an ofc or wages from a factory 
is more dignified than to enter into the fine, 
honourable state of marriage. 

Women in business we must have. There is 
no more admirable character in the social com- 
munity than the girl or woman who, having no 
means of her own, works bravely and com- 
petently and contentedly for her living. Nor 
is there anything more cruel than to speak 
derisively of the woman who has had no 
inducement to marry. 

But when all is said, modernism 1s not going 
to change the very foundations of human 
nature, True, the unmarried woman of to-day 
has a very different outlook on life from that 
of the Victorian woman who was ‘‘on the 
shelf’? in her ’twenties. She has no need to 
hide humiliation—for there is no humiliation in 
being single. But a home comes first. 

And why .not? 

—The Evemug Neys. 


Lost Opportunities in Salesmanship. 


By P. G. JACKSON, B.Sc, F,.L.A.A., A.I.S.A. 
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Mr. Jackson, who holds an important position on the staff of Messrs. James Robertson & Sons (Preserve 
Manufacturers), Ltd., maintains that the important factor in business development of the next twenty-five years 
will undoubtedly be efficiency tn the organisation of the marketing side. In this article he shows how the advertising 
and sales policies must be made to link up, and gives actual examples of weak organisation to be found to-day. The 
whole question ts dealt with in a thoroughly practical way, that will, I am sure, be of great interest to readers. 
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HE importance of efficient organisation is 
well realised in the factories of this 
country. We have our organised re- 

search into raw materials, our careful testing of 
the properties of those materials and of the 
product itself at every stage of manufacture, 
and insistence on maximum efficiency from 
power and machinery, and in the later years a 
real effort to obtain efficiency of labour by 
reason of careful investigations into the 
psychology of the working man. 

SERVICE OF DEPARTMENTS. 

The aE department is given the task of 
regulating the fow of work from department to 
department, so as to avoid on the one hand 
costly waste of time and on the other equally 
undesirable accumulation of unfinished goods 
at any one point. 

The oes department keeps the manage- 
ment well informed, and makes it possible to 
keep a firm grip on the efficient output of each 
department and of the factory as a whole. The 
importance of quality and of reliable standards 
is clearly recognised, and throughout there is 
evidence of the central control that aims at 
maximum efficiency. 

And yet, even in firms where factory organi- 
sation is so complete, it is by no means 
uncommon to find inability to realise the impor- 
tance of selling opportunities, and more 
especially of those provided by mass selling or 
advertising. 

How rare it is to find anything like the same 
care given to an investigation of the selling 
points of the product and of competitive pro- 
ducts, that is given to manufacturing problems! 


SEARCHING THE MARKET. A 
How few firms realise that it is every bit as 
necessary to make a thorough investigation of 
the market that is to absorb the goods as it 1s 
to investigate the methods of making them! 
en does one find the same serious endeavour 
to understand the psychology of buyers that is 
made to get the most out of labour? 


It is surely just as important to plan the 


advertising campaign and the policies involved 
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therein and to control that campaign, as to plan. 
and control the course of EAR S But. 
how many firms realise the truth of this con- 
clusion sufficiently to put it into practice ? 

To many, salesmanship still means the send- 
ing out of travellers, often enough with little 


-guidance and control; to them advertising still 


means the writing and insertion of advertise- 
tnents—nothing more. -They fail to realise that 
the final appeal can no more be detached from 
the basic principles of which it 1s merely the 
expression than the finished product from the 
various stages of manufacture 

The process of advertising is as vital in every’ 
way as the process of making the product to be 
advertised. It 1s equally necessary that eve 
step in the operation should be E A A 
investigated, perfected and co-ordinated. 

It is no more possible to have efficient adver- 
tising without efficient organisation and basic 
policies than it is to have efficient production 
without reliable raw materials, controlled 
planning and general factory efficiency. 


BAD EXAMPLES, 

The invariable tendency in this country has. 
been to give insufficient consideration to the 
necessity of selling the goods, This ıs due no: 
doubt to the_fact that until recent years the 
important problems have been associated with 
increased production; but as a result of this 
there has grown up in many cases a narrowness 
of outlook which is apt to be confined by the 
walls of the factory. 

The demands of the market have been over- 
ruled by convenience of manufacture; and many 
a time valuable opportunities of building good- 
will have been sacrificed to delivery routine or 
to the soulless functioning of some office 
department. The so-called interference of the 
advertising man or sales manager is apt to be 
resented, and cases have arisen when he has not 
been even permitted to look for selling points 
and atmosphere in the factory. 

This lack of organisation sometimes shows 


-itself in other ways. How often, for example, 


is misunderstanding and uncertainty permitted: 
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to exist between the advertising department 
and the sales department, with the result that 
there ıs a missing link that often deprıves the 
advertising of half of its real value? 

More often than 1s realised, perhaps, there 1s 
no real policy to which the two departments 
are working. What policy there is is probably 
of the ‘‘ hit or miss’’ variety; and it is no 
uncommon thing for the salesman ın the field 
to make little or no use of the sales arguments 
that are being emphasised by the advertising. 
Sometimes, alas, they do not even live up to 
‘the policy that is being advertised to the trade 
on whom they are calling. 

But there are worse cases of inefficiency than 
‘these, instances which strike at the base of all 
‘organisation. It is a fundamental principle in 
factory organisation that there must be respon- 
‘sibility, and where there is responsibility there 
must be authority-and control. There can, 
however, be no responsibility, and therefore uo 
incentive where such authority and control are 
not to be found. 


‘THE ADVERTISING MANAGER IN COUNCIL. 

It 1s very desirable, of course, that the adver- 
tising manager, for example, should discuss his 
plans both with his colleagues and with those 
of his Directors who can be got to take an 
interest in his work; but what can be said for 


‘the case where the trained man’s work is passed - 


from hand to-hand ın committee and altered 
‘piecemeal until it, is scarcely recognisable, and 
‘that by men who have often had no advertising 
training or experience whatever. 

There can be no responsibility in such cases 
and very little interest when the man in charge 
feels it due to his standing to explain that he 
is not responsible for the advertising that is 
being put out. 

There have been instances, even in recent 
years, when the advertising has been dealt with 
piecemeal, two or three departments all order- 
ing supplies with little or no regard to 
uniformity of design or to efficiency in quantity 
‘buying. On one occasion, at least, the same 
paper on the same day contained two advertise- 
ments for a particular firm, owing to loose 
‘organisation. Advertising 1s too expensive a 
‘proposition to be worked in in spare time. 

It seems incredible that such things should 
‘exist in any well organised firm, involving as it 
does paying twice as much as is necessary for 
printed matter, and also the accumulation of 
stocks which fail to link up with the Press 
advertising so as to forge a strong national 
advertising link. 


MAKING v. SELLING. 


These examples, however, are not imaginary, 
but are based on actual facts that have come to 


the writer’s notice, and as such show clearly 
the many opportunities that are being permitted 
to run to waste, often, alas, because the waste 
is unrealised. It is easier to-day to make goods 
than to sell them, and this difficulty will become 
more and more real as research and the wider 
adoption of machinery bring about a more 
uniform standard in competitive products. 
Sales will be made more and more not on the 
specific ditferences between one product and 
another (for it will become more and more diffi- 
cult to detect many of these differences), but 
rather upon what people as a whole think of the 
product. This will depend entirely upon the 


-efficiency with which the marketing side of the 


business, including selling and advertising, 
does its work. 

This factor has already been realised in 
America. During the last few weeks one of the 
biggest American concerns has just appointed 
a new president, or managing director as we 
might prefer to call him. For the first time in 
the history of the firm he has been selected from 
the selling side, and the reason was the realisa- 
tion that to-day the marketing of the goods is, 
and will continue to be, the great problem upon 
the solution of which success will depend. 

This is a fact that will have to be realised 
in this country, and those firms who realise it 
first, and set to work to perfect the organisation 
for marketing their goods, will reap big 
advantages. 

Perhaps the most important duty of Directors 
to-day is the selection of the right man to con- 
trol this policy of marketing; for when he is 
appointed he must -be given authority if his 
work is to be successful. 

It matters not under what name the control 
be left. The important fact is that some one 
person must be responsible; whether he be called 
advertising manager, sales advertising manager 
or director of sales is immaterial. 


UNITY OF CONTROL IS ESSENTIAL. 

There can only be one commander-in-chief 
of an army. You cannot conduct a military 
campaign by a committee of management, nor 
can the plecing of reserves be in two hands. 

Success depends on unity of purpose, and it 
is impossible that several minds should think 
alike A campaign has often been won whiere 
the strategy and tactics were not as good as 
they might have been, but where that plan was 
carried out with energy and despatch. 

When it is necessary to move up reserves it 
must usually be done quickly ; when the oppor- 
tunity comes for making a demonstration in 
force it must be taken then and there. There 


-1s no time to argue it in committee, and there 


is no necessity 1f the right man is in charge. 
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Similarly ın the political arena the appoint- 
ment of a committee is always a signal of 
inefficiency and delay. When the danger 1s 
real and pressing we appoint a dictator with 
power to act on his own initiative. 

What is true of politics and in war is in 
every respect as true in the marketing of goods. 
There cannot be two men jointly responsible 
for the marketing of goods. Such a policy is 
bound sooner or later to lead to arguments and 
delay, while the opportunities for action slip 
by. 
Advertising and personal selling are merely 
two aspects of the one problem of marketing 
the goods. 

Both must work side by side in complete 
agreement, each expressing in complete detail 
the policy and character of the firm, each link- 
ing up its work with the efforts that are being 
made by the other. This can never be unless 
the policies of both departments are under one 
control, but unless there is this close link there 
is bound to be inefficiency and waste. 


POINTS OF CONTACT. 

Let us consider for a moment the object to be 
attained. Is it not surely the building up of 
goodwill, the development of satisfaction both 
with the value of the goods and with the ser- 
vice rendered or method of-doing business? If 
we admit this; then 1t becomes clear that where- 
ever there is a point of contact there 1s.an 
opportunity for increasing or ‘decreasing the 
sum total of goodwill which is the measure of all 
future sales. 

There must be one central influence radiating 
out so as to envelop every point of contact with 
a common atmosphere. There must be a cease- 
less striving to keep each point of contact alive 
to the opportunities that come with every day. 

The factory hand will take more interest in 
his job when he realises that efficiency means 
goodwill, increased sales, opportunities for 
earning more money. Office work becomes 
more human and sympathetic when the clerks 
are made to feel that they have a very impor- 
tant duty to advertise their firm in every letter, 
in the accuracy of their work, and above all in 
the manner in which telephone enquiries are 


handled. 


THE CARMAN AS SALESMAN. 

The carman delivering goods has many difh- 
culties to contend with, and -is often subjectéd 
to thoughtless bad-temper; but, when he is 
made to look upon himself as a salesman who 
may be just as important in building future 
business as ‘the traveller on the road or the 
advertisement in the trade paper, he realises 
these trials as opportunities to register a life- 
Jong, customer for his firm, opportunities, 


moreover, the utilisation of which eventually 
come round to the ears of some responsible 
person to his own benefit. 

But the chief point of contact, perhaps, comes. 
through the sales force How important it 1s 
that the policies of the firm as put on record in 
the advertisements should be followed up by 
the traveller both ın the letter and in the spirit ! 
The advertising should colour his sales talk, 
and he must realise very clearly what advertis- 
ing is, what it does and how. Until he is made 
to realise the importance of forging the link 
between the retailer and the advertiser, that 
advertising can-never approach efficiency. i 


THE FIRST DUTY OF ADVERTISING. 

In some cases, indeed, it 1s far more impor- 
tant that he should sell the firm’s advertising 
than the goods in his sample case. It 1s when 
he gets his customers to show the goods, to 
make use of the advertising matter provided, 
to take an interest in the campaign and be on 
the lookout for the opportunities that it gives, 
that he finds a steady stream of orders waiting 
for him every day as a matter of course. 

He 1s getting full value for the advertising 
expenditure, which he can never hope to do if 
the goods are put under the counter. Yet we 
sometimes come across instances where there 1s. 
a clear-cut barrier between the two departments, 
and the advertising manager is not even per- 
mitted to advertise to the travellers. 

This all seems very obvious when stated in 
this way, but how often is it realised that the 
first thing an advertising department must do 
is to advertise to the factory, to the office, to 
the carman and to the traveller > 


THE DEPARTMENTAL DUTY. 

It must make every department realise its 
opportunities; and then it must keep on adver- 
tising those opportunities and suggesting how 
to make the best use of them. Failure to do 
this will assuredly result in slackness at the 
points of contact, and wherever this 1s permitted 
to creep in the advertising results will suffer 

One does not need to look very far for 
instances which prove the truth of this state- 
ment. Traders will be found who stock a widely 
advertised proprietary article because the 
advertising has compelled them to do so; but 
the same men will tell you frankly that they 
invariably leave it in the background and try 
to substitute for it whenever possible, that if it 
were possible to do so they would refuse to 
stock it at all, and that in any case they will 
have nothing to do with side lines for which 
the demand is not so strong. 

There are a number of firms of whom this is 
true, and the attitude may often be traced to 
some point of contact. It may be perhaps that 
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there has been red tape in the handling of 
orders and deliveries, there may have been 
autocratic ruling by the accounts department, 
unsympathetic or dictatorial letters from the 
office, incivility on the telephone, or failure on 
the traveller’s part to give adequate service. 
‘Often, indeed, it is due to lack of care and 
understanding in explaining policies, often to 
lack of understanding in dealing with com- 
plaints. 


“THE FAILURE TO CO-OPERATE. 

Again, how often this failure to co-operate 
on the trader’s part ıs due to ignorance, 
inability. to realise the opportunities provided 
‘by the firm’s advertising; and this failure 1s 
«due to the traveller who did not think it neces- 
sary to sell his firm’s advertising and suggest 
‘how it should be used. 

But what a waste! What a tremendous 
handicap to put upon the advertising! What 
za loss to the frm both in money needlessly 
-wasted and in lost sales! 

The first essential, therefore, is that the 
‘marketing of the goods shall be under one con- 
‘trol, that there shall be one responsibility. 

The second is that the organisation must be 
-made to understand the authority of the person 
-in charge, so that there shall be no misunder- 
standing, no feeling of resentment, no attempt 
to shut out the advertising influence. Some- 
‘thing will be said subsequently of the qualities 
required for an executive of this kind, and also 
where they may be obtained; but it may be 
‘taken for granted that, given the right man 
‘with the necessary broad training and breadth 
of view, and given the organisation which 
makes his position unquestionable, there will 
‘be no resentment and no opposition to this most 
vital point of consolidating the points of con- 
‘tact, so as to prevent those innumerable leaks 
and running to waste of opportunities which 
a to be found in so many organisations to- 

ay. 

A brief general reference to some of the 
‘factors demanding attention before any 
efficient advertising campaign is possible will 
‘not only emphasise the importance of the 
general principles of organisation outlined 
above, but will show the folly of failing to 
distinguish between the writing of advertise- 
‘ments and the more important advertising and 
marketing policies of which they are but the 
public expression and without which efficiency 
is impossible. 

"HUMAN POINT OF CONTACT. 

Since, then, the advertising is the public 
record of the -firm’s a T and policies 
it is permanent and cannot readily be 
‘changed. How important, therefore, it is that 
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great care should be taken at the outset and at 
every stage in the subsequent advertising and 
sales policy to make it a true, real, living per- 
sonality, a human point of contact and goodwill 
that becomes an asset of increasing value from 
day to day and from year to year. 

This atmosphere, moreover, must extend to 
and envelop every point of contact, so that 
there may be no faulty contact which may serve 
to interfere with the full efficiency of the adver- 
tising policy. 

Need it be added that this condition is only 
possible when there is a single person respon- 
sible and when that executive is steeped in the 
firm’s history and ideals and lives with its 
policies. 

These policies, moreover, must constantly 
come under review with reference both to exist- 
ing conditions and to the general trend either 
of distribution or of popular demand. While, 
generally speaking, it is probably not often 
worth the cost involved to attempt to change 
buying habits, it may sometimes be advisable 
to consider a policy of this kind. Generally 
speaking, however, it 1s more advantageous to 
take advantage of a popular trend and link -up 
with the new habits of buying and with the 
new desires that are awakened thereby. 


DEALING WITH RETAILERS. 

Then, again, in their dealings with retailers 
and wholesalers such questions as discounts, 
bonus offers, dealer helps, window displays, 
sampling schemes,- the treatment of multiple 
shops and buying associations, and many other 
points, must all be considered with reference 
to the efficiency of the marketing scheme as a 
whole; and it is imperative that they should be 
considered from the advertising point of view, 
because the advertising may be effected to a 
very considerable extent by any change of this 
kind. 

It follows, therefore, that the executive 
responsible for the marketing of the goods 
must keep in the closest touch with general con- 
ditions as they affect his firm, and must be on 
the lookout for tendencies of change, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of studying 
anticipated changes and formulating a policy 
in advance. 

The more time there has been for investiga- 
tion and criticism of this kind, the more satis- 
faction will attend any subsequent adjustment 
of policy which may be rendered necessary. 

These policies, moreover, must not only be 
considered and criticised from the point of view 
of the actual connection between the firm and 
its customers, but they must be criticised in the 
light of policies adopted by competitive firms. 

These policies must be understood and 


t 
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investigated and the differences and the effects 
thereof must be thoroughly appreciated. 

It is probably on the difference in policies 
that the best advertising to the trade will be 
‘based; and amongst other points worthy of 
consideration from this angle may be included 
‘a consideration of terms as a whole, involving 
‘the treatment of wholesalers and the question 
‘of quantity discount, the handling of rebates 
and credits, the way m which complaints are 
treated, and the whole question of service ın- 
volved in frequency of travellers’ calls and 
‘efficiency of deliveries 

In this connection every effort must be made 
to gauge the strength of the individual position 
‘of each competitor. The weak -points and the 
strong poimts must be understood in each case 
and the degree of activity of competition kept 
well in mind. Al these points will have definite 
bearing on the policy that must guide the final 
attitude. 


THE PRODUCT. 

The product is a study in itself that cannot 
receive too much attention. It must be studied 
‘both as to its character, its actual value and its 
relative place in the selling field. It must be 
studied in relation to competitive products, 
-~which means that these products must also be 
‘investigated and compared in the closest 
detail. 

Manufacturing processes must also be under- 
‘stood as fully as possible, not only because 
many vital selling points may be thrown up in 
an enquiry into manufacturing methods, but 
also in order that the responsible person may 
‘be steeped in an atmosphere that in subsequent 
copy may radiate from him with value and 
reality. 

No man can make others believe what is not 
real and living to himself. 

This study must also be directed to the 
possible finding of new uses for the product, to 
the removal a any prejudice that may have 
arisen and be holding back sales. 

Tt must also include a study of the container, 
its individuality, quality and suitability for 
expressing the right advertising atmosphere— 
the position that ıt holds in this respect as com- 
pared with the containers used by rival firms. 

It may be that some minor alteration in the 
container ‘will have a far-reaching effect on the 
efficiency of the advertising at a later date. It 
has sometimes happened that the whole appear- 
ance of the container has had to be altered 
before the fullest results could be obtained. 


HUMAN FACTORS. 
Tt follows naturally that in the study of the 
product its suitability for the market and for 


the needs of the buving public must receive 


attention. This immediately suggests the 
importance ef knowing the human factors that 
compose the buying field in which the goods 
are to be sold. 

No man can direct the advertising and 
selling of a commodity unless he knows people 
and has studied them from the psychological 
point of view. But while some of the factors 
affecting sales are common to people generally 
there are many important factors which are 
peculiar to individual groups. 

It thereby becomes necessary not only to 
know people as people, but to be able to under- 
stand and to sympathise with special conditions 
affecting individual groups of people to whom 
our advertising must appeal. Farmers, miners, 
railwaymen, fishermen, dock labourers, to men- 
tion a few, have all needs that are peculiar to 
their own group. Morecver, they have points 
of view, habits and ideas that are not common 
to other groups. 

It is only when these are clearly understood 
that ıt becomes possible to advertise in a way 
that can bring a high degree of efficiency. We 
are told that the novelist who :s to depict hfe 
in any grade of society finds it necessary to live 
the life of the people he 1s to write about if he 
is to make his characters live 

Surely it 1s equally necessary that the adver- 
tiser should understand the nature of the people 
to whom he is appealing if he is to make thera 
follow his suggestions as contained ın his 
advertising. 


THE STYLE OF COPY, 

The style of the copy muat often be varied to 
suit the character of the people to whom the 
appeal is made, and it may sometimes be 
necessary in districts where results are not up 
to expectations for the advertising manager 
himself to gain first hand personal experience 
of the people and their outlook and reaction to 
his appeal. 

Buying habit as a whole is a subject that 
must receive very careful investigation, and in 
particular the position that is held by the 
retailer with his customers may have a very far- 
reaching effect on sales. 

Some people in buying certain products 
always go to the nearest shop for the sake of 
convenience. Others are tied to one shop which 
gets all their custom, and, what is very impor- 
tant, the buyer has a very high regard for the 
shopkeeper, and is very easily influenced to 
take whatever line he suggests. 

Then, again, there is a third class that has 
been definitely converted to one brand and will 
have no other. What is the general position 
of the brand question? The answer will fur- 
nish points of great importance in any 
subsequent advertising. 
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Then, again, the question of price has a very 
definite effect upon the size of the market. Is 
the price so high that the market is restricted 
to a very small proportion of the whole? 

What would be the effect of enlarging the 


market by taking a slightly lower price? How, 


do competitors stand in this respect? Another 
very important consideration is, what effect the 
price has as an indication of quality. There 
are many people who are only able to judge 
quality on the price, and it is quite certain that 
too low a price may sometimes have the effect 
of casting a suspicion on quality and sending 
a large number of buyers to the higher-priced 
product. 


PRICE BUYERS. 

A further consideration in this respect is that 
of price’ buyers only, and incidentally to what 
extent they are reflected in the customers of the 
multiple shops. This is very likely to have an 
effect on the policy of certain firms with refer- 
ence to chain businesses of this kind. 

If there is to be efficient advertising there 
` must be efficient knowledge. Just as the 
military commander knows where he is strong, 
and where weaknesses are developed, so it is 
of great importance that the director of the 
advertising shall not only have a complete 
picture of his territory from every point of 
view, but’ shall also know the result that each 
section 1s giving. 

These results, moreover, are not sufficiently 
accurate in the abstract, but they must be taken 
with reference to expectations. 

A thickly populated territory should give 


better results than one less thickly populated,, 


provided that other conditions are approxi- 
mately equal. A rich.territory will not be 
satisfactory if the results are only equal to what 
is being obtained from a poorer type of territory 
of the same size. 

This, then, involves first of all an analysis 
of the ground as a whole, and of every imdi- 
vidual district. It is -necessary to know the 
population, the wealth, industrial conditions 
and economic conditions generally as they 
affect each individual territory. 


GROUPS OF POPULATION. 

It is also necessary to know the groups which 
constitute the population and how each group 
is affected at the time by industrial and 
economic factors. 

Social habits, local characteristics and needs 
are all to be taken into consideration; and from 
this information and from previous results ıt 
becomes possible to build up reasonable quotas 
both for the individual territory, and for each 
city or town, or group of villages composing it. 


The measure of results 1s given by a suitable 
system of sales statistics. “This must show to. 


. what extent results come up to expectations, and 


especially where weak distribution is being 
obtained, because it is by means of results 
shown in this way that reserves of advertising 
will be thrown into action. The ultimate 
method of basing results must, of course, con- 
firm to the requirements of the individual 
business. ` 

Sales may be based per head of population in 
some cases, while in others it may be better to 
base them on the individual trader or on some 
other economic factor more suitable to the 
business. The essential point is that the results 
shall be definite and clear, and that they come 
to hand quickly so that necessary action may 
be Pen peer any weak spot has time to 
develop. os 

Another vital factor that may be mentioned 
in passing is that of using those results, so as 
to grasp tendencies and enable the manage- 


- ment to foresee probable sales. There 1s also 


the further possibility of using tendencies in 
other economic factors, such, for example, as 
unemployment, building and bank clearances, 
as an mdication of conditions that may be 
expected to affect future sales. 


COLLECTING DATA. 

In this way there is built up gradually and 
year by, year a collection of facts and results 
that are individual in their application to the 
firm concerned. These results will not only 
comprise what has been said before, but they 
will also include particulars of previous results, 
including cost of selling, cost of advertising im 
each case, and the relative efficiency of the 
appeals used. , 

There will be reports of special investigations. 
in various districts, investigations perhaps of 
general conditions or of the opinion held by the 
trade or ky the buying public with regard to 
the firm and its goods. ‘There will also be 
reports with regard to competitors, and am 
attempt in each case to gauge the per unit con- 
sumption of such competitors. In this way we 
have our book of facts which alone can enable 
advertising to be done efficiently, because it is 
based on facts and experience and not on theory 
and opinicns. 

It by no means follows that what has beer 
good for the advertising of one product will be 
suitable for another. 

Many a time, on the contrary, the opirions. 
expressed as a result of experience of this kind 
have been shown to be wrong because they did 
not represent opinions of the people who were 
in the habit of buying the article under 


consideration.’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE industrial feature of the past month has 
been the issue of the Report of the Coal 
Commission. At the time of going to press the 

proposals have not been considered by the 
Miners’ Federation or the Mining Association. 
Personal opinions of various representatives of 
the miners have been expressed, but authorita- 
tive views and comments should be based not 
upon hasty judgment but a calm consideration 
and study of the Report. . 

That the appeal of both the General Council 
of the T.U.C. and Premier that, ‘‘ in the best 
interests of all parties, adequate time should 
be given to all concerned before coming to any 
decision on the Commission’s Report,” will, 
we trust, be heartily endorsed by all parties. 

8 


Rt Hon J. R. Ciuynes, M.P 


Another industrial matter claiming public 
attention, -is the threatened lock-out in the 
engineering industry. It is to be hoped that 
everything will be done by employers and 
workers to find a reasonable way out. 
Another wasteful-and embittered controversy 
which would involve the whole engineering 
industry, based upon the action of an insignif- 
cant number of the workers who would be 
directly and indirectly affected, should be 
averted at almost any cost. 

Sir Ernest W. Petter, President, Britisk 
Engineers’ Association, 1923-4, 1924-5, has 
contributed an article in this issue on ‘‘ The 
Breakdown of the Engineering Conferences,” 
which readers will find interesting. 

The Coal Commission’s view, that progress 
must mainly come from within the industry, 
applies with equal force to all industry. The 
greater application of science necessary 1S 
dependent largely upon industrial and scientific 
research, a subject ably treated by Mr. A. P. M. 
Fleming, C.B.E., M.Sc. 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The last of this season’s successful course of 
Industrial Lectures conducted by the National 
Industrial Alliance at the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, will take place on the 14th April, at 6.30 
p.m. Members are cordially invited to attend 
this concluding lecture, which will be delivered 
by Mr. F. S. Button, J.P., on the subject of 
‘Shop Committees and Industrial Councils.”” 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
TO INDUSTRY. 


By A. P. M. FLEMING, C.B.E., M.SC. 
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iB ees the past eight or ten years a 
great deal has been said about industrial 
research—the term is, however, by 

no means fully understood by many who have 


had no occasion to study closely the application , 


of science to industry. 

To understand the relationship between 
research and industry, ıt 1s necessary to appre- 
ciate fully the fundamental purpose of the 
latter. Broadly speaking, this is simply to 
transform natural resources so as to be suited 
to the needs of the community. 

Thus the natural mineral wealth comprising 
limestone, coal and iron is, through a vast and 
complex series of operations, converted into 
forms where iron or steel can be used for such 
purposes as railway construction, machine tool 
building, shipbuilding, and innumerable 
domestic appliances. Through an equally 
complex series of manufacturing operations 
cotton 1s transformed into fabrics of everyday 
use. 


THE FUNCTION OF RESEARCH. 

The function and scope of industrial research 
is to render this transformation efħcient, and 
every means that will eliminate waste in any of 
the complex operations that make up the com- 
plete transformation is a legitimate field for 
industrial research. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the scope is 
extremely wide, and is not confined, as many 
people imagine, to work with the test tube and 
chemical balance, but comprises every kind of 
service that 1s associated with industry. 

Industry makes progress through the accumu- 
lation and application of new knowledge, and 
it is from the early observations and 
accumulated experience of herbalists and black- 
smiths that our modern sciences of chemistry 
and metallurgy have arisen. In the early 
stages of industrial progress the necessary 
development has arisen from the accumulated 
knowledge of workers, at a later stage from the 
application of knowledge of technically trained 
workers able to bring to bear on their industry 
the assistance derived from their growing 
sciences. At a still later stage industrialists 
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“It ts important to keep clearly in mind again the function of industrial research, which is to render efficient 
i all industrial processes, and in so dotng to make the utmost use of pure science research,” 
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saw the advantage of organising a pursuit of 
new discoveries that would aid their industries, 
rather than waiting for some chance discovery 
on the part of an explorer working with no 
direct industrial objective. From this move- 
ment has arisen our modern industrial research 
organisations. 


FUNDAMENTAL AND APPLIED RESEARCH. 

There is much confusion as to the difference 
between what is sometimes called pure, 
academic, or fundamental research and applied -, 
or industrial research. The difference ıs one 
merely of objective, the pure science worker 
directing his efforts to extending the boundaries 
of knowledge, whereas the applied science. 
worker usually has a definite industrial objec- 
tive or problem to solve. 

We are fortunate in this country that for 
generations past we have had almost a monopoly 
of the finest pure scientists, and these men, 
working principally in our universities, have 
disclosed new discoveries and rendered freely 
to the world the results of their work. It would 
be a misfortune of the worst kind if the efforts 
of such- workers were constricted or restrained 
in such a way as to prevent them from disclosing 
freely the new knowledge they acquire. 


EVIDENCE OF RESEARCH IN MODERN INDUSTRY. 

One of the best examples of this lies in the 
electrical industry. Although there were early 
beginnings many centuries ago in the knowledge 
of electro-magnetic phenomena, the birth of the 
industry took place less than 100 years ago, 
when Faraday enunciated the fundamental laws 
of electro-magnetic induction. Following him 
came Hopkinson and others, who applied these 
principles to the early forms of dynamo. 

In course of time knowledge and experience 
grew, and led to the development of dynamo- 
electric machinery, which is now universally 
employed for power supply, for driving mdus- 
trial mach:nery, tramways and locomotives, for 
heating, lighting, thermapeutical work and 
many forms of domestic application. The 
effects are far-reaching in that factories need 
no longer be placed near to coal or water 
supplies, cities can be rendered more or less 
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smokeless, working conditions in factories’ as 
regards ventilation, safety and cleanliness are 
vastly improved, and innumerable amenities 
provided in every kind of social life. 


‘WIRELESS DEVELOPMENT, 


An even more striking example of develop- 
ment is’that of one phase of the electrical 
industry, viz., wireless communication. Barely 
50 years ago Maxwell, from his pure science 
investigations, foretold the properties of electro- 
magnetic waves, and showed that electrical 
energy could be projected through the ether of 
space. 

Hertz, Righi, Lodge, Thomson, and many 
others added to and developed these funda- 
mental theories, and about 1895 Marconi began 
experiments which in the next 20 years estab- 
lished radio communication on a commercial 
scale. Through its means there has been much 
saving of life at sea; during the war wireless 
communication proved invaluable, and through 
its modern development of radio-telephony 
broadcasting has become a definitely estab- 
lished social service. 

Other industries that have arisen from 
scientific research are those relating to areoplanes 
and motor-cars. The principles of mechanical 
flight had been mathematically determined 
many years before any real experimental work 
was successfully carried through, and it was not 
until the advent of the internal combustion 
engine, giving enormous power for its weight, 
that actual mechanical flight was practicable. 
This 1s an interesting example of the interlacing 
of different sciences 


METALLURGICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

By the same means, that is, the internal 
T engine, coupled with metallurgical 
developments giving very strong steel possess- 
ing very light weight, the motor-car has been 
. developed. 

These’ few industrial examples are important 
as showing the vast amount of wealth created 


in’a country, the vast number of different: 


workers, the vast amount of commercial tran- 
sactions and financial operations arising 
initially from the discoveries of the pure science 
worker. Here the pure scientist has disclosed 
discoveries and the industrial researcher pro- 
vided the means for carrying these discoveries 
into commercial and industrial effect. 

Passing reference may be made to the coal 
tar industry, out of which have arisen chemical 
discoveries leading to the production of dyes, 
explosives, drugs, and other chemicals which 
have each been discovered, in turn such dis- 
coveries forming the nucleus or starting point 
for new discoveries resulting in new industrial 
developments. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS. 

All industrial research, to whatever industry 
it may apply, embodies the study of materials, 
processes, tools, forms of energy and the human 
element All of these considerations enter into 
the efficiency of industrial transformation, 
which 1s the fundamental basis of industrial 
research. 

There are three principal methods by which 
industrial research in a works may be 
orgamised : — ) 

1. Problems that arise may be dealt with by 

a series of researchers, usually physicists, 
working on parallel lines. 

2. Problems may be grouped according to 

their character, each group being dealt 
= with by specialists with suitable staff. 

3. There may be a combination of these two 

methods. 

Most industrial research organisations are 
based on the last-mentioned solution. 


EXAMPLE OF AN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ORGANISATION. 
The example may be taken of the Metro- 


- politan-Vickers research organisation, which 


deals with the research requirements of a factory 
employing about 10,000 people engaged on all 
kinds of electrical and mechanical engineering. 
The research problems are grouped under the 
following heads: Chemical, metallurgical, 
mechanical, electrical, magnetic, physics, radio, 
electric deposition, processes, materials, intelli- 
gence. 

Where a problem, as is usually the case, 
affects more than one section, a conference 
between the respective section leaders ıs 
arranged to settle the programme of research. 

The utmost importance is attached to the 
intelligence service, the function of which 1s 
primarily to ensure that no research is com- 
menced without a full knowledge of what has 
been done elsewhere on the same problem 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH. 

Since 1914 there has been established a 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, which has organised upwards of 30 
research associations ın each of the principal 
trades. 

These associations comprise representatives 
of the trades concerned, who decide the 
researchers required, commonly required, by 
their members, and provide some of the means 
for conducting the research, this being met 
ound for pound from the Treasury through the 
Deparment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This co-operative research 1s having 
an enormously valuable educational effect in 
bringing’ manufacturers together, avoiding 
unnecessary overlapping m investigations, 
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dealing with common problems on a scientific 
basis, and tending to put the industries con- 
cerned in a better position to meet foreign 
competition. 

It ıs important to keep clearly in mind again 
the function of industrial research, which 1s to 
render efficient all industrial processes, and in 
so doing to make the utmost use of pure science 
research. 

The great industrial responsibility of this 
country calls specially for the assistance which 
mdustrial research can give. In these days of 
demands for Free Trade, Protection, and 
various socialistic proposals, there is a tendency 
to forget that all these conditions merely relate 
to the distribution of wealth and not to its 
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creation. The position at the present time is 
not unlike that in this country after the 
Napoleonic wars, when the nation was 
impoverished and unemployment was rife. 

Prosperity was held assured through the 
wealth created as a result of the discovery and 
inventions 1n connection with the steam engine. 
It is to some such new means of creating wealth 
that one must now look for the ultimate restor- 
ation of our prosperity. Hence the need for 
encouraging strong public opinion in favour of 
industrial and scientific research, and for 
emphasising that some part of our wealth, 
industrially gained, should be set aside in order 
to serve as a means for re-creating new 
resources. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE ENGINEERING 
CONFERENCES. 


By SIR ERNEST W. PETTER, President British Engineers’ Association, 1923-1925. 


“I believe the remedy will come when the nation embraces the faith that has rafsed America to a pinnacle of 
prosperity which is the envy of the world, and when in place of low production and low wages resulting in 
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declining industry and unemployment, with all their attendant evils, the country goes all out for high production 
and high wages. 


HE breakdown which occurred on Janu- 
ary 25th in the negotiations which have 
been proceeding for nearly two years 

between the Engineering and Allied Employ- 
ers’ National Federation and various trades 
unions 1s an event of great significance. 

The negotiations arose out of an application 
made by the unions concerned for a national 
advance in wages of 20s. (twenty shillings) per 
week, with a corresponding increase in piece- 
work prices. 


THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 

With a cost of living index at the present 
time 76 per cent. over 1914, and the basic rate 
of wages of skilled engineers being only 47.3 
per cent. over pre-war rates, one 1s compelled 
to admit the justice of the demand for at least 
some portion of the desired increase, and this 
is accentuated when it is remembered that in 
the sheltered distributing and transporting 
trades wages rates have increased up to as 
much as 145 per cent. over 1914. 

Even the most hard-hearted employer must 
feel some sympathy with the workers that, as 
a result of the Jong-drawn-out negotiations and 
conferences, their representatives have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for them even the smallest 
concession towards their demands. 


Those who have read the reports of the con- 
ferences which have been issued from time to 
time cannot fail to have been impressed with 
the patience and moderation that have been 
displayed by the union representatives, any 
more than they can fail to have been convinced 
by the logic of the arguments which have been 
advanced on behalf of the employers. 


Sir Allan Smith, the spokesman of the Em- 
ployers’ Federation, who has acted throughout 
as chairman of the conferences, marshalled an 
array of figures of a convincing character re- 
lating to the present conditions within the 
engineering industry and the trading results 
of a very large proportion of the firms engaged 
in it. The result of his investigations showed 
that a net profit on manufacturing of the whole 
of the firms investigated, for the past three 
years, was as follows :— 
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1024 1.82% 
1925 (to daig investigated)... 3% 


These igures have been vouched for by 
chartered accountants of undeniable integrity, 
and have been open to professional investiga- 
tion on behalf of the unions. 
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They have proved beyond question that 
under present conditions and hours of work- 
ing the industry as a whole cannot yield any 
portion of the demand for increased wages 
without jeopardising the very existence of an 
industry which, next to the textile, is the largest 
in the country upon which we depend for 
the export of manufactured goods wherewith 
to buy food and raw materials and the great 
mass of other commodities for which we are 
dependent upon overseas supplies. 

Against Sir Allan Smith’s coldly reasoned 
arguments the representatives of the unions 
could only fall back upon the appeal to the 
human factor. 

CARRYING ON IN HOPE. 

To.quote Mr. Brownlie, answering the point 
made by Sir Allan, that the only course open to 
them under the circumstances was to carry on 
a little longer in the hope that general trade 
conditions-would impreve, will be sufficient to 
indicate the general tenor of the arguments 
advanced on behalf of the workers. 

Mr. Brownlie said: ‘‘ I do not think I have 
much more to say at this moment beyond re- 
minding you of what ‘carrying on’ under 
present circumstances means te those whom we 
have the honour and privilege to represent. It 
1s Carrying on on a very low wage; it is the 
continuation of privation and hardship not 
only for our individual members, but for their 
wives and their little dependants. It is only 
those who have got to struggle against adver- 
sity with very limited means who know what 
it 1s to make two ends meet. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I have had some experiences of 
living on a restricted wage with heavy domestic 
responsibilities, and I feel very deeply and 


realise what it means to those who are in that © 


very unfortunate position.” 

And thus the negotiations have broken 
down. With reason and good temper on both 
sides it has been found impossible to arrive at 
any settlement. 

AS IT A CASE FOR A SUBSIDY? 

The workers, no doubt, feel that they are 
being unjustly treated, while the employers 
feel that they have presented a righteous case, 
and that they have proved beyond question 
that any general increase of wages under exist- 
ing conditions would involve ruin to their 
industry, and that for this reason the refusal 
of the demand 1s really as much ın the imterest 
of the workers concerned as ın that of the 
employers. a 

` It would seem that the only alternative is to 

demand a subsidy for this distressed industry 
following the precedent of what has recently 
taken place with regard*to coal. 
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But the question arises: If all our industries 
are to be kept going by subsidies, who 1s to 
pay the subsidy? 

One does not need to be an expert economist 
to realise that a general subsidising of industry 
would be equivalent to a snake living on its 
own tail. Does it not follow that there 1s some- 
thing desperately wrong in the underlying con- 
ditions of a nation absolutely, and I might say 
abyectly, dependent upon its industries for the 
very life of its people, when such conditions 
can arise as those which have produced dead- 
lock in the engineering conferences? 

I venture to say that such a state of affairs is 
an indictment against our whole national attı- 
tude towards industry. i 

To all appearances we are still a nation of 
great wealth, and it is obvious to anyone who 
sees the great display which that wealth makes, 
say, in the West End of London, or at any 
race meeting or similar function, that fortunes 
are being amassed in our midst, and in the 
midst of almost unparalleled poverty and 
misery and unemployment. 


AMERICAN VISITORS AND BRITISH PROSPERITY. 

Visitors to this country from America last 
summer, upon their return, spoke and wrote 
much of the apparent prosperity which they 
encountered here upon every side. 

And yet we know that our great industries 
are languishing. Agriculture, coal mining, 
engineering, shipbuilding, as well as many 
sections of the textile industry, all find them- 
selves ın precarious circumstances, while con- 
siderably over a million of our people are un- 
employed and ekeing out their existence on 
doles and relief works. 

-It will be found upon investigation that the 
people who are accumulating the wealth to 
which I have referred are, in the main, the 
people dependent upon finance, merchanting, 
distributing and the lke occupations, while 
those dependent upon wealth production are 
correspondingly poor. 

This applies quite irrespective of class. The 
employer. in productive pie go iS aS poor 
relatively as is the worker, while those inter- 
ested in the sheltered, distributing, transport- 
ing and banking occupation, are as prosperous 
as are their employees, whose wages have in- 
creased out of all proportion to those of indus- 
trial workers. 

To give an instance, the five big banks in 
this country have disclosed over twelve millon 
pounds profit during the past year, and in 
some instances have increased their distribu- 
tions to their shareholders and issued bonus 


shares. 
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In the distributing trades the huge profits 
made by such concerns as Harrods, Barkers 
and Selfridges are common knowledge. The 
Home & Colonial Stores, Ltd., has just re- 
ported a record year, and is distributing a divi- 
dend and bonus of 274 per cent., and this 
upon shares which were increased by 300 per 
cent. by a capital bonus given in 1920. 

Compare this with what had happened with 
regard to Vickers, Ltd., a great industrial 
manufacturing undertaking, which has been 
compelled to write off over twelve muillion 
pounds, representing nearly half of its capital, 
to meet losses and reduction in the value of 
its assets. 


TOO RAPID DEFLATION. . 

In the short space at my disposal I cannot 
do more than indicate where I believe we have 
gone astray in dealing with our post-war recon- 


son to produce such a state of affairs. 


First and foremost I place the financial 
policy. which has been followed by successive 
governments, and the altogether too rapid de- 
flation which has been carried out, ada up 
to the premature adoption of the gold stan- 
dard. It is this policy which has forced down 
wages in our productive industries with no 
corresponding reduction in the sheltered occu- 
pations. It has also forced upon the country 
a policy of low production which must prove 
fatal if continued. 

In support of this contention I cannot do 
better than quote from the speech of Mr. 
McKenna, in his annual address to the share- 
holders of the Midland Bank, of which he 1s 
chairman. 

Mr. McKenna said: ‘‘ Nothing 1s so certain 
as that a fall in prices, or a lower velocity of 
cuculation, will have an adverse effect on the 
volume of production. It 1s at this pomt that 
the confirmed deflationist gets into difficulties. 
A decline in production increases the cost of 
manufacture, and tends to arrest the fall in 
prices. In manufacture there 1s no law of 
diminishing returns. On the contrary, manu- 
factured goods are produced cheapest when 

lant 1s run at 100 per cent. of capacity, and 
if the total of production 1s reduced the cost 
of manufacture of what remains is proportion- 
ately increased.” 

Such words as these, coming from such a 
speaker, need no further arguments of mine. 
It is the ignoring of this truth that 1s mainly 
responsible for the present parlous state of 
our industries. 

In the second place, I must put the operation 
of trade union restrictions, tending to low pro- 
duction, as having to bear a large share of re- 
sponsibility for the troubles that confront us. 
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If I had room to develop the argument, I 
should proceed to say that in ther attitude 
there are mitigating circumstances, particularly 
in that the national policy above referred to, 
over which they have had no control, is a policy 
tending to low production, and gives ground 
for the arguments behind the unions in their 
insistence upon their own restrictions. 

Thirdly, and all that I am able to deal with 
here, I say that the whole attitude of the nation 
towards its industries is wrong. Deprived to 
a very large extent of their home market by 
its exposure to virulent and, in many cases, 
unfair foreign competition, mercilessly fleeced 
by national and municipal taxation, with every 
other occupation offering higher rewards than 
productive industry, the wonder of it is that 
ıt has so far survived and accomplished so 
much as it has. 

Industry ıs the breadwinner of the nation. 
As such it is entitled to the same-consideration 
as ıs given to the breadwinner of the family, 
but it does not get ıt. Until it does, and until 
the obstacles that stand in the way of high 
production are removed, so long will the con- 
ditions remain as at present. 

I believe that with a turn to the right and 
an altered conception of our duty to industry 
and of our individual dependence upon it, we 
have the akality to reassert our pre-eminence in 
skill, energy and enterprise, and that our in- 
dustries, given the scope which they require, 
and released from their present shackles, will 
quickly absorb our uhemployed population and 
show themselves able to provide the standard 
of life and comfort which ın this twentieth 
century our workers have every right to de- 
mand. : 


THE SOURCE OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 

Briefly stated, the policy I advocate in sub- 
stitution for that at present being followed of 
low production, with all its deadening influ- 
ences and crushing effects, 1s that productive 
industry may be recognised for what it is—the 
one and only source of the nation’s true wealth. 
We must put industry in its proper place. 
Industry first. 

I believe the remedy will come when the 
nation embraces the faith that has raised 
America to a pinnacle of prosperity which 1s 
the envy of the world, and when in place of 
low production and low wages resulting in 
declining industry and unemployment, with all 
their attendant evils, the country goes all out 
for high production and high wages, coupled 
with a proper solicitude for and care of its 
industries which are not only vital to its well- 
being, but to its very existence. 

For National Industrial Notes see page 24, 


Backing-Up Newspaper Publicity with 
Booklets. 


Second Article—How 


OOKLETS, used for commercial purposes, 

are of many kinds. They vary from the 

purely business production such as the 
grocer’s price list or draper’s sales catalogue to 
the illustrated “ Christmas Number” containing 
stories by well-known authors. 

It is convenient, however, to take an average 
example in order to show the way in which 
booklets can be prepared. Very frequently, nowa- 
days, we read at the end of an advertisement: 
“ Send for free illustrated booklet.” 

We will presume that the reader of these lines 
has received instructions from a Condensed Milk 
Company to prepare a booklet suitable for distri- 
bution to the general public. How shall he go to 
work ? 


SIZE, STYLE AND SCOPE. 


The first thing to settle 1s the size of the publi- 
cation. We will suppose that this ıs decided upon 
as 24-pages with a stiff paper cover. The compiler 
1s told that the paper is to be of a rough texture, 
so as to look bulky, and that the pages are to 
measure about 6+ by 4 inches: that there must be 
plenty of pictures. - 


THE PUBLIC ADDRESSED AND THE FURPOSE. 


Next come the two questions: What is the 
intention of the book? And to whom will it be given? 
The answers to which must be carefully remem- 
bered in every stage: © The intention is to induce 
householders to use the firm’s condensed milk in 
place of ordinary milk, particularly in cooking, and 
the booklet 1s to ke sent to those who write for it 
and also distributed through local grocers to their 
best customers.” Beyond these facts, we presume, 
the compiler ıs allowed to use his own discretion, 
excepting that he-must put in a certain number of 
recipes showing how, the milk can be used in 
various dishes. ‘ 


GAINING INFORMATION. 


His next work 1s a complete study of the sub- 
ject. While he 1s doing this he looks out for two 
sets of materials. (1) Those that will be useful 
for the letterpress, and (2) those that will suggest 
ideas for pictures. Here are some of the points for 
investigation : * Where does the milk come from?” 
‘How is it prepared?” What machinery 1s used ?” 
“Under what conditions is the work done?” “ What 
are the body building and health values of the milk?” 


“What are the most telling arguments in favour 
9 


to Prepare a Booklet. 


of its values?” “Is it labour-saving and con- 
venient in the kitchen?” “Is it increasing in 
popularity ?”’ The list 1s incomplete, but will 


suggest others. 

Sources of information come next. These are 
(1) The firm itself; (2) Such documents as 
analyst’s reports and testimonials, as the firm may 
be able to give him; (3) Reference libraries ; (4) 
Memoryiof arguments and incidents in one’s own 
reading or experience likely to be of value; (5) 
Photographs, pictures and ideas of use for the 
illustrations. 

In preparing a booklet of this nature, it should 
never be forgottén that the primary value of 
printed pages is something to read, rather than 
something to look at. 


LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 


Hence, the letterpress should be at least as good 
as the pictures. Interesting matter and appear- 
ance, rather than costliness of get-up, should be 
aimed at. The whole idea of the pamphlet is lost 
when the best one can say of it is ‘it looks 
pretty,” because the tragedy of this class of adver- 
tisement lies in the fact that much that merely 
‘looks pretty ” ıs only in the way, till it has been 
shot into the dustbin. 

Expensive reproduction and dainty processes of 
print are wasted by the bushel when there 1s 
nothing worth reading in the pamphlet. 

The first effort when all the data has been 
obtained should be to tell the story in a simple and 
interesting way. Accuracy of fact and argument 
are of course vital, but the man who writes the 
pamphlet should aim at giving his letterpress 
the same kind of attractiveness that is found in the 
reading matter of a popular magazine. 

Early points to settle are the width of the 
columns, the size of type to be used and the 
amount of space to be allotted to illustrations. It 
is good policy to avoid white spaces, and without 
undue packing to cover each page well. Such a 
page as 6+ by 4 would take letterpress 5 inches by 
3+ and even then allow room for a title line to run 
through at the top. A good size type would be 
Long Primer (10-point) or Small Pica (11-point). 

Were the booklet to be all letterpress with one 
of these kinds of type, ıt would require eight or 
nine thousand words to fill it. When allowance 
bas been made for the pictures and the recipes 
this is-seen to be about four thousand words. 
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Meanwhile, our compiler has collected his 
illustrations and subjects. As the paper 1s to be 
rough in texture he is obliged to have all photographs 
redrawn so as to be reproduced as line blocks. 

IO Pictures should always be drawn larger than 
they will be when reproduced, as by this means a 
sharper and finer effect is obtained. 

Here are some useful hints :— 

Place most of the illustrations on the right-hand 
pages. 

Avoid tail-pieces and scrolls that mean nothing. 

Make the illustrations of the same width as the 
letterpress. 

In making up the pages allow a rather wider 
margin at the edge of each page than on the inside. 

If you are not experienced at type selection, go 
to a good printer and get him to use his most 
popular type, or choose the kind from actual 
printed matter he has already done, rather than 
from specimen pages of type. 


“Back to Handwriting.” 
A Correspondent’s Plea for a Larger Use of the Pen. 


OME months ago my only typing machine 
broke down and, as time pressed, I had to 
write some rather important letters: by hand, 

passing them on to a secretary to be copied. 

I settled down to put a gocd hour or so into the 
work, but was somewhat surprised to find that not 
only had I done my task in half the time, but felt 
a sense of pleasure in the use of the pen. 

Lying on the desk before me was a draft of a 
letter that was to be manifolded, “ matched-in”’ 
and sent out to about a hundred firms. I frequently 
address likely clients in this way, using the services 
of a type-printing firm which makes a speciality of 
this class of work. l 

Acting on impulse I picked out four envelopes 
from the pile already addressed that were prepared 
for this letter, and copied the document by hand 
four times, making a few variations that suggested 
themselves as I did so, to fill these envelopes, It 
was a fairly short epistle. 

The full hundred letters brought me eleven 
replies. Four of these came in reply to the four 
written by hand—that is 100 per cent. The hun- 
dred letters brought me two very satisfactory 
pieces of business—one of which was from a firm 
to whom a hand-written letter had been sent. 

And the moral ? 

The moral ts certainly not that we must revert 
entirely to handwriting, because I obtain most of 
my business the other way, and am too convinced 
of its value and efficacy. 

I am in a small way of business, employing one 
typist-secretary and a general “clerk,” but my 
postage account 1s frequently many pounds a week. 
I use a large card index with much persistence and 
issue a great many manifolded letters. I am 
satished with a ten per cent. average of replies and 
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am very fortunate if I get one per cent. of replies 
that result in business. 

But the incident called my attention to the weak 
spot in my “outfit.” I was relying on mechanism 
entirely, whereas mechanism needs just a touch 
more of the human hand than it usually gets. 

Writing those letters by hand—it is true there 
were only four out of the hundred—convinced 
me that I must never again send out a number of 
multigraphed letters unless at least one of them 
was actually written by hand and posted to a firm. 

Nearly always, since then, in doing that piece of 
the work I have stumbled upon some slight 
variation of form that I have not hesitated to adopt 
in the typed version. 

My point ts: the most skilful sales promotion 
letter writer may draft a selling letter and get it as 
near perfection as his experience and ability may 
make it, but there will always be something lacking 
unless, with an addressed envelope before him, he 
sits down and writes that letter, by hand, to a 
living person. 

This last part is important. I don’t find the 
same inspiration if the letter 1s addressed ‘‘ Messrs. 
Blank & Nemo Ltd.,” as it is 1f addressed “The 
Managing Director, Messrs. Blank & Nemo Ltd.” 

I am now writing on this plan, It means a 
little more personal work, for I try to write three 
or four letters in each lot I despatch—and some of 
them are long letters. But it works out well. 
The pulling power 1s greater and on the whole the 
results are quite noticeable where the handwritten 
documents are used. 


National Industrial League. 
{Continued from page 22) 

To afford our members as early notice as 
possible in reference to the week-end gather- 
ings arranged for the coming season, the 
following dates are announced :—-May 15/17; 
June 5/7; June 19/21; July 17/19, October 
2/4, October 16/18. 

Full particulars of the summer programme 
wil be published in the May issue The Secre- 
tary call be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding accommodation, expenses and facilities, 
upon application to 25 Queen’s Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 

We are pleased to direct the attention of our 
members and readers to the date of the eighth 
International Labour Conference. A party of 
employers, trades unionists and others, to 
study the work of the Conference will leave 
London on Saturday, May a2oth, reaching 
Geneva on Sunday, the 30th. The fee for the 
party will be nine and a half guineas for one 
week (including second-class return fare to 
Geneva and good hotel accommodation), and 
thirteen guineas for a fortnight. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, League of Nations Union, 15, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W 1. ° 


Practical Welfare Work. 


How a Famous Firm Increases the Efficiency of its Employees. 


(The social work of the well-known house of Reckitt & Sons Ltd. is a typical 

example of the progress of welfare work in this country, particularly in its 

newer and wider sense of representative council and committee development, 
and, as such is of special interest for the student of industrial affairs.) 


Poo of every kind can only be 
achieved by united and harmonious 

working, and as nothing of permanent 
value can be accomplished without systematic 
organisation, the Directors of Messrs. Reckitt 
established an elective body called ‘‘ Reckitt’s 
Works’ Council, with the object— 

(1) To put matured proposals before the 
Directors for the improvement of the surround- 
angs of the employees, such proposals not to 
be in any way connected with the terms of 
labour, but to refer solely to the conditions 
associated with their daily work; and 

(2) To administer a Recreation Fund, acting 
generally as Trustees in the interests of the 
employees, and by means of this Fund to afford 
assistance to any scheme devised to employ the 
leisure activities of the employees in any 
wholesome pursuit, pastime, or work for the 
good of the community. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT. 

This principle of co-operative effort in 
harmony with democratic 1deals—the establish- 
ment of a works’ council—provided a means 
whereby the workers were to have part and 
voice in the social effort of the future, and a 
means of self-expression. At first controlling 
committees were appointed by the council, 
from its own members, to transact the business 
of the various branches of welfare, but the 
principles of self-government was further 
extended by the rule that each organisation 
once established should manage its own affairs, 
with representation only on the council. 

The new order of things proved successful, 
anc has been the basis of the social activity 
since. The works’ council, having fulfilled 
its specific function, of establishing the welfare 
work on a co-operative and democratic prin- 
ciple, then ceased to be, but was again set up 
by the directorate in I9I9, in a greatly 
developed form, and with far wider sphere of 
activity, on the lines of the Whitley Report; a 
natural evolution of what had been already 
accomplished and àn harmony with the new 
spirit of the times. 

While much of the welfare organisation is 
under the management committee of the 


employees themselves, its success is also due to 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of the Welfare 
workers, who are a focus for the work and an 
energising power behind it. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENT. 

J he engaging of all women workers is in the 
hands of the lady welfare superintendent. 
Girls are interviewed, preferably in the presence 
of a parent or guardian. Particulars are taken 
regarding the Fail, relationship to past and 
present workers and previous employment. In 
the case of younger applicants details of their 
school records are entered. 

A high standard of health and cleanliness is 
required, and every applicant before engage- 
ment is seen by the works’ doctor and nurse. 
If the doctor thinks an applicant unfit for 
factory work on medical grounds, the labour 
exchange is informed and the girl ıs advised 
to keep in touch with the labour exchange. 

If the reports from both doctor and nurse 
are satisfactory and the applicant 1s considered 
suitable in other respects, she 1s asked to sign 
a form stating that she 1s willing to attend the 
day classes during working hours and to have 
her teeth attended to, if necessary, by the 
works’ dentist. 


THE SIX MONTHS PROBATION. 

After engagement a worker is on probation 
for a period of six months. A further exten- 
sion of the probation period may be allowed at 
the management’s discretion in cases where 
complete satisfaction has not been given. 

In Hull the firm employs a full-time doctor, 
whose duty it is to look after the general health 
of the workers and to examine applicants for 
employment. 

In the case of applicants, minor defects such 
as can be ascertained in a preliminary examina- 
tion are pointed out and advice given as to best 
methods of remedy. Where necessary, recom- 
mendations for treatment at the various local 
hospitals and dispensaries are given. 

General observation is kept on the health of 
the employees in the works, and cases of illness 
are reported by the forewomen and foremen 
and also by the teachers in the works’ schools. 
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Such cases are then examined by the doctor, 
and treatment, where possible, given at the 
works; or they are advised to see their own 
medical adviser. 

Accidents which occur on the works are 
attended to, in the first place, by the doctor, 
or the nurse in his absence, and subsequent 
daily dressings are undertaken by the nurse if 
the worker’s own panel doctor so desires. 


Work is changed to suit the worker’s 
physical condition, or temporary and lighter 
work is given if the doctor so advises. 


Free meals in the form of midday dinners and 
milk are provided for those workers deemed by 
the doctor to be receiving insufficiently nourish- 
ing food. He can also recommend a change of 
air when such a course will benefit a worker in 
poor health. 


THE DENTIST AND SICK VISITOR. 

The firm employs a full-time qualified 
dentist. Before engagement, a girl must agree 
to have her teeth examined and put in order by 
the works’ dentist. All necessary dental treat- 
ment is done free of charge, except where 
artificial teeth are required, for which half cost 
price is charged. Each girl is instructed as to 
the care of oy teeth, and a tooth brush and 
dentifrice are provided at nominal prices 

A nurse is always on duty during factory 
hours. She attends to all minor ailments and 
injuries and assists the doctor and dentist. 


A rest room is provided, where girls are sent 


who are temporarily indisposed. Workers who | 


are off work on account of illness are regularly 
visited by the sick visitor in their homes, and 
their progress is reported to the social 
department. 

Workers under 16 years of age, who are not 
eligible for benefits under the National Insur- 
ance Act, are provided for by the Junior Sick 
Club. 

A men’s sick club was formed in 1882, 
managed by a committee of the members, w:th 
the works’ manager as president. Owing to 
the National Health Insurance Act coming nto 
force, the club was wound up. In 1919, through 
the works’ council, another works’ sick club 
was suggested and organised. A committee 
of the council members was formed and rules 
were tabulated. 


Contributions are 6d. per week, deducted from . 


wages. All men and youths over 16 years of 
age are eligible for membership. Sick benefits 
are 12s. per week for the first 13 weeks, and 6s. 
per week for a further 13 weeks if illness ccn- 
tinues. The company subsidises the club to the 
extent of half the lability of certain impaired 
lives of members, that is, members who on 


joining the club were not m his good state of 
ealth i 

Three months’ membership ıs necessary 
before benefit can be received. 

After 18 months successful working the mem- 
bers decided to alter the club into a sick and 
dividing club. With over £1,200 in hand, 
£4,500 was put to reserve, and each member with 
over ten months’ membership received 41 as his 
share of the balance. 


RECREATION. 

An extensive sports ground of some 20 acres 
has been purchased by the firm, affording 
ample accommodation for the playing of 
cricket, football, bowls, tennis, hockey, etc., 
each club having its own pavilion. There are 
twelve fine tennis courts, an excellent squash 
racquets court, and 145 allotments of an aver- 
age of Fa square yards each. At the men’s 
social club, a billiard hall comprising eight 
full- sızed tables is provided, and arrangements 
in connection with the boys’ club include a 
bank, library, and reading room. 

Educational activities are under the directior 
of a body of managers, which includes four 
directors. On the staff are an education 
oficer with clerical assistants, a headmaster, 
five whole-time teachers for the boys’ and girls’ 
day schools, and about twenty teachers for the 
evening classes. 

The schcols are provided with two gymnasia, 
fully equipped with apparatus for Swedish 
gymnastics, also class and sewing rooms, 2 
kitchen for cooking and housewifery, and a 
workshop for the manual instruction classes. 

The girs’ day school is attended by all 
girls from 14 to 18 years of age, numbering 
about 400 students. These students attend a 
course for four hours per week during work 
hours. The school 1s run in accordance witlr 
the regulations of the Board of Education. 

The evening classes, which were commenced 
thirty years ago, are entirely voluntary, but 
various privileges induce large numbers of girls 


~ to attend. Materials are sold at the same rates 


as ın the day school. 


BOYS’ DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
A day continuation school for boys is 


- attended by all boys employed in the works 


between the ages of 14 and 18, for a period of 
four hours per week. 


The curriculum ıs entirely non-vocational, 
the object of the school being to develop intelli- 
gence, foster initiative and widen the boys’ 
outlook. Nevertheless, unsolicited testimonials 
from foremen prove that the instruction and 
discipline cf the school are turning out bètter 
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boys, and giving them an opportunity for 
development. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

The main object of the staff association is to 
“ strengthen social relations, and to discuss 
matters of general importance to executives,” 
and this is attained by meetings, held twice 
monthly during the winter, at which lectures 
are given on business principles as well as upon 
matters of more general interest, by some of 
the principal lecturers in the United Kingdom. 
The discussions, which take place have done 
much to bring together the heads of branches 
of the business,” Bue establishing a more inti- 
mate understanding of one another, as well as 
the opportunity of acquiring educational know- 
ledge from outside. 

The works’ council is elected from the 
members of committees of departments, into 
which the three Hull works are divided. Every 


department has its representative on the central ~ 


council, and every employee of the three works 
has his or her departmental representative. 


HOW SUGGESTIONS ARE DEALT WITH. 

Suggestions and recommendations which may 
affect the interest of any department or depart- 
ments are referred by the works’ council: to 
the committee or committees concerned for 
consideration. The departmental committees 
have power of initiative, and many of the men’s 
departments have excellent committees. Their 
usefulness to the management has been readily 
acknowledged by the latter, and foremen are 
realising that the committees of their depart- 
ments can be made valuable allies ın their task 
of control, and as a medium of suggestion and 
expression of feeling. 

The objects of the council are: To foster a 
spirit of closer co-operation and sympathy 
between the company and its employees for the 
benefit of all, and to afford the workpeople a 
greater opportunity of participating in the dis- 
cussions about and adjustment of those parts 
of industry by which they are most affected. 

The company started a non-contributory 
pension fund in a wherein employees on 
obtaining the age of 60 years were granted a 
pension equal to half their wages. This fund 
was continued until the end of 1910, when, 
owing to the large increase in the number of 
employees, it was consideted necessary that the 
scheme should be amended. The principal 
change was the advancement of the retiring age 
from 60 to 65 years, with the exception of the 
male employees who were in the service of the 
company prior to 1808. 

In 1918, the Directors recognised that owing 
to thg alteration in the economic conditions, the 
provision hitherto made was inadequate, and 


a e 


as a new scheme was desirable, an actuary was 
consulted. ` 

After serious consideration, the present 
contributory fund for male employees in the 
United Kingdom was evolved and put into 
operation. A vote of the male employees was 
taken to see if they desired a contributory 


scheme. It had been decided that such could 


not be undertaken unless 75 per cent. voted for 
it. The result of the voting showed a consider- 
able majority over 75 per cent. 


THE PROSPERITY SHARING SCHEME. 


For several years prior to 1920 the Directors 
had paid a bonus to the company’s employees, 
but in that year they initiated the prosperity 
sharing scheme, by which managers, clerks,, 
foremen, forewomen, and other employees, at 
home and abroad, benefited directly in propor- 
tion to the annual dividend on the Ordinary 
shares. 


The basis is an allocation of 410,000 for 
each I per cent. in excess of 12 per cent. paid 
as dividend on Ordinary shares, the amount 
being distributed proportionately according to 
salaries and wages. 


In ascertaining the salaries and wages of each 
employee on which the bonus is paid, the value 
of long service 1s recognised and brought into 
account in the following manner -— 


On the completion of five years in the service 
of the company at December 31st ın any year, 
the sum equal to £5 for each complete year of 
service is added annually to the actual salary 
or wage earned during the year by the 
employee. Thus at the end of five complete 


years at December 31st in any year, the sum of 


$25 is added to the actual salary or wage 
earned for prosperity sharing purposes; at the 
end of six years 430 is added, and so on 


REWARDS FOR NEW IDEAS. 

Suggestions for improvements or economics 
in regard to machinery, labour or material, are 
welcomed by the firm, and are rewarded 
according to merit. 


The system adopted for many years was that 
of numbered suggestion slips with counterfoils 
attached, collected weekly from suggestion 
boxes placed at various points in the works, 
and considered by the social welfare committee. 

A more developed scheme was instituted 
through the works’ council. It 1s open to all 
employees except foremen and heads of 
departments. 

The suggestions are considered by the works’ 


management, who interview the suggestor and 


discuss the matter with him. 
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PLAN OF NON-PARLOUR HOUSE. 


The suggestor can, if he wishes, be accom- > 
‘panied by his works’ council representative at 
this interview. 

If the suggestion 1s approved, awards vary- 
ing from 5s. to 45 are given by the suggestion 
award committee, although this latter figure 
as not necessarily a maximum. The committee 
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consists of a director as chairman, representa- 
tives of the works’ management, and three 
employees appointed by the works’ council. 

f the suggestion is not approved, the reasons 
are fully explained to the suggestor. On 
occasion awards are given even when ıt is not 
advisable to carry out the suggestion If the 
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value of the suggestion cannot be estimated at 
once, a preliminary award is made and a 
further award given later when the value of the 
suggestion can be estimated. 

When a suggestion 1s approved the manage- 
ment issue instructions for its adoption. 

The Directors of the company, having in 
mind the poor housmg conditions under which 
' some employees are living, initiated a scheme 
for the erection of 72 non-parlour and 20 
parlour houses. Applications were invited, and 
these were carefully considered, and the needs 
of employees were met according to the neces- 
sity of the applicants. 

As will be seen from the plans, the houses of 
the non-parlour type give a living room and 
scullery on the ground floor, and three bed- 
rooms and bathroom on the upper floor. 

Later it was decided to erect twelve of the 
larger size houses. 


NON-PARLOUR HOUSE, TYPE A. 

The non-parlour house is designed to give 
the necessary accommodation required for a 
man and his wife and one or two children. . 

The living room is of good size and has a 
Yorkist range (or simuar), with low well fire, 
and this room can be made into a cosy sitting- 
room when not used as a diming-room. A 
kitchen dresser ıs fixed in one recess by the 
side of the fireplace. 
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The scullery is large enough for the cooking 
and washing, and has a concrete floor. 

The external treatment of the houses has been 
kept simple in design, but a pleasing appear- 
ance has been aimed at without any unnecessary 
urnamentation. 

Each house has approximately one-erghtcentin 
ot an acre of ground, including the house arca. 


PARLOUR HOUSE, TYPE C. 

This is a better type of house, having an 
entrance hall, from which the stairs lead to the 
first floor, 

The parlour has a large bay window and 
living room, with cupboard and drawers m one 
recess by the fireplace 

There are three bedrooms and bathroom. 
Each bedroom 1s large enough for double beds 

This record of welfare work, accomplished by 
one firm in the lifetime of its Founder, is an 
inspiration to those who have not yet realised 
the superlative value of social work amongst 
employees. There are many ways of attaining 
the desired end, and some of them described 
above may not have been in all respects the 
best, but any firm with the same intensity of 
purpose as that displayed by Messrs Reckitt 
can make certain of gaining material benefits hy 
striving towards the same goal, and can be 
assured that such efforts will redound in the 
toning up of the whole system and the better- 
ment of the individual worker. 


Your Policy and Your Protection. 


-The writer of this article points out the necessity for every insurer to gain a clear grip 
of the meaning of his policy and how he would fare in case of fire or other disaster. 


i HE ever restless popular press is busy just 
now with '“ Insurance” as a scare subject. 
It 1s not quite among the chief topics, but it 
-comes in for occasional head-lines of a severe and 
-critical nature. 

Some papers revive the ever interesting problem 
-of “ millions made by lapsed policies,” and this 1s 
at all times the favourite and easy way of 
-criticism. It does not, however, affect the com- 
mercial world in greater degree than it affects the 
‘community as a whole, and, in consequence, 1s 
outside the range of this paper. 


"FROM THE TRADERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 

An aspect of insurance, of far greater importance 
-to business men, ıs before us at the moment, and 
IS a much more fruitful cause for anxtety to the 
xman in business. 

This ıs the suggestion that the old habit of 
generous settlément of claims is passing, and that 
-a claim, however reasonable and just ıt may be, 
is frequently taken as the basis of an argument 
-and a bargain. i 

“The Man about Town” in "The Evening 
News,” ctes a case in which the representative 
-of the company used the arguments “ prompt 
payment,” “avoidance of trouble” and neither 
side wants a law case,” as points bearing upon the 
-settlement. 

In the same column it must also be noticed 
‘space is also very properly given to a warm 
testimonial to the companies: ‘The reputation of 
British offices throughout the world 1s foremost, 
-and this has been maintained only by honourable 
and generous treatment of their insured over a 
‘period of more than’two centuries.” 


THE HIGH REPUTATION OF BRITISH OFFICES. 

That the compliment is well deserved we all 
agree, -A stalwart Briton, comparing his own land 
with others, will not forget to include our great 
insurance offices among the important institutions 
that have brought world-wide honour to our land. 

But even this knowledge does not prevent us all 
from feeling a certain amount of uneasiness in 
reading of the case cited—uneasiness that is 
increased when we realise that such a case in not 
entirely isolated or startlingly unusual. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that insurance 
offices are undoubtedly subject to claims that are 
not just claims. There is a type of mind that 
regards a right to claim as golden opportunity of 
profit, and the most casual thought must make it 
-clear that no office could last long that met every de- 
mand with a blank, signed cheque by return of post. 


Necessarily, claims must be investigated, and, 
necessarily, the man in charge of this work must be 
capable of protecting the funds of his company 
from improper raiding. : 

The basic principle of all insurance is that 
many shall share the special loss of one, and the 


machinery and organisation of a company are,’ 


after all, only the-practical-means by which excep- 
tional loss shall be made good out of a common pool. 

An unjust claim is not merely an offence against 
a company—it 1s an offence against the community. 
The man who in this way obtains money that he 
should not obtain joins in the creation of an 
aggregate of charges, that ultimately raises the 
cost of insurance and becomes a tax upon every 
person who insures. 

Hence, it must be admitted that insurance 
companies in selecting officials and adjusters to 
settle with those who claim against them, owe it 
to the community that these shall be men fully 
qualifed to protect the interests they represent. 

A CASE FOR INVESTIGATION. 

But even when all this is admitted, any cause 
for unrest or anxiety about the settlement of 
claims is a subject for swift investigation and swift 
removal. 

Security and peace of mind are two of the 
objects of insurance, and the psychological object 
is by no means unimportant. Let the impression 
gain ground that a claim is only the basis of “a 
bargain ” and much of the comfort belonging to 
a policy must go. 

The enormous increase in the habit of insuring 
against small risks-has led toa change of method 
in settling some of these claims. Twenty or thirty 
years ago the-insurer who reported a loss of a few 
pounds was frequently amazed at the almost 
violent haste and overwhelming courtesy with 
which a cheque was fired at him, or the obsequious 
despatch with which a genial gentleman called to 
settle off-hand on terms of abounding generosity. 

“Small claims make big advertisements,” agents 
said in those days. The proudly displayed new 
curtains that replaced the shabby and ancient pair 
destroyed by a careless match, would be a tale of 
wonder ın the provincial town for months or even 
years. 

“The cheque came by return of post,” oft 
repeated, helped business. 

But nowadays every claim, big or little, must be 
treated with due care, and the advertising advan- 
tage of gratuitous generosity 1s not a sufficient 
set-off against the cost, to warrant carelessness in 
settlement. 


Your Policy and Your Protection 


But more than this is implied in the rumour 
about bargaining and compromising ” that passes 
around. The man who insures in good faith and 
with the mtention’ to deal as justly with his 
covering office as he does with his grocer and his 
hosier, wants to feel sure that all these vague 
‘Suggestions are groundless. 


MISTAKEN ZEAL. i 

And mostly they are groundless. What barms 
the insurance offices is that sometimes in his zeal 
to protect the company’s funds the representative 
uses arguments indiscreetly ; or, because he has 
just emerged from a case in which a claim was 
obviously dishonest, carries the atmosphere of 
distrust and suspicions into the next interview. 


There was a case sometime, ago.in which. a” 


wholesale’ firm had‘a fire on the premises. It was 
a relatively small blaze, considering the size of the 
premises and the amount of his policy. The claim 
‘scarcely exceeded £100, and it was largely through 
the precaution of one of the partners in the 
arrangement of his premises that the fire practi- 
cally burnt itself out without spreading to other 
parts of his warehouse. 

The official who called upon the two partners 
addressed himself to one of them: 

“We don’t shut our eyes to the fact that this is 
the second time you have had a fire,” he said. 

It was true, and this partner, because of an 
experience that had once nearly ruined him, had 
planned his hardest to make these very premises 
safe, or, at all events, prevent any fire that might 
break out from involving the whole premises. 


A PROTEST. 

The remark followed upon some discussion as to 
whether the claim that had been made could be 
reduced. 

“This is your second fire,” used as an argument 
for reducing a claim, was as absurb as it was 
improper. The representative probably spoke 
what was in the back of his mind without weighing 
the full implication of the words; but the remark 
brought a sharp clear answer, spoken with some 
degree of warmth: 

‘ Pay our claim in full or repudiate liability, so 
that we can take action.” 

It was paid in full. 

The illustration is used to show that, with the 
best of endeavours, a company cannot avoid the 
consequences of a careless word by one of its 
representatives. 

In such a case as this, itis hardly to be wondered 
that an apparent charge, levelled against an 
honourable man, should rankle. 

But probably this kind of case is not the sort 
that does most harm, as it isa story that very few 
persons in the victim’ place would wish to repeat. 
The smaller claims in which liability is dealt with 
as a legal interpretation of extremely vague and 
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uncolloquial language, by an expert who knows 
every method of his work, are often good reasons 
for the insured to wonder tf he has secured rather 
too much peace of mind before the fire, and rather 
too little compensation after. 

It was declared recently that a certain newly- 
appointed official charged with power to settle 
claims for his office earned his salary many times 
over during the first three months; and this in 
spite of the fact that he followed an exceedingly 
able official. 

It 1s proper that sound business methods should 
influence the selection of such assessors, but there 
is a point at which the proportion of money saved 
is not.the main test of the work being well done. 
TO THE HONOUR OF THE OFFICES. 

To the honour of the companies ıt should be 
admitted that that point is rarely passed, and the 
men who do the very difficult work of dealing with 
claimants have very much to their credit. 

But the pace is being hastened. “ Efficiency ” 
has a new meaning here! 

It is frequently stated that a man who complains 
that he has not received a fair settlement usually 
does so because he has imagined all sorts of things 
about his policy instead of reading it. And this ıs 
usually the main truth of the matter. 

The office in its settlement will not depart from 
what the policy states—but that document may be 
very far wide indeed from what the insured thinks 
it states. 

Legal wording, too, is a pitfall. What may read 
at a casual glance as extra protection to the 
insured may really be inserted as a safeguard to 
the office, and though not intended to be harsh or 
injurious, may actually, because of the speciai 
circumstances of a case, result in a hardship to the 
insurer. 

All people who insure should read their policies. 
But duty does not end here in every case. Where 
business ıs large and the policy is involved, it 1s 
sound wisdom to get an expert to look it through. 

This should not be done vaguely. It should be 
done with some real facts and figures as a guide. 

Thus, for example, the insured should take his 
policy and his balance sheet and stock reports for 
his previous year ending and present a real case: 

“ On February 28th, this was my stock. It was 
disposed in my warehouse in the places mdicated 
on these papers. There were also such and such 
goods held in trust for others. 

“ Supposing a fire had broken out and the whole 
or part had been consumed, would my polioy have 
covered the loss?” 

Try this simple plan. You may meet with a 
surprise. 

Should the surprise be unpleasant, don’t blame 
the insurance office. Don’t even blame yourself. 
Get the expert to advise you what to do and have 
your policy altered. 


Insurance Aids to Success. 


By E: HERBERT MORRIS. 


I ELF-MADE men are usually listened to 
with great attention when they are in 
reminiscent mood. The mois of a 

millionaire are held to be more precious in these 
days than the epigrams of a philosopher. We 
all hope to catch some hint or other from the 
great little men who have climbed fortune’s 
ladder, and, to give them their due, they are 
for the most part quite willing to tell us how 
they, did it. But although willing, they are 
not always able to point the way. The oracle 
speaks, but ıt speaks with a muffled and un- 
certain voice. 

It is difficult to extract a precise formula as 
who should, say, take so much of capital, 
brains, energy and forethought and. mix them 
in the proper proportions. 

Yet, even so, the chance fragments of wisdom 
on this subject are worth noting; the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table may be 
nutritious. 

The great Nathan Rothschild 1s said to have 
given the advice, ‘‘ Never have anything to do 
with an unlucky man.” 

Carnegie praised his partners, of whom he 
had many, ‘‘ Not one of them whom,” as he 
once remarked, ‘‘ but would be indignant at 
the suggestion that he is not a far cleverer man 
than myself?’  ” 

When Lord Riddell, one of the most success- 
ful of modern newspaper proprietors, was 
givıng a lecture at a business men’s club on 
‘Things that Matter,” the present writer 
asked him a question as to how fortunes are 
made. 

His reply was interesting. He claimed that 
his own success was largely due to a habit of 


observation and to an insatiable inquisitiveness - 


as to all occupations. ‘‘ If I saw a man,” said 
Lord Riddell, “ removing tables from this 
hall, I should want to ask him all about it. 
How many he could move in an hour. What 
he got for the job. Whether it paid him, and 
whether he liked the work. I attribute a good 
deal of my own success to a habit of taking an 
intense interest’ in everything which comes 
under my notice.” 

Some claim that they have been the archi- 
tects of their own fortune. Others modestly 
refer to ‘‘ sheer unpremeditated luck,” and 
some have even been known to protest that 
their abounding prosperity has been largely 
undeserved. 

Among all these random utterances of prac- 
titioners in the art of-wooing fortune, there is 
a phrase which recurs almost like a chorus. It 
is this—‘‘ Save money.’’ 


A financier whose transactions were on a vast 
scale confessed: ‘‘ Saving my first ‘hundred 
pounds was the most dificult step in my 
career.” Another observed: “If a young 
business man can command a modest capital 
there are greater opportunities now than ever 
before. Atter‘saving the first 42,500 nothing 
need stop him.” 

So! Here we seem to be approaching the 


‘veritable secrét, the arcana of arcanas. Save 


money. But with the cost of living still high, 
income tax at 4s. 6d. in the pound, how ıs it 
to be done? 

The best’ method available to ordinary 
mortals ıs undoubtedly a life assurance 
endowment policy. It needs an iron will to 
resist the impulse to spend money. Old people 
who have outlived most of their desires find it 
easy to go without things, but the young, who 
have all the world set out before them, like a 
huge shop window, are subject to severe 
temptation. If, however, the money saving of 
the year can be converted into the appearance 
of a debt or a rent charge, it becomes 
mysteriously easier. The insurance premium is 
no longer loose money which at any moment 
may burn a hole in one’s pocket. It is ear- 
marked. 


COMPULSORY PAYMENTS. 

Insurance payments are compulsory pay- 
ments, because if they are discontinued some 
loss is hkely to occur, although arrangements 
can generally be made to prevent the total lapse 
of a policy. 

That is a bull point for insurance, although it 
is one which 1s not often stressed. Even before 
it comes to maturity the constantly increasing 
surrender value of an endowment policy makes 
it a source of financial strength after the first 
two or three years’ premiums have been paid. 

It is difficult to suggest rates without know- 
ing all the circumstances, but a typical policy 
for a young business man to take up for the 
purpose of saving money would be an endow- 
ment assurance with profits for a term of 15 
years. I 

The quotation for such a policy issued by one 
large office for a man aged 25 ts at the rate of 
£67 12s. 6d. per annum for £1,000. 

‘The fortunate holder of such a policy has 
oid his dependants, from the first 
month, against financial loss in case of his 
death, and he is building up a property which 
will be worth, with oR, considerably over 
the £1,000 for which he has the company’s 
guarantee. 
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You can’t stop to pick up pins! 


OU who have many business interests cannot stop to pick up pins. Yet every 
day you stop and wait, receive and instruct the various members of your staff as 
you do to-day. This is wasted effort, wasted time, wasted energy and “wasted money. 


We cannot stop you picking up pins if you want to, but—if you would be a rea) 
progressive business man, one who values and finds absolute necessity in transferring 
your business constructional thought into instant action, do it through the 
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ages? 


There is not the slightest doubt about the necessity of this system for you, otherwise 
90,000 of the most active and successful business men of to-day would not have 


installed it. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LTD., 
9 Aurelia Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
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= *Be sure to send for 


this useful Book. 


We havea new booklet showing 
how “4,107” businesses have 
taken advantage of the Dicto- 
graph System. It is designed 
te show how the System will 
help your business. There is no 
obligation incurred in asking 
for it. Write TO-DAY. 
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WISE buyer does not give all his attention 
to the goods offered: he denctes a part of 
his consideration to the man who offers 
1... This should be particularly the case where 
» salesman is able to vary his terms, or where the 


goods are those subject to a fluctuating market. 
HE SALESMAN WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 


So much of a buyer’s time is taken up, nowadays, 
y tepresentatives who have little authority to do 
amore than read out their own printed price lists, 
that there is small wonder that he is tempted to 
adopt a formulated method and treat all salesmen 
alike: or, at all events, to reserve his best buying 
abilities for a few of his callers whom he knows, 
from experience, may be useful to him. 
-=  Jthas been a rather unfortunate thing for the 
‘trading methods of the country that just at the 
very time when most business houses are taking 
‘the very proper line: “It pays us to see every one 
who calls”; new methods of salesmanship are 
verecting mechanical and disciplinary rules of such 
‘a character that the buyer regards the salesmen, 
n many cases, as not a seeing. 
Tira previous article, “ Business Organisation,” 
yriter of these | ines waisted the wisdom of 
ving the man “on the road” of authority to 
-on his own account. Here we revive the 
ject from the buyers’ point of view, and in 
preciation of the really earnest determination of 
y buyers to make themselves approachable by 
have goods to sell. 
n any cases, because the hours of a day are 
and because callers are numerous, the 
is obliged to adopt a clearly cut plan. He 
“that among his callers will be some who 
earned a complete and probably a lengthy 
“rote and have no ability at compression, 
knows that if he meekly listens to each one 
se callers he may miss some bargain that he 
supposed to miss. 


RUSQUE MANNER. 

ence, in many cases, the buyer adopts a Sor 
titude, practises his sharp, emphatic questions, 
reaks in and scatters to the winds, the carefully 
pared “ ' sales-talk ” and tries to get to grips 
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he reals facts of the case. . } 





r ne Buyer and the 
Salesman. 


is s almost as necessary for a buyer to be a sound judge of 
racter as a sound judge of goods. 
© decisions raise barriers that may result in loss. 


- has a chance of his proposa. bein 













Temperamenta 


Mere brusque, blunt 



















































Very much of tbis is cuite as it should be, . 
provided of course it is done in the manner. of the 
busy man, rather than the manner of the superio 
man. A 

The real object, however, of any preliminary or- 
fixed method of dealing with salesmen is to- 
differentiate them into two classes: (1) Those who. 
really have the power to discuss business; and (2) 
Those who can only repea: what printed matter 
sets out in almost as informmg a manner. 4 

It does not follow, of course, that the result ofo _ 
such a division must be that those of the first class 
should receive a hearing and those of the second 
should not. There are very many travellers who 
have no authority to be more than messengers 
who should be heard, at least once, to the fullest 
extent of what they have to say. 


The saleman, for example, who brings around & 
new labour-saving methoc or appliance, has 
a subject that should, at least once, receive A 
really thorough investigation, No matter chow | 
unsuitable such an article may be at the time when 
it is shewn, the circumstances of modern comme 
are such that it is clearly within the range of a 
buyer’s duty to know what is on the market and 
to realise its values for special purposes, so that, 
should occasion arise, he may know the re tg 
facts about it. S 



























THE UNUSUAL OFFER. 


It sometimes happens that a A may nial 
deal with merchandise, and that such subjects a 
equipment come in the scope of duties af: anot 
person. ee 
It is quite easy in such a case. Pee a buy: 
omit to state the facts of the. case-—he is 
buyer for the firm and tke- proposition | 3 does $ 
interest him ”--and thus let the matter end. 


In every firm there should be someone to whon 
such a salesman can have an easy way of 
approach, and either by passing on the caller t 
interested person or by himself obtaining inform: 
tion to hold in case it should be needed. later, and 
notifying the fact in the right. quarter, tl i 
should see to it that the man with 
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Adapted to your Counting-house needs 
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BOOK-KEEPING 
| MACHINES | 
| | THEY write, add, subtract — vertically 
-and horizontally. They keep your 
ledgers always balanced; your statements 


always ready to go. They eliminate the 
~“end of the month” rush. Their actual uses 
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gain ‘many pve gbo are obliged to 
e rigid routine of the firms they represent, 
ten scope enough inside the margin of their 
to be well worth allowing a reasonable 
n which to state their cases. 

has happened before now that a buyer 
sing business with such a salesman has seen 
pportunity of opening up new trade, arising 
‘the very limitations of the existing method. 
h a case happened recently in a large 
incial town. The traveller was at a dis- 
tage, as he was selling against local stocks 
osing firms. More than this he was bound 
rigid rules of his being one of a group of 
who were working in agreement with each 
Hence, he had a great difficulty to tell 
st him, and no advantage as an offset. 

ie buyer said that he was a clever and likeable 
and talked a little more than business with 

























ou. would do better with a stock in the town,” 
aggested. 
I would . 
rm and this isa difficult district. 
m't always get the easiest jobs.” 

es 

_ Supposing I store goods for you 






. but I am a new traveller for the 
We new men 
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AT IT LEADS TO. 


The traveller could not discuss the proposal, as 
was outside his powers, but he recommended a 
ter to the firm. The result was that the buyer, 
holesale trader, became the local agent for the 
m and the traveller ‘passed into his employ, an 
ngement profitable and satisfactory to both. 
The buyer who has many salesmen to interview 
ten obliged to hasten the pace, but the point 
i is article is that even such speed should be 
ned with due regard to the characteristics of 
nn who call. 

re is a way of speeding that is quite genial 
rood natured, and there is also a way that is 
g but pleasant. The buyer who adopts the 
of these methods frequently does so at cost 


easy to assume that all salesmen are very 
e and to treat them accordingly, and 
is done with reasonable courtesy it is a 
way of beginning. 
ost in his first sentence a salesman will 
something of himself and it is this rev elation 
hould watch for. The buyer deals 
much as with things. The 
of the salesman. really have their 
ot simply upon the day’s interview, but 
ly upon a long series of operations that may 














Why didn't you give ùs a chance to be your 
agents?” asked a wholesaler of a manufac- 
r; whose business was suddenly. expanding. 

‘We would have done so,” was the. reply, ‘but 
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when my aire Bur te case to yout 
embryo state, he was so distressed. by the 
he got that he never had courage tc to 
My partner is a very able young man, I 
rather timid you know.” 


THE TIMID SALESMAN. 


The timid salesman is a good case to take in 
order to show the importance of differ entiation. ol 
treatment of a buyer. ae 

Some readers will smile and doubt if such 
being exists; others will decla e that such a mat 
has no right to be a salesman. a 

The truth of the matter, Tuten is ia no: 
only are there salesmen who suffer seriousl 
this trouble, but that, given the right circumsta 
the man with a streak of nervousness in him may 
become a very good salesman indeed. | 

The reason is not difficult to find. Sympathetic 
qualities that enable a man to get on well with 
those with whom he becomes intimate, are often 
most strongly developed in one who is not at his 
best when speaking to strangers. Self-conscious-. 
ness is a trouble that affects many a person who 
can be an excellent interviewer when once. he 
has forgotten himself and his circumstance and : 
got down to his subject. E 

Some good salesmen are timid in e the 
same way as some good platform speakers can = = 
never entirely shake off their fear of an audience. __ 
There are really gifted public speakers whose 
condition of mind is appalling till they haves 
warmed-up to the theme. ae 

A little while ago the writer was in a basie: | 
man’s office, when a young salesman was sh 
in. He entered with confidence, but sudd 
realising that there was already a caller- 
room, he seemed struck with some dreadful alarm. 
He stuttered out his business, clutched at. what 
seemed like a negative answer and made for th 
door. | 






















































THE PLACE FOR COURTESY. 


But the business man stopped. him.” and w 
three or four courteous words, made him feel a 
ease. The presence of a stranger was explait 
with a glance, K 

in a moment the young man was a E Dusir 
and attention. He knew his subject a 
proposal that was of much interest tothe- 

Here was a case where substantial trade mi 
follow. At the end of a few moments no one 
would have accused that young man of being: 
bad salesman, for he was quick to discover wh 
his firm could be of service and dexte 
presenting his case. | 

Yet he was timid—-and, surprising ‘fac l 
timidity was part of a temperament tha 
quick at finding the part of his. case: 
result in doing business. 
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at last suggestion of his was “good, 
ï can. be useful to me,’ ’ said the buyer 
e roung man had gone. “It always pays 
what a man has to say.” 

erence has been made to “ courtesy.” The 
nowadays, is usually courteous, and it is 


sed fairly generally that rudeness is “ rather 
f date.” 


modern business has its equivalents to 
scourtesy of speech that once made some 
; difficult to approach. 


ìe of these is unstudied and natural to the 
and consists in a superiority of attitude. 
ect of being sought for instead of the 
the sense that one has favours to give 
ad of favours to ask, is a grave strain upon a 
rament that is not naturally sympathetic. 

ere can be devastating rudeness in a polite 
ption that is all the more telling because of its 
lied: courtesy. The buyer who is the victim of 
is disability is doubly at a disadvantage: he 
rts the other man without knowing it and while 
ie may most painstakingly shape all his arrange- 
nents so that the caller may be free to see him, 
here is a barrier between the two all the time. 


Another equivalent of the old style unapproach- 
ableness is more artificial, and consists in too rigid 
an upholding of.routine, system and discipline at 
‘the time when they were better forgotten or 
relaxed. 
































HE BUYING OFFICE 


The modern buying office is frequently such a 
riumph of orderly arrangement that the buyer 
ppears like a strongly entrenched defender of a 
rricade. This is all as it should be. But the 
eller, by the very nature of his calling, cannot 
can equal equipment about with him, and 
‘every remark and every quotation is checked 
with a lightening like consultation of filing 
ets, card indexes, a request that the figures 
epeated, the boldest traveller feels he has been 
into a foolish statement and becomes 


haves “behind the machine ” is the man 
its the salesman on his guard, or makes him 
is nerve, either of which actions is not 
lated to help toward business. 

We are living in times when, at first glance, the 
ms between buyer and seller may appear to 
rations in which neither one or the other 
ch scope for departing from narrow limits. 
his is an entirely artificial and narrow view 
. All day long are being carried on 
, that though they may begin with quite 
iuolations and decisions, often lead on to 
umerous other acts and decisions that pave 
way for the heavy business of the future. 














| ESSENTIALS ‘OF A DEAL. 


Many business men realise. that -esseni 
every deal between two free. agents ar 
easiness of discussion and freedom o 
It is this fact that is driving business out 0 
office into the restaurant. ee 

“ My work begins at one and ends: about thes, 
said a London merchant, recently, and it is nearh: 
all done in the Holborn Recigurant or the Palac 
Hotel. I pay for two lunches every day if | 





















“ All buyers ? ” he was asked. 
“No! Many of them sellers.” on 
This man made no distinction between the two: 
he realised that business consists in more than the. B 
immediate deal of the moment, and when once a 
trader, whether buyer or seller, had been discovered 
as rather more than a mere part of the organisa- 
tion, an interview might be the foundation of 
heavy and profitable business. = 



















“Trade Secrets!” 


R.MAX BONN, the banker, who is chairman oo 
of the London Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment, tells this neat story-of a London — 

boy who had got into one of those very minor < 
“« blind- alley occupations,” the growth of which the SE 
Advisory Committee deprecates : —— 

A lad who had been employed for a couple of 
months with a firm of stationers complained that he 
was not learning anything and wanted to make a 
change, 

An expert member of the Committee carefully 
cross-examined him on many technical questions; 
and was astounded to find that he had the answers is 

pate? i 

In fact, he was so much impressed that; without 
thinking, he asked the boy to name some of his 
employers’ principal customers, He. received the 
indignant reply, “ You don’t expect me to give, you 
our trade secrets, sir!” 

















































Great Stories of Modern 
Commerce. 


HIS book is a collection of interesting 
accounts of how thirty-four of our lead- 
ing business houses have been built up. 

The author gives to each story a personal 
touch, which adds considerably to the roman: 
tic interest of recent individual achieveme 
Especially „noteworthy is the- emphasis — 
the distinctive personalities of those bet 
the scenes of well-known industrial. concern 
and the book gives the student of psychology 
an excellent opportunity of studying the 

‘ Art of Success.” It should be read by < 
Ban T those now actively engaged: 
commerce. 









(Romance of Great Bunes, By. William Ha 
Beable. London: Heath, Cranton, Ltd. P Biss 
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Equipment. 





- Pxoros ON THIS PAGE KINDLY 
SHE Business Efficiency 
_ Exhibitions held recently in 
London, Birmingham and 
: eds, have proved conclusively 
ot only that there is a growing 
nterest in labour-saving devices 
‘or office use, but that a big 
emand has been created by the 
nan in the street for standardised 
juipment. 
tabulating 
machines, 


Accounting- and 
machines, calculating 
postal franking machines, may not 
be necessary for the small business 
man; but comfort, tidyness and 
anything which facilitates refer- 
nce and recording arè matters of 
tal interest to him. 


Gone are the days when a 
n twood chair, six copies of the 

ily Mail,” a file of invoices 
the latest letter copying book 
considered necessary to 
nodate the chief typist at a 
to handle her machine in 
< She now has a steel 
hich 
ad to suit her convenience, 
d it. may even have a flexible 
ack to give additional support 
vben at work. 


can be raised or 








“he question of seule seat- 
g has also had consideration, and 
it is a fact that comik 
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METAL EQUIPMENT Co. 
working means greater output, 
then steel office chairs will reduce 
overhead charges. Steel filing 
cabinets are not only stronger but 
they are not lable to warp and 
get out of shape like the wooden 
variety, and the ease with which 
the drawers movein and out, even 
when chock full of correspondence 
and after years of use makes them 
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infinitely to be preferred, quite 
apart from the facc that the steel 
would afford some protection to 
the contents in the case of fire. 
There may be a certain amount 
of prejudice to tke steel writing 
table on account of an imagined 
coldness to the touch, but this is 


mdeed purely imaginary and any- 


one who has experierced the ease 


‘cabinets, 













with which the usually 
table 
the old variety. 

Steel nests of boxes, stationery 
clothes cupboards, hat 
and coat stands, 


over- : 
loaded drawers of a steel writing. 
move will never return, to : 


and even the. 


ordinary chairs can all be selected ee i 





in colourings to match the- sur- 


roundings, and if it were only for ARIAS SESE 


its lasting quality it is worthy of 
consideration. 

Wooden office furniture may 
look excellent new,® but 
unless great care has been exer- 


when 


cised in the selection of thoroughly 


seasoned timber it 
rapidly deteriorate, and in 





if its appearance ts to account for 
anything. ; 

The ladies responsible fo 
cleaning of the average suite 
offices have as a rule neither 
nor the inclination to. spe nd 





case it must be kept well polished 


it Hable to. o — 
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TR. ‘EDWARD. BARON, the 
iva able” Director of Publicity for 
Carreras, certainly deserved a ‘‘bou-! 
quet” for the- magnificent result of 
his firm’s last year’s trading. When 
CE sent him one he wrote :— 


‘Very many thanks for your 
kindness. So many people here 
have contributed in no small measure 
to this result, that | must give some 
of the flowers to them, and | give 


you one too, for the ‘DAILY 
SKETCH’ has brought good results. 


this year.” 


a to ained men: 
the money-value ofo 
given in the records of < 
Accountancy students, 

Read these proofs? 
These three questions. were askedofa 
number of School students. who had 
finished training : (a) What was 
business position when you entol 


(b) What is your business position 
O e e, to-day? (c) To what extent annually 


l has your salary or profits increased : 
ULRIC B. WALMSLEY, o 


since enrolment? 
Advertisement Manager, 


The “DAILY SKETCH” does help to beat 
business records—is it helping you in 1926 ? 


These are some typical anstwers i 
LRT. ALM. 
THE DAILY SKETCH and SUNDAY HERALD LTD., (a) Cashier, (a) Patteramater... 
N (b) Secretary and ib) Poumiry Manager 
200 Gray’ Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. Accountant. (co) KAGO increase. 
i (c} £300 increase, BOSE, 


BCL (a) Deniporany Ce 


y g Ap ent i “brite: 
a) Salesman, a) 
in Agent ; fh} Gener al May pi 


(c) £450 increase. and è 
LR, 


fa) Clerk. 
{bi} Agent. 
te) £2300; ine aroase, 


fa) Po OC Rae T. 
(to AGa 


fey | RANG incre ; 


hi David Teena 
52 Newmarket! 
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The School trains for. all. 
Banking, Insurance, El 
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F THE OBSERVER doesnt want 
sham. THE OBSERVERS advertisements p Costs an Terms, 
„are taken seriously, like itself. Half the on 
women who come to London, come to see 
whether the things they have read of in 
THE OBSERVER advertisements are as 
described. THE OBSERVER doesn't want 
|© them to be disappointed. If you have real 
value. THE OBSERVER sells it quicker 


~ for you than any other paper. 
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ILLUSTRATION--G. A. Harvey & Co. 
























effort on this work, but on the 
other hand the light application 
of a duster will make the appear- 
ance of steel furnishings equal to 
“new. 

Quite apart from the lasting 


quality of steel furniture, the 
<o Hehtness of materials and the 
thinness of the sheets of metal 


cused, give ample room to include 
new devices for general utility 
“purposes, such as guide rollers, 
balances and movable parts that 
would be impossible where thick- 
sses of wcod were necessary to 
ea given strain. This is per- 
le ps” one of the reasons of the 
resent popularity of this type 
9] furniture. 

The number of firms manu- 
uring steel- office equipment 
has trebled during the lasc three 
ears and there can be no doubt, 
that the office of the future will be 
entirely of metal constructions, 
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The above illustration gives one an idea of the 


neatness of 


Steel Index Cabinets. 


Not only are 


they more compact, but being manufactured with 


a special rolling device are much 


LY. 





thus making for increased effici- 
ency and durability. 
It is interesting to notice the 
Peyeuolog | effect of steel office 


oo 








more easily 
manipulated, 


furniture upon many office workers, 


Let there be a proportion of 
the equipment made of «steelband, 
almost necessarily and unavoid-. 
the whole office seems to | 
neater and tidier - 


appearance, and this reacts upon 


ably, 


assume a 


those working in such surround- 

ings, so that almost instinctively 

they become more precise in their. = | 
methods of filing and manipulating: ae 
of papers. a 





This is because steel equipment 
is always an example of order,and | 
in consequence is a silent reproach 5 
of all that is disorderly. a: 

The illustrations above give” 
some idea of the multiplicity of- 
uses to which metal office equip- 
ment can be put, but it by no . 
means exhausts the list, and we- 
feel sure that any of the mant 
facturers in question would quote 
to meet any special requirements 
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WITH THE 


-= KARDEX MAN 


. Take him into your confidence, put your business 
problems squarely before him, and the KARDENX 
man will tell you how difficulties like your own 

are being overcome by the pioneer system of 
visible fact control. 






og A 
CRN ERS. 











Yeh 
E Soa 


He has no cut and dried plan to work miracles. Bat tell 
him your problem and let him ask questions. In all 
probability, from his knowledge of KARDEX activities 
the wide world over or from his more local and personal 
experience amongst your competitors and customers, the 
“KRARDEX man can show the way to increase sales, cut 
„Working costs and build up more profitable business. 


Co-operate with him and he will plan, without obligation, 
a visible recording system that really fits-~one that lets a 


flood of light into your store-house of facts and sets them 
tO earn money for you. 


“Call in the KARDEX man-——he won't waste your time, 
EP KARDEX can't help you, the KARDEX man will 
tell you so. If it will help, then you want to know 
at once, don't you ? 
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‘he Editor, “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION.” 


tR,—-Your reviewer in his criticism of my 
yk, “ National Economics,” writes that he 
ped a bit to get to ““ the solution.” The 
lt of the “ skipping ’’ was that he never 
get to the solution, because the solution 
ends on the reasoning from which it 
is complete misunderstanding is made 
lent by his asking, ‘‘ Why not make fifteen 
ces go to the pound in good times and 
venteen in bad?” I reply, because it would 
mpossible, but the exact opposite would be 

e possible, że., fifteen ounces in bad times 

d seventeen in good; indeed, rations are 

ays and inevitably smaller in bad times 

n good under any system; and there iS 
suggestion in ‘‘ National Economics ”' that 
atural rules of arithmetic can be so upset 
t a smaller total quantity may be divided 
to a larger number of equal shares than 15 
ontained in the larger quantity. 
The purpose of the book is to disclose a 
ystem under which production, if profitable to 
he community, shall be as equally profitable 
o the producer for export as is any other form 
of industry. 
‘This may clearly be seen to be possible by 
king the case of coal. 
Suppose we have been obtaining wheat by 
he exchange of coal, and that for every 100 
ounds of coal 8 pounds of wheat has been 
ved in exchange, and that trade conditions 
ter that for 100 pounds of coal only 7 
ds of wheat can be obtained, This change 
ade conditions can be described with equal 
of precision by either of the two following 
ments :— i 

ł. Coal has become cheaper; or 

2, Wheat has become dearer. 
coal read exports for wheat read imports, 
we arrive at a second pair of equally in- 
rate and incomplete statements, neither of 
1 is alone sufficient to fully describe the 


_. Exports have become cheaper; or 
2, Imports have become dearer. 
accept No. 1, then the producer for 
must bear the loss. If we accept No. 2, 


nk coal has become cheaper or 
come dearer, and it is perfectly 


bat As only possible to maintain the 


ration of wheat by increasing the expor' ol 


Unless more coal be exported, whether fourteer 
or sixteen ounces be called a pound, whea 
rations must be reduced by one-eighth i 
weight all round. E 
Under a Socialist system when coal becam 
cheaper or wheat dearer, whichever way | 
describing the change be preferred where bo 
statements are unscientific, because all that 1 
known is that the ratio of coal exchangeable for 
wheat has varied adversely to coal, there would 
be no tendency to unemployment, but an addec 
pressure to increased exertion. - 
My system of currency stabilization, if base 
on the export price of coal, removes in exactl 
the same way the tendency to unemployment 1 
the coal trade, by securing that as the exchang 
of wheat for coal has varied in favour of wheat, 
all consumers of wheat which has been obtained 
by the export of coal (including those engaged 
in the mining industry) must pay more for the 
wheat they consume. LEVEE 
Your reviewer is certainly very inexact in his 
use of language when he applies the word 


inflation to a system which operates by main- — 
taining constant price in the most importanti: 
products of our national industry; indeed, he 


has exactly the same warrant to call the system: 
deflation, but why not call it what it really. 
stabilization on a base so selected as to mak 
hard times the stimulant to hard wo x 
stead of as now to the creeping paralysi 
unemployment? Boo 


Beckenham, 
Sth March, 1926. 


The reference to “ skipping ” must not be take 
too seriously. The whole book was carefully. re 
The point of the review turned upon. the fa 
suggestion that we can remedy real. p 
varying our means of measurement, which 1s 
about as sensible as changing a ton of coals in 
twenty-five hundredweights by using smaller sack 

Mr; Batten declares that his method is 
inflation, but stabilisation, Any metl 
change: the ratio of currency to good: 
or deflation. It is clear that he means 
method shall be both inflating or deflating acc 
ing to the need of the moment. My criticism: 
that inflation is a slippery slope, and deflati 
is work a self sacrificing hero should only atte: 
once in a life time. A wild alternation be 
reckless finance and bitter retrenchme 
be called “stabilisation,” but it would 
disaster and despair.—A. E. BULE the 
of the book. eS 
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TO and FROM WEST and SOUTH-WEST 


The Steamers and Motorships of the 


AFRICAN STEAM SHIP COMPANY (eegne ts.) 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. (KNW 
maintain regular services between 

Liverpool, London, Hull, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, | 

New York, Montreal and West African Ports 


For the convenience of Passengers the ships on the Lages Express and Calabar Services call at Plymr uth HOMEWARD BOUND, 


ST. JOHN, N.B., TO SOUTH AFRICA (Monthly) 


Under Contract with the Canadian Government for the conveyance of Mails and Cargo, and the development of Trade wi h South 4 Sera 


TAKING CARGO FOR CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN AND DELAGOA BAY 


Liverpool to New Orleans and Galveston 
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VHE days of affluence which followed the war 
were inevitably succeeded. by lean times as 
oon as production caught up with the 
mand for goods and the accumulations of war 
teers became dissipated, and retailers especially 

been forced to the conclusion that extended 
is necessary on any article which is not an 
olute necessity if any volume of trade is to be 














REDIT AND PURCHASING POWER. 

The great bulk of the public is thoroughly 
nest and will pay its just debts promptly, but 
_ purchasing power for cash is strictly limited 
nd unless this.condition is recognised big business 
will be lost. 

< The. furnishing firms and the motor-car dealer 
bave ilong realised that easy payment facilities 
‘increase business, and the days when hire-purchase 
‘or easy ‘payment meant shoddy goods and extra- 
vagant profits are gone for ever. 

It may be objected that the average retailer has 
quite sufficient work to do in running his store and 
‘that he bas no time to run around collecting 
instalments. Also it may be that his own accounts 
te monthly and he has not the capital to allow for 
xtended credit to his customers. . 

-< But neither of these reasons are a bar to credit 
ading. The granting of credit has become an 
act science and there are quite a number of firms 
yhose business it is to function these transactions. 
They are prepared to take over the whole risk, 
ect the instalments as they become due and 
‘the retailer full cash as soon as the goods are 
ered, the chief consideration being that the 
ds are sterling value and likely to give full 
action. 

JORKABLE SYSTEM. 

e system can be applied to any commodity or 
of commodities for the home of over two 
is in value, such as wireless sets, wringing 
ies, washing machines, sewing machines, 
carriages, stoves, lawn mowers, cycles, home 
saving devices, gramophones, blankets and 
g, lino, bungalows, garages, typewriters 
n fact, anything apart from the staple 
sities of life. — 
n: Vernon Willey, in the report of 
o America of the Federation to British 
> said that unquestionably the great 
erity of America was in a large measure due 
the credit facihties offered by traders and manu- 
‘turers throughout the country. | 



























The Im portance of Credit Fa a 


By W. G. WISEMAN. 











The question is one which afore manufacturers 
as well as the retailer and which demands a. certain 
amount of co-operation. Such a scheme if put up 
by the manufacturer would be readily functioned, | 
and if the fact of easy payment facilities were 
featured in general press advertising, the complete , 
plan could be an established fact within a few days. 

The demand for credit facilities is one which is ` 
bound to increase, and traders and manufacture TS o 
would be well advised to consider the applicability. 
of such methods if the product is one which sells 
to the general public, and if any of our readers are © 
interested, the B.O. Service Department will put > 
them in touch with firms who will undertake the: 
business on an economic basis. , 


The Causes of the Coal Crisis. 


An American View. 


LREADY England is looking forward 
with apprehension to May ist, 1926, — 
which marks the end of the nine 

months’ truce established by means of the 
Sa ae subsidy for the coal industry. 
Until that date the subsidy guarantees the 
payment of wages on the basis of the 1924 
agreement. Before the nmeymonths are overo 
the new coal commission must devise some 
substitute plan; for the £1¢,000,000 which | 
parlament has provided will have been ex- 
hausted—-and possibly a larger sum—if the 
heures for August, 1925, may be taken as. 
indication of the drain upon the Exchequer. - 
The commission was not appointed until one 
of the nine precious months had already 
passed and the first payment was due. I 
will have none too much time for a difficul 
task. = 
Coal mining crises have been imminent 
more than once since the war ended. In 
1919, when there was great unrest in the 
industry, the famous Sankey Commission was 
appointed by the government to report. 
the claims of the miners, including . tha 
nationalisation. Higher wages and. sho 
hours were recommended by the commission 
and put into effect. The commission was 
divided on the subject of control of the in- 
dustry, but the majority’s recommendation o 
nationalisation with some pa articipation im ¢ 
trol by the miners was not carried. out 
the government. 
The miners were greatly igen 
the government’s failure to act o 
which they considered most i E 
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nvolved, that of nationalisation. They — 


direct action as a remedy, but they 
d not get the support of the Trades Union 
ress for this programme. A national 


in 1920 ended in a temporary settle- 
“which left many of the important issues 
ved. Trouble flared up again in 1921, 
‘national lockout, which came soon after 
*€de-control ’? of the mines by the gov- 
rent in advance of the scheduled time. 


{INERS’ HOURS. 
ye miners had hoped much from the great 
er of the Triple Alliance of the miners, 
iymen, and transport workers, but this 
>» collapsed on the memorable ‘‘ Black 
day ” of April 15th, 1921, after the other 
ns had disagreed with the miners on ques- 
-of strategy. The miners struggled on 
out the support of the other organisations 
il the end of June. By that time all hope 
‘cess for their ambitious programme was 
for it was clear that the economic power 
bour in general had greatly diminished. 
e alliance did not take shape again until 
25, when a new constitution was drafted to 
lude the engineers (mechanics) in the mem- 
hip, together with the former allies. 
| the summer of 1925 the attention of 
whole. nation was focussed once more 
) the mining situation. On the thirtieth 
ne the Mining Association gave notice 
the wages agreement would terminate at 
end of July, and followed this notice with 
¿proposals for lower wages, which the 
rs promptly rejected. Acting under the 
trial Courts Act of 1919, the government 
9 a special court of inquiry on July 13th, 
“the Right Hon. H. P. Macmillan, W. 
vood, Esq., and Sir Josiah Stamp as its 
vers. The court failed to bring the 
ing sides into agreement or even into 
erence, as the miners would take no part 


e proceedings, holding them to be ob- 


lvedesigned to justify the “attack upon 
mers’ standard of living.”’ 
ZMARKABLE REPORT. 
he. court acted with unusual expedition, 
s report was made public on July 28th. 
“ Manchester Guardian” pronounced it 
most remarkable official report on the 
dustry since that of the Sankey Com- 
on-of 1919.’ The conclusions not only 
“claims of the miners for a mini- 
but also emphasised the need for 
efhciency inthe industry. The dispute 
said to have arisen from causes outside 
control of either party. Sir Josiah Stamp 
‘the author of an addendum indicating the 


the government’s currency policy and th 


culties of the coal industry. he 

On the eve of the expiration of the agre 
ment the Prime Minister himself intervened. 
Two days were spent in almost unbroken con- 
ferences, held alternately with the coal-owners 
and with the miners, who had put their case 


into the hands of a special committee 


appointed by the General Council of the 


Trades Union Conference. The time was 
drawing near not only for the withdrawal o 
a million minérs from their work, but for 
general paralysis of industry as well, for the 
railway and transport workers stood ready to. 
support the miners. Finally, in the eleventh 
hour, the government ‘‘ bought peace” by. 
proposing the following terms: 

1. The withdrawal of the coal-owners”” 
notices of the termination of the agreement. 

2. Financial assistance to the industry 
from the government so that wages might be- 
continued at the same level, pending oe 

3. A full investigation into the methods of © 
improving the productive efficiency of the min-_ 
ing industry. oe 

The proposals were accepted by both side 
and the coal-owners’ notices of the termina- 
tion of the agreement were at once with- 
drawn. a 


THE SERIOUS POSITION. 


The seriousness of the position of the- 
British coal industry has been admitted. by. 
the government itself. In the memorand 
issued’ in explanation of the terms of se 
ment which were reached at the end of Ju 
the following statement is made:— = ` 

‘Throughout the past twelve months 
state of trade in the coal-mining industry ha 
become steadily worse... . The Gover 
ment have recognised that the .coal-mini 
industry as a whole is, under existing. 
ditions, financially unable to give empl 
or to produce coal on a scale which- 
terests of the country demand.” 

Figures put before the court of inquiry 
showed that the output of coal per person 
per shift in Great Britain decreased fro 
1.031 metric tons in 1913 to .928 in 1924 
that this was a greater percentage redt 
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yn the day i. 
can make all the ballads, L care not who 
ethe laws,” declared Andrew Fletcher, and 
same maybe said of catch-phrases and 
és. A “back to the wall” attitude of 
s of thousands of determined men wih 
ch a song as this could easily make all the 
committees futile. 

right replies to bitterness are sympathy 
erstanding. 

n has a right to discuss the coal question 
e has mentally, at all events, placed himself 
side with men who must earn their living 
-caves, under conditions it would be hard 
t of us to endure for an hour. 

may get used to being skinned, but the 
al eel may not think so. Miners in the 
ay be disgruntled and dissatisfied, but in 
it each separate miner isa hero. Any man 
works seven hours at a stretch in a perilous pit 
most a right to regard himself as a vicarious 
erer for the welfare of humanity. 

t may be economically necessary that the 
teh: shall be longer and more profitable to the 
ier, but the necessity comes nearer to fulfilment, 
t least. we acknowledge the service that the 
r does his fellows. 
































COMMITTEE “small enough to get to 
business,” was Mr. Baldwin’s request at 
the Coal Conference. At the time of going 
ss we have no news of the getting down to 
with the problem but the phrase sounds 


small committee sitting around a table can 
ers. When a group of level-headed men 
iness and affairs discuss a problem, no 
how. difficult, the sane,»sensible course 
pens out before them. 

al problem, however, lies not in the 
sof such a group, but in the fact that these 
ist account for their decisions to those 
‘they represent. “ Gentlemen,” said a 
e on one such occasion, I agree with 
idings, but were I to say so to those I 
nt, they would call me a traitor and appoint 





E A sociation a British Chambers of 
ommerce: in 1 London has ee a resolution 





betting is on moral grounds, contend that gove 
ment sanction will increase the popularity o! 
~ they hold to be a fruitful cause of evil. 


one lady in the train. 
















































defaulting E which were now BTE s oa t 
meet their obligations. Roughly, it was- estimated. 
that the amount these states owed to this country 
was seventy-five million dollars. 
Twenty-five million pounds would be a pleasant 
reduction of our debt to the United States, butit - _ 
is doubtful if we shall get much benefit in raising ` 
the point. The case would not be settled by- 
passing a credit note from one nation to the other... 
Descendants of those who lost their money would _ 
surely have a prior claim on the government, and 
a good many old troubles would be reopened. ae 
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HE brick carrying trade appears to be 

flourishing and according toa writer in the 

‘Dai y News” a new type of flat bottomed: 

boat has been evolved to carry cargoes from 
Holland up the Thames and other rivers. 

In view of our house shortage we may take this =) 
asa good sign. It is up to our builders to buy o 
bricks in the cheapest market, and, in case of: 
national necessity, in any market. But it is rather o 
bewildering to the Jay mind that in many places” 
where there were thriving brick works in the days 
of cheap houses, the works are no longer existent, 
though the demand is great and presumably the 
prices are high. Local brick making might be a 
business worth investigating by enterprising youve met 
men with a little capital. es 
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HE suggested tax on betting i is at least irie. s 
to the sound principle of taxing wealth when 
it is made rather than when it is in the | 
making, but it does not appear to be welcomed 
with great eclat from any quarter. _ 
There has been a tradition that betting m 
favoured the impost, but this now seems to be fi 
from the case, as many of them. threaten to give 
up betting altogether, because this tax will ` ‘sweep _ 
awav almost the entire profits of scientific 
backing.” 
On tbe other hand, those whose objection te | 











“Shut the window or I shall die « of zold. an ic 
“Open it or I shall 
suffocate,” said another. “ What ever shall I do ??% 
said Mr. Eager-to-please. Spoke up the testi 
one, ‘ shut it and suffocate one of 'em, an 
open it and finish the other.” Mr. Churet 
his chance to impose his tax this year and, to m 
betting illegal next. eke 
The subject of betting wae c 
with ina speçial ar cle on n anot! 
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HE decision of the Air Ministry to appoint 

young men, with good business experience, 

as stores’ officers is excellent. The candidates 
for these positions must be between the ages of 
twenty-three and twenty-five on September Ist, 
1926, of good education, and have had five years 
experience with a firm of standing. 

Their duties will be to control and administer 
the supply of the complex equipment of the Royal 
Air Force. 

The decision opens cut wide possibilities. There 
are many positions in government departments for 
which a commercial training is the best possible 
preparation. 

The control of stocks of goods is obviously one of 
these, and there can hardly be a better service for 
experiment than this. 

No doubt, the government trained official does 
excellent work and performs his duty, as he sees 
at, with proper regard to what is expected of him. 
But, when the care of real property, worth large 
sums of money is involved, the training of the 
business firm is far more adequate than that of a 
state department. 

Stock, in a business firm, is viewed as the 
vehicle of profit that is often measured in trifling 
percentages. From the office to the loft, from the 
workshop to the dock-side, the realisation that 
“the top shilling is the profit,” involves the 


THE NEW DEVONSHIRE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. 






























careful buying, vigilant guard against deteriora: 
and economic ward against accumulations, 
welfare of the whole frm depends. This fee 
saturates the very atmosphere of trade. 

It is dificult to see how-government i 
can create quite this same sense of values, 
without it, no business firm conld hope te. g 
dividend. | 


MERICAN visitors have been sayin 

things about us lately to the s 

men. They admire the Britisher’s qu 

ness, ‘his politeness and (can an American 
more ?) his efficiency. 

Some of these visitors appear to be any 

our prosperity, and even after making ali 
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Cecil, where they meet those natives 
themselves proud, there really appears 
genuine amazement that our homes are 
and our feet are not bare. 

Have we overdone the depression y 
nation out to gets its share of the World's tr 
should avoid pleading poverty. The commerce 
traveller who does this, sells very f goods 


cry? 


bos + 


lew i 
the nation in different case, can it proclaim its 
poverty to the World one day, and expect to gel 
the World’s trade the next ? 





A SPECIAL ARTICLE APPEARS ON PAGE 58. 


strate we have grown rather weary of 
enetrating cry: “They do all this better 
i Às regards commerce generally it 
oubted if our own business men can be 
anywhere, or if they are now any less 

than they have always been. 
in. these days of huge organisations, new 
ns have arisen, connected chiefly with the 
c and psychological difficulty of great 
rs of workers uniting in the single enter- 
and increasingly it becomes apparent that 
yers in the United States have explored 
enues of solution with greater boldness than has 

_done here. 

s Mr. Gamage puts it, there is at the same 
1e a wonderful sense of equality and the pre- 
ition of a discipline that is more real than 


VENTY thousand women taking part in a 
great anti-strike demonstration remind us 
that the women are the chief sufferers 


ustrial disputes. But, women’s veto or 
s approval, we fear that when the occasion 
f the men will to strike, strike they will. 
emonstration is none the Jess an expression 
on that we must gladly welcome. It is an 
‘of a growing weariness of what is but a 
method of settling trade problems. No 
inded, with a fair sense of justice, will 
yy to any man the right to sell his labour 
‘market, and, extept in time of national 
ine to sell if it pleases him. Nor is 
ng really assailable in the principle of 
rgaining for good wages. 
n when these points are admitted, the 
is that the strike weapon is often used 
nd the strike threat frivolously. 
sound principle of trading (and selling 
yur is trade) our generation learns to pay 
ard to that invisible value “ goodwill.” A 
‘salesman will not alienate a good buyer 
fle, a firm will not offend a sound connec- 
ot a passing whim. It is not always the 
ite money loss that deters: it is the sense 
e mental reaction, Gamage wal! remain. 


The strike i is ‘clumsy ORA it “emphasise | 

“I buy” and “ you sell” aspect of work, without 
realising that “ goodwill ” is the real basis of trade 
deals. To work for the master who may lock one. 
out for a whim is like selling to a buyer who will 
close the account over tuppence: to employ men > 
who will down tools for a pique is like dealing at 
a shop where they value the custom at a flip of 
the finger. l 

Goodwill in trade raises the dealing to a kind 
of partnership . . . if it is desirable here, it is- 
even more desirable i in the labour market. a 
s MUCH brighter atmosphere prevails in © 

business than was the case four or five . 
years ago,” : 
recently. He meant in the faces and manner of 
business people, for he was speaking from the 

human nature point of view. 

His point was that it is largely the result of our 
passing a little farther away from the disillusion 
period after the war. The strong conviction that 
youth had done its noblest and best, and had been 
badly treated in consequence, gradually gives way 
to the sane sentiment of normal times: “ Good or 
bad, we’re all in it together.” 

These psychologists are queer folk when they 
handle business subjects. They don’t peer into 
figures and balance sheets as much as they do into 
faces and ` “atmospheres.” His verdict was cheer- 
ing: “ Britain is awake. You can see it in the 
factories and you can see it in the shops. The 
new youth that comes along is putting its back 
into it.’ 


xtg 
ays 


ASH ON DELIVERY is in operation, but 


there is evidence that the British public will =- 
need to be educated into postal buying, =- 
before it will be the great success that many had > 


hoped. Traders contend that the charges are too 
high, and that profit earning has out-weighed _ 
public service in the intentions of the postal. 
department. 7 

Apparently those who delight in sharp prac 
have been among the first to turn the new metl 
to account, for we hear of hard-earned silver being 
exchanged for such unconsidered trifles as bricks ei 
and rusty iron. : 

Opponents of the project will probably kage 
many such justifications of their attitude during 
the first few months of operation. The real valu 
of the plan can only be estimated after a reasonable k 
period of time. 

At present the real indication of the views of 
those who have long desired C.O.D. is to be found 
in the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
During the last few weeks an expert advertise 
would have noticed that a few business houses ar 
making a bolder bid for postal trade ‘than: the 
have hitherto attempted. 





said a psychologist caller = 


Henry Ford’s Doctrine and the 
Coal Crisis 


The problem of the coalfield is a severe test of any theory of commerce and 


economics. 


In this article it is not suggested that the solution can be found 


in Mr. Henry Ford’s system, but that his theory is at all events worth 
exploration. 


ł 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HAVE just been readıng, for the third 
time, ‘‘My Life and Work,” by Henry 
Ford, and I lit on the phrase :— 

“ He believes that all things are possible; 
at the same time he keeps his feet on the 
ground.”’ 

This is what Ford says about Edison, and 
it could just as easily be what Edison might 
have said about Ford, for the whole of this 
wonderful life-story is the record of a prac- 
tical idealist—-a man who dreams, and then 
sets to work to make the dream come true. 


A NEW WAY OF THINKING. 

No man has affected commerce so violently 
in the generation as Henry Ford. He has 
created a new way of thinking about manu- 
facture and distribution that has affected the 
outlook of countless numbers of employers 
nm a manner that we have scarcely yet 
realized. In very much more hmuited degree, 
at least as far as this country is concerned, 
he has affected the outlook of numbers of 
employees. 

The man who uses capital and controls a 
business, 1s usually more interested in new 
developments that affect the ratio of profits 
to wages, than is the employee. 

The minimum wage of the Ford factory 
of 25s. per day can be “just a good example 
of what ought to be paid’’: to the wage- 
earner; but to the employer, the facts that 
Henry Ford has become the mchest man in 
the world, his firm leads in competition, give 
the rate of pay a meaning of startling charac- 
ter, 

Manufacturers, merchants and large em- 
ployers dre usually men of keen discrimina- 
tion and bold enterprise, and are not to be 
lightly summarised as old-fashioned and slow 
because they make big changes cautiously. 
These men read the signs of the times with 
the eyes of understanding, even though they 
may not scrap a machine or change a plan. 


My Life and Work by Henry Ford, in collaboration 
with Samuel Crowther Wm Heinemann, Ltd 6s net. 


THREE ENDS AT END. 

The position in the commercial world 1s 
this: im a most spectacular manner it has 
been shown that three ends can be achieved 
at once. 

(1) Higher wages; 

(2) Competing prices; and 

(3) Vast accumulation of capital. 

This sort of thing may have been done 
before, but the ordinary large trader has 
never been quite sure about it. At all events 
there has lurked in his mind the suspicion 
that the money that ıs paid to Smith ıs not 
available for Robinson, and that of Jones 
gets more, Brown will get less. 

To pay higher wages, bring down the 
prices and build up capital simultaneously 
is something he may accept as part of an 
advertisement creed, but in the back of his 
mind the proposition isn’t good arithmetic; 
at all events it wasn’t until Henry Ford 
became the richest man in the world. 

These are the violent, tumultuous contra- 
dictions in terms that are being faced by 
business men. It is in many cases the 
removal of landmarks and the smashing up 
of old foundations that has not been equalled 
in the history of commerce for centuries. 
Some have read the story in a very incom- 
plete way, and apphed ıt with varying success 
—frequently ill-success. 


A NARROW OPINION. 

Those, for example, who simply saw the 
new teacher as a believer in mass-production 
have mostly missed the point. There was 
mass-production in industry long before 
Henry Ford was born, indeed, rarely in the 
history of commerce, especially of British 
commerce, has the alert manufacturer missed 
a chance of applying this principle up to the 
limits of safety. 

The sudden possibilities of a great new 
industry gave opportunities for this method 
to be applied on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude at Dear-born. Some men, simply 
copying the method, have thriven—others 
have come to disaster. 
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These, who make ‘‘Henry Ford’s_ doc- 
trne” and “mass production ” interchange- 
able terms, think a great deal too much of 
Henry Ford as the man of action, and think 
a great deal too little of him as the man of 
vision. 

When you are dealing with a prophet, it is 
his prophecy that matters, and the fact that 
it 1s applicable to life in its conditions right 
away, 1s all the more warrant for reaching 
aie those outward symbols at the prophecy 
itself. 


A SINGLE MANIFESTATION. 


Those who see Henry Ford as the great 
organiser, and, start organising on his hnes 
may save money or lose ıt; they may meet 
the King to be knighted at Buckingham 
Palace, or the Official Receiver to be ‘‘ divi- 
dended’’ at Carey Street. Either way they 
miss the pomt. Mass-production isn’t Henry 
~ Ford’s gospel—it is a single manifestation of 

it. 

The real doctrine hes much more ‘in the 
‘words he spoke about Edison, ‘‘ All things 
possible . . . feet on the ground.” 

Most of us looking broadly at commerce 
as public service would say, ‘‘ There ought to 
be enough necessary commodities to go 
round, and it ıs up to those who produce 
and distribute to see to ıt that all get some, 
even if the majority get rather short com- 
mons.” 

But this new prophet comes along with his 
vehement doctrine. In effect he cries: ‘‘ Non- 
sense; going short is sheer laziness and 
stupidity. There are not only enough neces- 
saries here for everyone, but enough luxuries 
as well.” 


LAZINESS OF THE MIND. ` 

He hits out as he talks of his vision, but 
‘he keeps his feet to the ground.” Laziness 
he detests, but it 1s‘the laziness of the mind 
rather than of the body. At one place in his 
book he waxes almost pathetic over the case 
of the farmer who will trudge needless miles 
in the course of the week to carry water, 
that a few lengths of pipe would easily bring. 
It grievés him to see the delicate muscles 
and fibres of the human frame being strained 
and worn to shreds to ‘do the work that 
power could easier do. 

It is his vision and his outlook that make 
this man an amazing mass of contradictions. 
The richest man in the world, he speaks of 
money with a cold scorn that should make 


a financier weep. A believer that the saying, _ 


“ All men are equal,” is a frigid and calcu- 
lated le, and that even two Ford cars, all of 
whose parts are interchangeable are unique 
and dissimilar, he is yet an advocate of 


repeated monotonous acts. A believer in the 
most up-to-date commercial methods, he has 
scrapped offices wholesale, and mpped out 
telephones by the hundred. A great maker 
of machines, he declares, ‘‘ Business is not 
a machine. It ıs a collection of people who 
are brought together to do work, and not to 
write letters to each other.” 

Here 1s his vision: Nature is bountiful, there 
1s enough for all—the reason any go short 
is that we don’t let nature do what she wants 
to do, pour her fullness into our laps. 

‘The Daily Mail Mission” has brought 
back its reports from the land of Henry Ford, 
and they all repeat the fact that masters and 
men alike have grasped the new teaching. 

“We don’t talk about a /zvzimg wage... 
we talk about a saving wage,” said one em- 
ployer to the British visitors. He meant: 
“ We do not think of industry as that which 
shall keep body and soul together, till the 
time of impoverished old age. We think of 
it as that which shall put a piano into ever 
cottage and change slumland into willadom.”’ 

Henry Ford does not believe that if Jones 
gets more, Smith gets less, and he has 
largely converted his own countrymen. At 
the root of most of our own commercial 
troubles ıs still the belief that there is only 
so much property in the world, and if Peter 
takes the hon’s share Paul can only have 
the cub’s. 


THE CASE OF COAL, 

Very, very slowly are we learning the new 
lesson. We have the case of coal before us. 
A short-sighted man will say, ‘‘ If the workers 
get more wages, we shall pay more for our 
coal” A mere visionary would say, “ We 
can pay more wages, abolish the subsidy, and 
have cheaper coal,” and neither would help 
us much. 

But the man we want, and the man who 
exists among us, is the man who sees that 
‘fall things are possible, and yet has his 
feet on the ground’’; who not only sees the 
vision, but makes it come true. 

When Ford wrote that phrase, he revealed 
a bit of his own character, for he is a 
dreamer who has disciplined himself to be 
practical, and it is usual in wiiting words 
of this kind to state the natural and easy 
part first. Ford 1s a man to whom faith is 
easy and natural, whereas with most of us 
the easy and natural part of life is keeping 
our feet on the ground. 

- Hence it is, that in viewing economic, social 

and commercial problems, we get a better 
gnp of his real meaning, if we reverse the 
order of his word and state the case, ‘‘ They 
had their feet on the ground, but they 
believed all things were possible.” i 


Costing Systems and the Half-Idle 
Factory. 


How a Faulty System of Cost Accountancy puts a Firm 
out of Competition. 


BOOK written just after the Armistice 
A and influenced largely by war problems 
of production may seem a little out of 
date, but there 1s, none the less, a real value 
just now of an English edition of Mr. H. L. 
Gantt’s ““Organisng for Work,’ as the 
themes he treats upon have come to the front 
again with great insistence 
He wages a battle against ‘‘ static ’’ business 
and points out how futile were the buyers 
and sellers and men of accounts during the 
great war, and how necessary were the 
producers. 


STATISTICS THAT DAMAGE TRADE. 

As he sees business, the statistician 1s often 
the man who makes production impossible. 
The antidote to tabulated losses 1s not more 
accountancy but bolder production. 

Here 1s a quotation :— 


“ As an illustration, I may cite a case which 
recently came to my attention A man found that 
his cost on a certain article was thirty cents. When 
he tound that he could buy it for twenty-six cents, 
he gave orders to stop manufacturing and to buy it, 
saying he did not understand how his competitor 
could sell at that price He seemed to realise that 
there was a flaw somewhere, but he could not locate 
1t. 

“I asked him of what his expenses consisted 

‘ His reply was, labour ten cents, material eight 
cents, and overhead twelve cents, 

“ I then asked him if he was running his factory 
at full capacity, and got-the reply that he was 
running it at_less than half its capacity, possibly at 
one-third i 

“ The next question was: What would be the 
overhead on this article if the factory were running 
full? The reply was that ıt would be about five 
cents I suggested that in such a case the cost would 
be onlv twenty-three cents The possibility that his 
competitor was running his factory full suggested 
itself at once as an explanation 

“The next question that suggested itself was how 
the twelve cents overhead, which was charged to this 
article, would be paid if the article was bought, The 
obvious answer was that ıt would have to be distri- 
buted over the product still being made, and would 
thereby increase its cost. 

“ In such a case it would probably be found that 
some other article was costing more than it could 
be bought for, and, 1f the same policv were pursued, 

Organising for Work, by H L Gantt Geo Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd 5s. 
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the second article should be bought, which would 
cause the remaining product to bear a still higher 
expense rate If this policy were carried to us 
logical conclusion, the manufacturer would be bus- 
ing everything before long, and be obliged to give 
up manufacturing entirely ” 

Mr. Gantt proceeds with his argument, that 
supposing there were three factories instcad of 
one, and two of them were closed dowa 
because orders were small, while the third was 
running at capacity, no manufacturer would 
deem it sound policy to charge the overheads 
of the two closed factories upon the one in 
work and thus put it out of competition 

Yet he points out that the overhcads of a 
factory only partly running fall on the trade 
it does. 

His point is that all costing should be made 
up on the presumption that the factory 1s fully 
employed or, to use his own words “The 


indirect expense chargeable to the outfit of a 


factory should bear the same ratio to the 
indirect expenses necessary to run the factorv 
at normal capacity, as the output in question 
bears to the normal output of the factory ” 

This appears sane and sound enough. The 
point that naturally arises 1s, what about the 
loss? How do we charge up the cost of the 
part of the factory that ıs idle? 


“IDLENESS COSTS.” 


To meet this Mr. Gantt suggests “ Idleness 
costs ’’ to be charged as a separate cost against 
net profits and, according to the custom of 
his land, backs upon the contention with charts 
(Apparently a good American cannot think 
without charts and diagrams ) 

He contends that the effect of such idleness 
figures (and he 1s surely right) would be a 
greater effort to keep up production, whereas 
the effect of putting all the overheads upon 
actual work done is to drive the small trade 
smaller. 

Mr. Gantt deals with other subjects inter- 
linked with this, and, at the moment, his 
views of autocracy v democracy in manage- 
ment are of interest and value, though they 
would not be sure of universal acccptance 


Ps 
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Westward Ho! 


Commerce as well as fashion 
‘tends toward the West in 
London. 


HE western end of most cities is the 
fashionable quarter. The reason is, 
probably, that wealthy folk build their 

houses on the side of the city where they can 
get the evening sunlight from over open 
country. 

In a case like that of London where there 
is nO more open country beyond the wealthy 
quarter, interesting things happen as the 
business centre gradually extends or detaches 
special industries that form new centres. 
Where these are connected with luxury trades, 
or influenced by the advertisement fever of 
the age, they also tend westward or, at all 
events, toward the districts in which the 
suggestion of prosperity 1s a trading asset. 

Hence we have seen the great new centre of 
Kingsway and Aldwych opened up. These 
new thoroughfares hold the offices of firms 
who think in millions and operate through 
advertisement. 

KINGSWAY A HALF-WAY HOUSE. 

But Kingsway ıs only a half-way house. 
The new commercial centre seems to be 
Mayfair itself, and as the quarter of fashion 
can scarcely now go further west, its only 
chance is ın ‘the skyward direction. 

Hence we see a one time ducal residence 
planned for commerce upon the ground floor 
and aristocratic residences above. 

We need no great imagination to think of 
the near future when, in such buildings of 
the future, business offices may be found above 
the level of the ground floor, and a process 
commence in the west end skyscraper of trade 


chasing the wealthy flat dwellers higher and- 


higher toward the attics. 

e that as it may, the new Devonshire 
House 1s a striking addition to the architecture 
of London. 

Those of us whose admiration for such 
erections as Bush House and the massive 
structure at London Bridge is tempered with 
misgivings, or who gaze upon the new corner 
of Wellington Street and the Strand in 
appalled dismay, must admit, ‘‘ If these are 
all examples of a new period of architecture, 
this Piccadilly building seems happiest.’’ 

Every age must find joy in its own 
conceptions of art, even though its successor 
finds grief in them. The late Victorians wept 
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over Bloomsbury and rediscovered Queen 
Anne, our own generation begins to love the 
bold straight line of frontage, the lordly 
squares, and to regard Bedford Park as an 
outward and visible sign of Colney Hatch. 

Our grandchildren will deplore this age of 
architecture as ‘‘ the barrack era.’’ But we are 
not our own grandchildren and we can stand 
in Green Park and, gazing on the new 
Devonshire House, feel rather proud of it. 

The building has been an enormous task 
accomplished in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

The area of the site 1s 35,000 square feet, 
and the volume of earth which was excavated 
in order to form the basement was 33,000 
cubic yards. Concrete to the amount of 
14,000 cubic yards has been used in the 
building, and 60,000 cubic feet of stone ıs the 
quantity required for covering in the steel 
framework and forming the outside walls. 
The average number of men employed on the 
site has been about 600, while a much greater 
army was made busy ın supplying and carryin 
material and in other ways. The effect of 
such a piece of work upon many quarries, 
factories and workshops 1s not easily measured. 
There are a considerable number of men 
employed in workshops, quarries, and so forth, 
who prepare material for the work, whilst an 
army of other persons who supply the 
component parts of fittings and prepare raw 
material, etc., are indirectly affected the 
moment a general contractor or specialist 
commences operations. 

The general contractors for Devonshire House 


‘are Messrs. Holland and Hannen and Cubitts 


Ltd. 

The present company ıs an amalgamation 
which took place in the ’seventies of two firms 
Cubitts and Holland & Hannen. The former 
was founded in 1815 by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
who was responsible for the great town 
lanning schemes of that day, including 
Beaia Barnsbury Park, Clapham, Pimlico, 
and others. Holland & Hannen commenced 
business at a slightly later date with the 
object of developing property in the Holborn 
district, and facil became the rivals of 
Cubitts. The two firms, in 1909, were formed 
into a company under tts present title. Among 
the chief buildings erected by the firm are 
Euston Station, Lloyds Bank, Prudential 
Assurance Building, Cunard Building, 
Liverpool, Waring and Gillows, Osborne 
House for Queen Victoria, Blanford for 
Viscount Portman, Ironmonger’s Hall, and the 
New County Hall. 


Does Commercial Travelling Unsettle a 
Man for Other Work in Commerce? 


Four Opinions Upon a Correspondent’s 


CORRESPONDENT wnites:—‘‘I have - 


been a commercial traveller for twenty 

years in the drapery trade, and saved 
a little money every year with the object of 
getting into my own business. Recently I 
acquired a partnership in a thriving retail 
concern, wn which 1 
league, and now at the conclusion of twelve 
months we find profits are fairly good, and 
the working arrangements satisfactory. 

“ But there is a fly in the ointment. 

“ My partner has never been anything but 
a retailer, and as such ıs a master of disc- 
pline and lives his life by the clock, Needless 
to say, it would be difficult to work with him 
if one did not fall into line with his ways. 

“ But the road calls me. To wake up day 
after day in the same town; to be seated in 
the private office opening the letters at ten 
minutes to nine (I shudder to think how my 
partner would take it if I were there at five 
minutes to the hour), to feel till seven or 
eight o’clock that your walls are your prison 
—-these things pall. 

“It isn’t the-work—there is nothing in the 
work compared with a traveller’s lite. In 
fact, the task that falls to me, in which I am 
supposed to excel, the task of shopwalker, is 
frequently one in ‘which one has to stand at 
ease and look magnificent. 

‘Tt is just this: the road calls me—the 
pas the variety of it. My old position 

en to me, and as a traveller I should earn 
ate larger income at once, though the 
business shows hopeful signs and tends to 
expand. Have I made a mistake? Should 
a traveller for twenty years try to change his 
hfe?—R. L.” l 


A GROCER’S OPINION. 

We have asked one or two opinions. A 
prosperous retail grocer writes :— 

“R. L. repeats my own history, though I 
was not quite so long on the road. Durin 
my first two or three years in my shop, i 
found the confinement almost unendurable, 
and coupled with this was the experience, 
very different from your questioner, that the 
shop was not very successful. 

‘“But I stuck it. Presently the tide began 
to turn,, and the restless feelmg began to 


ave an excellent col- 


Enquiry. 


weaken. Having my evenings in one town 
and becoming interested in local events, | 
soon found that the settled life 1s the best, 
especially as one gets older. 

“ Recently, too, I met my successor with 
my old firm. He was finding things very diff- 
cult, he told me, as the ground he (and I) 
had once covered alone, was now cut up 
between four travellers who were expected to 
work ıt much finer.” 


A TRAVELLER'S VIEW. 

A commercial traveller who read the letter 
of “R. L.” gives the following opinion :— 

‘“Much depends on the man. I have been 
a traveller since I was eighteen, with a short 
break during the war ie I was sent on 
transport work (I was only accepted by the 
army in 1018), and for a year about 1921, 
when I was appointed indoor sales manager for 
a large firm. 

this last position I was a failure, and 

was glad enough to change back. I don’t 
think a man who has been accustomed to- 
the irregular hours of the road for years does 
wisely ın trying to change, but much depends 
on the man.’ 


A MANUFACTURER'S JUDGMENT. 

A manufacturer writes :— 

“ I have never been a constant and regular 
traveller, but in the first few years of my busi- 
ness life I had a round of journeys that took 
me about five weeks in the quarter to get 
round—a fortnight on the South Coast, and 
three weeks in the Midlands. It was the rule 
of the firm that every partner or future pait- 
ner should spend a part of his time travelling. 

“I must confess that ‘R. L.’s’ lette: opens 
out a new idea of work and inclination. I 
find work of all kinds has its interests as 
well as its drawbacks. After being away 
for a week’s journey (and I still do relief 
work for my travellers in case of illness or 
during their holidays) I find it rather pleasant’ 
to come to the ‘four walls,’ and, equally, 
a journey 1s a pleasant change. 

“If a man’s heart ıs in his work there 
should be no sense of restriction. The head 
of my office is an ex-traveller, and he does 
his work just as thoroughly in one place as 
he did in the other.” 
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Another traveller gave his opinion :— 

“I think ‘R. L.’ is very sensible in what 
he says. This 1s my third year on the road 
and I am sure that ] must make up my mind 
pretty quickly to adopt travelling entirely, or 
get into indoor work again. 
another three years’ travelling, I should be 
entirely unfitted to keep regular hours, in an 
employed position. 

‘All the same, I have learned more about 
business in three years’ travelling than I could 
have learned ın twenty years in an office,” 


Britain is Regaining Her Lead. 
Sır WILLIAM MACARA. 


HEN the ex-Kaiser read of ‘* scenes ” 
in the British Parliament and hints of 
civil war in Ireland he jumped _to the 

conclusion that Great Britain was in a state 
of hopeless chaos and disruption, and that the 
time was ripe for launching a great and 
devastating war. He was persuaded that we 
were on the point of a rebellion, that we had 
lost all our old stamina and unity of action, 
and that his task would be easy, by striking 
at us through Ireland, to bring us to chaos 
and defeat. 

The ‘ex-Kaiser has lived to regret his 
impetuosity, just as other people will make a 
sad mustake if they conclude that England, 
because she has temporarily been hard hit 
owing to her commitments in the war, has 
neither the will nor the power to lift herself 
again into her old position of industrial and 
commercial supremacy. 

IN QUALITY—UNBEATEN ! 

- What European country, one would like to 
know, 1s so rapidly regaining her pre-war 
prestige and position as England, despite the 
fact that she is at present sustaining the 
burdens of half-a-dozen countries besides her 
own? 

And what country is taking from us the 
trade which was essentially English before the 
war? No one has the temerity to say that'we 
are being beaten ın quality; all that is suggested 
is'that we are being under-cut im price in a 
few instances. 


Let me say this—and it applies to all kinds 
of trades—that, quality for quality, we are 
being beaten in no country on the face of the 
earth, and that where other countries have 
managed to get goods taken in markets that 
were regarded as our own, those goods 
are not to be compared in quality, and are 
being taken as a mere make-shift until either 


I think if I had = 


our old customers can come to our prices or 
we can get down to theirs. 

Two instances will suffice. We have been 
told ad mauseam that Italy and Japan, but 
Italy especially, were “‘making inroads into 
our markets,’’ and that Italy was doing so 
because she had the advantage of us both in 
price and quality. A Manchester merchant, 
writing recently in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,”’ 
said :— 

_ ‘I should lıke to add to the most valuable piece 

of information, given by your Milan correspondent 

in your commercial issue of last week, on the 
so-called: Italian competition, that a few months 
ago a considerable volume of business was booked 
in Manchester instead of ın Italy on certain Italian 
‘ qualities, which were poor imitations of: Lanca- 
shire’s finer qualities. It 1s not true to say that 


Lancashire is picking up the trade left by her 
foreign competitors; the boot is on the other leg ”’ 


Nor would Italy be able to get any of this 
foreign trade at all if she were not eating 
into her capital in order to undersell in these 
markets. It has been put on record by Dr. 
Mylius, the President of the Italian Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, that the spinners and 
manufacturers of bs country are working on 
a pre-war costing scale, and are making no 
provision for the replacement of machinery. 


TRUTH ABOUT ITALY AND JAPAN. | 

Moreover, Italy, when all is said and done, 
has but a very, small percentage of the world’s 
spindles—not enough, indeed, to supply the 
whole of her Home wants—and if she were in 
a position to sell abroad all she manufactures, 
the total would not make a preat deal of- 
difference to the world’s supplies. 


As to Japan, it 1s a well-known fact that 
such increase of exports into India as she has- 
been able to secure, with her comparatively few 
spindles, was gained at a time when we were 
engaged in war and were unable to supply 
India’s needs, and that such stuff as she is 
making ıs of but poor quality and enters more 
into competition with Indian-made goods than 
with goods made in Lancashire. 

These things, of course, are not understood 
by the ordinary newspaper reader, who, on 
seeing that Japan has increased her exports 
of cotton goods, jumps to the conclusion that 
she has thereby done Lancashire an irreparable 
injury. 
`~ The other instance concerns the British iron 
trade, which is evidently well able to take care 
of itself, judged by the following paragraph 
which appears in the newspapers at the time, 
of writing :— 

‘The Buenos Aires and Pacific Railwav 

Company, Limited, have placed a contract with 
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British manufacturers for 44,000 tons of steel rails 
British rails, according to the results of impartial 

~ tests made recently, are the most durable in the 
world, and American the poorest.” 


BRITAIN REGAINING HER LEAD, 
Owing to our financial and other burdens 
at the moment we may be handicapped on the 
‘selling side, but quality ıs bound to tell in the 
end, and Britain stands for quality first, last 
and all the time. Many countries thought 
they saw a unique opportunity of snatching 
our trade when we had our hands tied behind 


us in war-time, but now that we are free again 
they are dropping back in the race in every 
part of the et i 

From Spain, from South Africa and other 
countries come accounts of disillusioned 
consumers who were persuaded to take up 
foreign goods when we were unable to give 
deliveries ; while in India the people are longing 
for the time when they will be able to 
substitute reliable Manchester goods for the 
inferior imitations which foreigners have put 
upon the market. 


Commerce and Betting. 


By ANTI-GAMBLER, 


HE cause of much of the smaller kind of 
gambling now prevalent hes in our 
commercial and industiial methods. 

Betting 1s not so much a disease ın itself, as 

a symptom cf something very wrong. that les 
behind it. 

This is the monotony of modern day hfe 

` among a large number of persons in employed 
positions. 


MAN AN ADVENTURER. 


Man ıs by nature an adventurer: it 1s in 
his blood to take risks and to accept the 
varied consequences in good fortune or bad 
fortune that reswt from backing his own 
efforts against fate. He ıs the descendant cf 
-Jong lines of ancestors who joined the chase, 
scoured the seas, fought with nature for har- 
vests, engaged in pemls of trading and in a 
hundred ways risked the effort of today for 
the unmeasurable results of to-morrow. 

Our industrial and eccnomic system has 
changed all this. 

The youth who learns to be a fitter, a boot- 

maker, or a mason, arrived at the age of 
manhood, has come to the end cf adventure. 
He receives the weekly wage that will not 
only be the standard for the next few weeks, 
but that, as far as he knows, will be the 
standard wage for ten, twenty or fifty years 
to come. i 

He has his place in hfe. In the course of 
a generation his union may force a few pence 
an hour from the employers, or circumstances 
May put up prices agdinst him, so that his 
wage shall be of less value by a few pence. 

He has his social status. If he remains in 
his trade, that will be more or less ‘fixed. 

-But these are Wot the only points that 
affect him: Work itself tends to become more 
mechanical. The bootmaker, who once made 


and fitted the complete pair of boots, now 
seated in the same seat ın the same factorv, 


_ day after day and year after year, moves the 


machine before him in the. same way doing 
his one operation—fittmg in the tongue o 
making the eye-holes for the laces, ar some 
other part in a series of operations 

A few years ago, many whose life-work 
now never varies a fraction, were out in 
Flanders suffering another kind of monotony, 
it is.true, but a kind that unfitted men fo 
the monotony of factory and workshcp 

This man with the deadly dull task, with 
the definite place in hfe, ling im the drab 
home in the cordid or dismal street, is the 
descendant of those who tracked the wild 
bear for food. Js it a wonder he still longs 
fer a thrill, a game of chance? 

This 1s why he backs the “40 to 1, also 
ran’’; this 1s the reason why the result cf the 
Calcutta Sweepstake or the Hospital Lottery 
sends him out with his shilling to. find the 
street bookmaker. 

THE CHARM OF UNCERTAINTY 
The hope is vain that tightening up the 


_laws against betting, that driving the small 


bookie into yet more furtive ways, 1s going 
to kill the desire fer what may be good luck 
or what may be bad luck, but what has the 
charm of uncertainty. 

The writer of this article never made a bet 
in his life,.but it 1s only fair to say that that 
life has had sufficient succession of incidents 
of change and uncertainty to make any desire 
for artificial thrils unnecessary. Some cf us 
never have two days’ work alike, it is hard 
for us to understand the secret springs in_the 
lives of those who will be doing the same 
work at ten o’clock next Tuesday week as _ 
they did at half-past four twelve months ago 


last September, 
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State endorsement of betting may be hurt- 
ful, but whether it shall be made ın the form 
.of taxation ıs for the nation as a whole to 
decide. Our laws are not made by a few 
moralists for the multitude, and it 1s well 
that they are not, for probably where they 
fail to express the wishes of the majority 
they fail to operate with satisfaction. More 
than this, it is to be doubted if taxing can be 
regarded as official endorsement. The United 
States tanff on Bntish goods are not regarded 
-as American endorsement of our goods, 


THE REAL CAUSES OF BETTING. 

I am opposed on principle to betting. I 
endorse, to the full, the opimion that it is a 
cause of very much evil . . . but the mght 
way to strike at betting ıs to strike at the 
-causes that lead to it. 

These causes among the industrial workers 
are monotony of work, housing conditions, 
the fixed pay insisted upon by the unions, 
ithe barrier to advance that is at once raised 
when a man lets all his bargaining for wages 
be part of collective bargaining. ` 

The remedies he in the hands of masters 
and men. The monotonous task 15 already 
receiving attention, the “ Daily Mail ’’ cam- 
-paign for higher wages as a result of its recent 
mission to America 1s an indication cf what 1s 
-moving in the minds of many about the fixed 
wage. 

In last month’s issue of this magazine 
reference was made to Mr. Selfridge’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ business men should cultivate 
‘that courage and nerve which enabled them 
‘to take their chance and take risks mstead of 
-playing for safety first.” 

It 1s probable that Mr. Selfridge sees a 
serious weakness ın our national character at 
‘the present time. Almost certainly what we 
want 1s not less of the adventurous spirit, but 
more, 


“FOOLING AWAY THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 

Britain ıs fooling away ın silly little stakes 
at street corners and telephone messages to 
‘bookmakers the courageous spirit of daring 
that can make her again as ıt has made her 
in the past—the greatest trading nation. 

There 1s folly in putting a sovereign on a 
“horse, where what you gain 1s just what some 
-other trifler loses. But there is courage and 
daring in putting a sovereign into an effort or 
an adventure that will make for an increase 
-of the world’s wealth. 

It was once said of Cornishmen that tin 
mines were their race-courses, and some held 
‘that it was almost as sad a thing for a man 
sto adventure money in ‘‘ Wheel Betty ”’ or 


‘West Pools °? as to put it on the Derby 
favourite. 

But a hundred pounds lost by one man on 
the Derby means that (minus hberal deduc- 
tions for bookmakers, race-course gangs, and 
parasites) other gamblers are just 4100 
richer. 

But a hundred pounds “ adventured ”? and 
lost in a tin-mine may bring £10,000 worth 
of ore to the surface and enable a hundred 
miners to find work for months. 

We want the brave spirit of venture... 
but we want ıt to show itself in a bolder 
national trading and manufacturing — spirit. 
We do not want it in the futile foolishness of 
the bookmakers’ art. 


The Psychology of Commerce. 


O connect psychology with commerce 

seems like ‘‘ shooting the square root 

- of two with a rook rifle’? (to borrow a 

phrase from Mr. H. G. Wells). Commerce 

deals with shipping, balance sheets and 

machinery ; while psychology ıs the science of 
the soul. 

But once upon a time, an advertising ex- 
pert, searching through Roget’s Thesaurus 
for a new verbal pyrotechnic, stumbled upon 
that fascinating word, and, not counting the 
consequences, referred to ‘‘ the psychology of 
advertising.” Other publicity men, notoriously 
swift at absorbing new ideas, beheld the 
wonder, realised ıt as a star, brought out 
their ropes and hitched their wagons, since 
when no advertising expert can discuss a 
‘“ten-inch double-column ad.’’ without using 
the phrase. 

And the advertising men are right. They 
may work the word to death, and drag it in 
where it doesn’t belong; but the sound sense 
of it all in the expert’s logic is that you must 
sell the goods inside the buyer’s mind, before 
you can sell them over the shop counter. 

“ Do you know anything about business?” 
said an employer to an applicant for a post. 

“I know a great deal about human 
nature,” was the reply. 

‘They are the same thing,” said the em- 
ployer. ‘‘ When can you start?” 

That business and human nature are at 
least closely allied, all the commercial world 
would agree; but the word psychology has a 
different sound: the thing savours of the 
occult to the level-headed man of affairs— 
and he does not like occult mysteries. 

None the less, modern commerce 1s such 
that the sound psychologist can often score 
where the mere human nature expert can lose 
ground, for in one case the human mind is 


The Psychology of Commerce. 


realised as a flexible thing capable of infinite 
responses, while in the other humanity may 
‘ easily seem as lifeless as the setting of a 
stage play. 

Let us think of the business man as an 
employer. As an expert in human nature he 
can swiftly pass judgment on his workers. 
“* This one is shiftless . .. that one is a 
worker to the finger-tips. Harry will watch 
the clock . . Joseph will study book-keep- 
ing of evenings. In so far he is well armed 
for business. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF DAMP WALLS. 


But the natural psychologist is still better 
armed. ‘‘ Can these women igen their best 
at dainty tasks before cracked glass panes, 
and with damp paper around ae peeling 
from the walls?’ he asks. 

The difference seems small—but it is vital. 
Seeing human nature as it is is half the 
battle, but seeing it as it may be is the other 
oe more important. half—the victory 

a 

The psychology of business is really the 
power of seeing humanity alive and in a state 
of flux. It doesn’t always take a big-brain 
man to do this; more likely it takes a big- 
heart man to do ıt. The giants of the com- 
mercial world sometimes surprise us in this 
respect, for they are often stranger in their 
human sympathies than in their trading 
account wisdom. (Their reward is this: that 
when the human nature side of a business is 
all wrong the balance sheet swiftly follows 
suit——-but when the gemus is stirring a mass 
of workers, not only into mental activity, but 
into mental unity, the figures show the fact. 


A MISTAKEN POLICY. 


Just after the Armistice there came 
together in London a band of men whose 
abilities and opportunities marked them out 
for large scale patie The genius at the 
head was a business getter, and the place 
became a hive. 

But not for long. A sense began to grow 
up that something was wro It was a 
junior worker who first put aie feeling into 
words, “‘ We are being pitted against each 
other.” 

It was true, and it is not suggested here 
that this method is bad, because feendly com- 
petition is a good method, but what can be 
a spur in one place may bea goad in anothér. 
It takes a sound psychologist to do this kind 
of thing. ‘‘ Pitting’’ in ied case meant ‘‘ I 
‘suspect.the lot of you. This is my check.” 
Hence the hive ceased to hum. 

The sound psychologist says, 
““Mjnd reacts on mind. [If 


in effect, 
can get the 
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right mental attitude ın my principal workers, 
the others will adopt the right practical 
acts,’ à 

Let us take the subject of honesty to illus- 
trate. A wise man will, of course, take 
1oper precautions. He will not leave a sack- 
ul of undpened mail order letters in a corner 
of the warehouse, or allow the cashier to do 
hs own auditing and decline all holidays for 
year on end. But the man who ıs psycho- 
ogically wise will do more than these things. 
We will employ honest men-and women every- 
where he can, knowing that the greatest 
check on dishonesty in the E is the 
broad average of integrity ın the whole. 

The psychologist ın business may set much 
on industry——-but he will gladly take on two 
feeble optimists to replace one industrious 
grumbler—and save money by it. 

“A pretty kind of correspondence clerk, 


this Tompkins,” said one partner to another. | 


“ Why, he can’t spell.” 

‘But his cheery letters bring replies—and 
orders,” said the other. “If you have time, 
you might correct his spelling, but for good- 
ness sake don’t meddle with his cheerful- 
ness.” 

(A second article will appear next month ) 


INSPIRATIONAL TALKS. 


The Origin of Our Cast Iron. 


HE cast-iron which comes from the blast- 
furnace may, from its useful’ quality 
of fusibility, be immediately used,’ as 

everyone knows, for manufacturing purposes 
by re-melting ıt and pouring it into moulds 
cf any required shape, this being the business 
ot the irenfounder: 

simple as this appears, the use of cast-iron 
is only of medern date compared with that of 
its purer“rival. ` It:'may be obscurely traced 
to the fifteenth century, 1f not earlier, but the 
process of. casting was beset with many 
mechanical difficulties, which were not 
thoroughly vanquished till about 1700. 

In that year Abraham Darby, an intelligent 
mechanic, who had brought some Dutch 
workmen to establish. a brass foundry at 
Bristol, conceived that cast-iron might be 
substituted for brass, and prevailed upon his 
workmen to make the experiment, but without 
success until a happy incident occurred in 
connection with which Dr. Percy, in his great 
work on ‘‘ Metallurgy,” relates an interesting 
anecdote. 

About this period, a Welsh shepherd boy, 
named John Thomas, succeeded in rescuing 
a flock of -his master’s sheep from a snow- 
drift, and later in the spring of the same year, 
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during - heavy rain and the melting of the 
snow, he swam a river to fetch home a herd 
of mountain cattle. These he collected and 
drove to the river; but the ford had now 
become a boiling torrent. He nevertheless 
crossed it on the back of an ox, and brought 
home the whole herd in safety. 

As a reward for his courage, his master 
presented him with four of the sheep which’ 
he had saved. He sold their wool in order to 
buy better clothing fcr himself, and after- 
wards disposed of the sheep, so that he mght 
obtain money to travel to Bristol and seek his 
fortune. 

Afraid of being pressed for a soldier if 
found in Bristol out of place, as it was then 
the time of the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, 
he requested his master to recommend him 
aS an apprentice to a relative, who was one 
of the partners of the celebrated Abraham 
Darby, of the Baptist Mulls. 

The boy was accordingly sent into the 
brass-works until he should procure employ- 
mënt. As he was looking on during the trials 
of the Dutch workmen to cast iron, he said 
to Abraham Darby -that be thought he saw 
how they had missed it. He begged to be 
allowed to try, and he and Abraham Darby 
remained alone ın the workshop the same 
night for the purpose. ai 

efore morning they had cast an iron pot- 

The boy Thomas entered into an agreement 
to serve Abraham Darby and keep the secret. 
He was enticed by the offer of double wages 
to leave his master, but he continved nobly 
faithful, and afterwards showed his fidelity 
to his master’s widow and children in their 
evil days. From 1709 to 1828 the family of 
Thomas were confidential and much-valued 
agents to the descendants of Abraham Darby. 

For more than one hundred years after the 
might in which Thomas and his master made 
their successful experiment of producing am 
iron casting in a mould of fine sand, with its 
two wooden frames and its air-holes, the same 
process was practised and kept:secret at Coal- 
brookdale with plugged keyholes and barred 
doors. 

—-Tcmple’s “ Invention and Discovery.’” 


Theory and Rule of Thumb. 


F the rule-of-thumb man stands condemned, so 

. does the mere theorist who is nothing but a 
theorist Theory and practice must run in tan- 
dem The practical man with no theory cannot 
improve practice or cannot face new situations the 
theoretical man with no practical knowledge just 
spins webs of gossamer that collapse quickly under 
the strain of reality The ideal is a combination of 
the two, theory to illuminate and improve practtce, 
practice to make theory manifest and fruitfyl.— 
: W H. Pick, im “ Pitman’s Journal ” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HIS month’s issue of ‘‘ Business Organ- 

isation’’ went to press before any satis- 

factory progress had been made towards 
the solution ‘of the Mining Problem. No head- 
way was made at the jomt meeting of the 
coalminers and owners, when the muners 
declared their attitude to the report of the 
Commission. 

It is understood that the owners intend to 
ask the men’s organisations in the districts 
to consider with them the amounts of the 
minimum percentage on basis rates and sub- 
sistence wages to operate after the subsidy 
ceases on April 30th. Since this step ıs 
directly opposed to the miners’ declared 


B 


Rt Hon, J. R CLynzs, M P 


policy, prospects of a speedy settlement are 
not bright. 

One of the most important events in 
industrial politics of recent years 1s the agree- 
ment on the Eight Hour Day, which has- just 
been made between the five principal industrial 
nations of Europe. The imitiative was taken 
by the British Government, and the notable 
part played by the British Minister of Labour 
in calling and presiding over such an inter- 
national conference may have far-reaching 
results. 


The decisions made have yet to be adopted 
either by.the Cabinets or the legislatures con- 
cerned. As at the Washington Convention, 
the governments represented at the Confer- 
ence are not committed by any of the findings 
to ratification of the Eight Hour Day Conven- 
tion, but we endorse the hope of the Times 
that the implication of the agreement reached 
is that ratification should follow with no un- 
necessary delay. 


In the course of the discussion on the 
Factories Bill ın the House, the Home Secre- 
tary promised, on behalf of the Government, 
to bring in a Bill containing nmeteen- 
twentieths of its provisions, and to ask the 
House to pass it nto law next year. The Bill 
brought forward by Miss Wilkinson was 
defeated on the second reading by 184 to 109 
votes. 
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' MOTION STUDY AND FATIGUE STUDY. 


By JAMES FP, BUTTERWORTH. x 
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LL the results accomplished to date have 
come about through the study of the 
Principles of Scientific Management, 

discovered by the late Dr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, and their application 


to the industries by him and other remarkably ` 


able men, principally engineers. 

The subject 1s so large and interesting that 
within the compass of a short article one can 
merely touch upon some of the leading 
features. Even these, I trust, will be sufh- 
cient to give all of you serious food for 
thought, and create an appetite for more 
knowledge of the whole movement, and the 
economic revolution it ıs bringing about 
wherever its principles have been adopted, 
rand efficiently and thoroughly applied. 

Much has been written and illustrated about 
this science, and those who may ‘wish to 
know more of the subject can now get many 
wood books, a perusal of which cannot but be 
tbeneficial, and may be productive or far- 
reaching results. I shall be happy to furnish 
the titles and authors of the leading books to 
any person requiring them. 


WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT ? 

There is confusion in many minds to-day 
as to the meaning of scientific management, 
but when I state that ıt is management based 
upon actual and accurate measurement, its 
scope and object will be made clear to 
readers of such a journal as ‘‘ Business 
Orgamisation.”® 

Its skilful apphcation 1s an art that must be 
acquired, but its fundamental principles have 
the exactness of scientific laws, the study of 
which is open to all. There is nothing secret 
or hidden about it, for it 1s a science that ıs 
the result of accurately recorded, exact 
investigations, the results of which have been 
formulated and further findings are being 
added every day. 

The scope of this science is unlimited, for 
it applies to every field of activity, both mental 
and physical, and its laws are universal. Its 
fundamental aim 1s the elimination of waste 
of every kind with the attainment of the 
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Unnecessary fatigue exists if the worker is obviously unfitted to the work either mentally and physically, or, F 
again, if the work is of a class that is uninteresting or unsatistactory to the worker, : 
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desired results by the least necessary amount 
of time and of effort. It may, and often does, 
result ın expansion, but its primary aim 1s 
conservation and saving by making adequate 
use of every particle of any type of energy 
expended. 


MOTION, FATIGUE AND TIME. 

The old saying, “* The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” has assumed new meanings 
since the votaries of this new science have 
divulged their findings to the world, for they 
have taught us that success in handling both 
the human and material elements depends 
upon exact knowledge of the element itself and 
experience as to how either or both can best 
be handled. 

Through motion, fatigue and time study the 
capabilities of the workers have been deter- 
mined. The exactions of the work and the 
fatigue of the workers which result, together 
with the amount and nature of the rest to 
overcome such fatigue, are known, and their 
practical application of the findings to the 
industries have been fraught with the happiest 
results to employers and employed alike, for 
they have increased outputs, decreased work- 
ing costs and added to the wages earned by 
the workers. 

Agriculturists have taught us that it 1s pos- 
sible to get great annual outputs and conserve 
producing force unimpaired by judicious use 
of suitable fertilisers. The knowledge of how 
to keep the soil at its fullest producing 
capacity, making provision for depleted 
energy, is largely- standardised and widely 
practised. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 

By what means 1s, the cost of living going 
to be reduced? Some people will tell you 
that ıt cannot be reduced because every time 
that wages are increased to meet the higher 
cost of living, prices are put up to overtake 
the increased cost of labour. But the cost of 
living can be reduced if the costs of production 
are kept in check by the installation of 
scientific management with its later additions 


- throughout all industries. 
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It will be impossible to sustain the financial 


burdens imposed by the war unless our rate. 


of.wealth-production is greatly increased. 

This can be accomplished only by giving 
the worker a larger interest 1n the business in 
which he is engaged and by raising the scale 
and efficiency of our industrial activities to an 
extent not contemplated in pre-war days. In 
order to bring about this extension and in- 
creased efficiency, many changes and re-adjust- 
ments will have to be made ın the industrial 
world. 


THER THINKING DEPARTMENT. 

The management of all works, great or small, 
must realise that ıt is absolutely necessary 
that a “‘ thinking and planning ” department 
be established in the very beginning. If any 
person’s ambition leads him to wish to enter 
and win races or other athletic contests, he can 
find out at once the carefully recorded times of 
performances of previous champions; and if 
he desires to lower the record he knows exactly 
the time he has to beat and practises and trains 
accordingly. 

The annals of sport are full of such records 
taken 4 means of a stop-watch. Can any of 
you tell me where such records are available 
to the industrial worker anxious to improve 
his craft skill and.earn more money? Which 
of such records would be the most productive 
of material prosperity and happiness to the 
nation? The records were not taken in the 
case of the athlete to ‘‘ speed-up ”’ or “* drive ” 
him, but to co-operate with him in showing 
what was reasonably attainable. 


Mr. M. L. Cooke, of Philadelphia, says that - 


a ‘‘standard’’ under modern — scientific 
management is simply a carefully thought-out 
method of performing a function or carefully 
drawn specifications covering an implement or 
some article of stores or of product. The idea 
of perfection is not involved in standardisa- 
tion. The standard method of doing anything 
.is sumply the best method that can be devised 
at the time that the standard is drawn; pro- 
gressiveness is desired and is adopted whenever 
and wherever found, after being carefully 
scrutinised. 


STANDARDISATION. 

Standardisation practised in this way is a 
constant invitation to experimentation and 
improvement. 

This experimentation and improvement is 
done by time and motion study (¢.¢., the study 
of the body’s or machine’s movements) before 
the standards are made; thus the resulting 
“ standard ” is in so far protected that only 
the fhvention of a new device will make a 


change in the standard necessary. Standards 
have been advanced by a mere timing of the 
operation by mental counting. To do this 
silently, say to yourself, ‘‘ And-one, and-two, 
and-three,’’ and so on. 

Checked by a watch, you will find that three 
seconds have elapsed during each count by 
this method. Good work has been done by 
stop-watches, but where exactness, precision, 
and a permanent record are necessary, micro- 
motion studies, the invention of the late Major 


Frank B. Gilbreth, give the best results. 


UNSUSPECTED DEFECTS DISCOVERED. 

In practice it has been found also, in almost 
every instance, that such studies bring out 
many hitherto unsuspected defects in surround- 
ing conditions, most of which are beyond the 
power of the worker to change, but which 
enable the management to eliminate many draw- 
backs, thus increasing efficiency and output. 

In one case of which [ have heard, a drilling 
machine was fitted with a claw-operated heavy 
jig; the machine had high-speed drills and 
was not suitably speeded, and the 151b. parts 
to be dealt with were on the floor, entailing 
lifting up and putting down when finished. 
By a suitable rearrangement of the machine 
and letting gravity deal with the parts, an 
increase of 120 per cent. was gained with less 
effort to the operator. 

In another case close observation and timing 
showed that a machine could be slightly 
accelerated, thus gaining one and a half 
seconds in the cycle. This seemingly small 
improvement, when applied to a number of 
similar machines in use, amounted to a total 
of over 20,000 hours in the year—a truly 
remarkable and substantial economy. 


PRODUCTION FOR, USE AND PROFITS. 

‘The savings indicated in the foregoing 
instances do not mean the reduction of employ- 
ment, for alternatively two things might 
happen. Firstly, another country might dıs- 
cover the cheaper and faster method, thus 
causing us to lose the market; secondly, if all 
nations ‘keep the faster method from being 
adopted, costs will remain high and the article 
remain a luxury. 

We have illustrations of this in all trades. 
For mstance, take boots. Until the past few 
decades most workers had to use clogs; their 
grandfathers were probably barefooted, and 
it was only when elaborate boot-making 
machinery was invented that good boots were 
brought down in price to be within the reach 
of all classes. Increased production here 
meant health and comfort te millions, and 
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greatly augmented good and steady employ- 
ment to scores of thousands. 

Finally, there is the great question of pay, 
with fewer working hours; for every man may 
earn abnormally high wages previded that he 
works faithfully according to instructions, and 
completes a task that has been fairly deter- 
mined by scientific and, in the future I hope, 
psychological and physiological data. 

However, before starting new methods and 
going to the trouble and expense of subjecting 
them to an intensive study, it 1s advisable, 
where possible, to begin with a survey of the 
old existing conditions. Gulbreth said that 
such survey may consist of a written descrip- 
tion, supplemented by all available data—such 
as drawings, sketches and photographs—tfor 
recording what exists, what is taking place, 
and the times taken over the operations. 


IMPROVEMENTS AIMED AT. 

It will serve as an important basis for the 
necessary future comparisons, and show what 
improvements in time or method are to be 
aimed at. The difficulty in preparing such a 
survey 1s to set down correctly what does exist. 
There is a great temptation, especially if it 1s 
being done by an interested party, to set down 
instead what ought to exist, what is hoped 
will exist, what is planned should exist, rather 
than what is actually there. Try it for your- 
selves. 


When you return to your work, set down, 


or get a competent substitute to do so, what 

actually occurs in your place during one typical 

half-hour. Add-to this drawings, showing the 
“set-up ’’ or “* lay-out ’’ of your work, an 

where each piece of working equipment 1s 
laced. Where plans ‘exist, use them as a 
asis, drawing in the small objects. 

You will find this most interesting “and 
stimulating as an attempt to make a survey 
of your own working conditions and practice. 
You can then review it intensively, and then 
begin to apply it in practice. (The earliest 
known instance of the practice of this art was 
an Italian family, who fed the baby on garlic 
so that it could be found in the dark.) 

THE UNFITTED WORKER. 

Gilbreth said that unnecessary fatigue exists 
if the worker 1s obviously unfitted to the work 
either mentally and physically, or, again, if 
the work is of, a class that ıs uninteresting or 
unsatisfactory to the worker. Further, if the 
work could be done seated and is being done 
standing; or if the work ıs done all day long 
without change of posture where some change 
is possible. Any standing job that will not 
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permit arrangements for sitting 20 minutes of 
most of the working hours needs investigating 
by methods of motion study. Even poor 
chairs are better than none. i 

Evidence of unnecessary fatigue becomes 
apparent should the working conditions be 
unhealthful, or 1f- the workers consider them 
so, or should there be poor lighting, poor 
ventilating, too httle or too much heat, or am 
insufhcient variation in the range of heating, 
for an even temperature constantly maintained. 
ig enervating and exhausting. 

If the working equipment is uncomfortable, 
and if there ıs no provision for rest intervals, 
these are causes of this form of fatigue, or if 
the output decreases in quality or quantity, or 
in both, with no apparent cause, this is a sign 
of this form-of fatigue. Should the worker 
show obvious signs of fatigue, increasing as the 
work progresses, or come to work in the morn- 
ing more tired.than he was the day before, ~ 
this decrease in strength being caused by the 
work itself and not by some irrelevant outside 
influence, this is a further symptom of this 
class of tiredness. Unnecessary fatigue is the 
evil to be attacked. 


NECESSARY AND UNNECESSARY FATIGUE 

When we come to necessary fatigue we can- 
not proceed far without resource to careful, 
measured investigation. These always show 
that less fatigue 1s necessary to do the work 
than has been anticipated. 

In the final analysis, whether the fatigue 
proves to be necessary or not, it must be 
eliminated or cured—that 1s, recovery periods 
must be instituted. There are two methods of 
fatigue elimination: one, the short method 
of removing the cause, the other by supplying 
the remedies. : 

What is not generally realised 1s the follow- 
ing psychological fact pointed out by Professor 
Amar: ‘“‘ The fatigue of the nervous system 
is ın proportion to the number of motor 
impulses which-it 1s obliged to furnish to the 
muscular system in order to cause the latter to 
function, and here we see why in certain kinds 
of work which do not require strength there 
is considerable nervous exhaustion, while 
fatigue soon makes its appearance.’ Pro- 
fessor A. F., Stanley Kent is also of opinion 
that ‘‘the seat of fatigue is rather on the 
nervous than on the muscular side.’’ 

You must realise from the beginning that 
fatigue study 1s a necessary complement to 
motion study, and that the fatigue which is 
the outcome of the motion must never for a 


moment be forgotten. P 
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For instance, a long motion may occupy no 
more time than a short motion, but the fatigue 
will be greater with the amount of the distance 
traversed, all things remaining the same. 
Motion economy also involves a consideration 
of delays, the reasons why they occur and a 
reconstruction of the method to such an extent 
that avoidable delays are eliminated, and that 
unavoidable delays are made rest periods or 
otherwise utilised. With this will come not 
only better placing, but better routeing of 
materials. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE. 

The great and important result of motion 
study will be the change in your mental attı- 
tude. Nobody can really appreciate the benefit 
of motion economy who has not made motion 
study. in his own workplace upon his own work, 
for you will see your own workplace yourself 
and all that you do in a new light. In the 
second place, everything you do, no matter 
how trivial, will become intensely interesting. 

Thirdly, all activity outside and away from 
work af have more significance. In the 
fourth place, and perhaps the most important 
of all, you will see more and more each ‘day 
the underlying elements of likeness 1n all types 
of activity. 


Just as there are physical elements, so there 

are elements of skill. You will come to dis- 
tinguish between skill and mediocre activity or 
bungling activity, and to note that an expert 
in any line bears certain resemblances to experts 
in other lines. 
. Lask those who agree with me that a method 
has at last been discovered that will give every 
man a fair chance and render rate cutting, 
strikes, and lock-outs unnecessary, to help the 
cause of the workers by getting as many people 
as possible to take an interest and apply its 
teachings. 

I cannot finish better than by quoting Pro- 
fessor Amar’s dictum on scientific manage- 
ment: ‘‘ Selection and order are in truth the 
characteristics of the new method, which will 
presently work an economic revolution with 
which no other can be compared. It ıs not 
purely mechanical, ıt does not turn a man into 
a soulless body, a blind and tireless force, ıt 
embraces all the data of physiology and 
psychology, of which it alone is able to dıs- 
play the parallelism and the unfailing 
harmony.” It would seem to have taken for 
its guide this saying of Montaigne’s: “Itas 
not a body, it is not a soul that we are forming 
—it ıs a man, we must not make two of him.” 


PROFIT AT ANY PRICE. 


By The Rev. BASIL G. BOUCHIER. 
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i Men are learning the wisdom of dealing justly with one another. They are discovering that true prosperity 
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HEN we seek the causes of all the 
unhappiness and discontent that 
manifest themselves so openly at the 

present time, we need not look long into 
material conditions before we discover that 
what we are seeking 1s not to be found there. 
Unemployment, lowering of wages, bad work- 
ing conditions, suspicion and distrust, all these 
are contributory causes, but beneath there is 
something else that is fundamentally respon- 
sible for this great unrest. 

If we can put a finger on any one thing that 
has brought upon us these industrial uls, I 
think it ıs the decline and fall of conscience 
as a factor ın industrial life. 

Conscience has long since ceased to play any 
important part in the regulation and operation 
of this great sphere of human endeavour, and 


can only come from master and man working together with goodwill and honesty of purpose behind 
them. 
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from this fact can be traced, ıt seems to me, 
the vast majority of the grievances and com- 
plaints, the misunderstandings and mistakes 
that are the shame and disgrace of industry. 
Conscience has been quietly removed from 
the Board of Directors, and everything has 
gone wrong for want of its advice and guid- 
ance. It has also been asked to resign from 
the Trade Unions. It has been shut out of 
the councils of the men as well as of the 
masters. : 
When an employer ıs out to exploit his 
workers to the full and make money regardless 
of the health or happiness or rights of the 
human beings under his control, 1t is obvious 
that his conscience is either perverted or dead. 
When a Trade Union prevents a man from 
working and doing his best, again it is 
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obvious that conscience has been sacrificed on 
the altar of reprisal or ignorance. 

Is there such a thing as the just market? 
Is not justice in this case another name for 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market? Does an employer ever ask 
whether his profits are legitimate when he asks 
how much they are? In buying and selling 
and in the business of making money, too often 
do the promptings of conscience go unheeded. 
It 1s much the same with the men. Seldom. 
does the working ‘man ever ask himself if he 
has earned his wages. The probability that he 
has not done so would not worry him in the 
slightest. If the employer is to pay fairly, 
then the employee must earn what he gets. 

In this matter the Church must take its stand 
upon the principles of right and wrong that 
have always been for the regulation of men’s 
dealings one with another. Querulous people 
say that the Church has no message for the 
times. If they would listen, they would hear 
it. Too often is the responsible voice of the 
Church drowned in the noise made by its irre- 
sponsible critics. . 

But the voice is there and the message is 
there. It 1s a message of hope for the future. 
Men are learning the wisdom of dealing justly 
with one another. They are discovering 
that true prosperity can only come from master 
and man working together with goodwill and 
honesty of purpose behind them. 

The time is not so far away when industry 
will turn from that spirit of profit at any price, 
even though the price be the lives and happi- 
ness of human beings, to a spirit of wholesome 
endeavour on behalf of all men that there may 
be comfort and betterment and industrial 
peace. 


National Industrial 
Alliance. 


Notes and Forthcoming Events. 


T HE week-end conference at which repre- 

sentative employers and employees meet 

to talk over their difficulties and to 

enjoy themselves in the fresh air is growing in 
popularity. l i 

It was in 1915 that the first beginning was 

made of what 1s now known as “‘ the confer- 

ence habit.’’ In that year two conferences 


were held. Each year the number has been 
increased. It is impossible to over-estimate, or 
indeed to estimate, the good that accrues from 
such informal gatherings. The discussion of 
industrial and economic problems under neutral 
auspices, ın an atmosphere inviting the frank 
and: candid interchange of opinions untram- 
melled by official dictation, 1s best conducive 
to a solution of difficulties and the dissipation 
of misunderstanding unobtainable otherwise. 


To meet the expressed desire of both parties 
to avoid any semblance of patronage the 
majority of the conferences are arranged at 
various hostels and guest-houses. The expense 
is not a serious item. On an average 20/- 
covers board, accommodation and railway 
fares. Early application is essential, for only 
a limited number of guests can be put up. 
Choose your date at once and communicate 
with the General Secretary. Full particulars 
will be sent by return. l 


The following list shows the week-ends that 
have already been arranged for this year :— 


Date Place Subject Leader of Discussion 
May 15/17 St. “ Psychology Mr F Lawe, 
Leonards and Industry” BA,FRSS. 
June 5/7 Pleshy, “ Basis and Mr.G H. 
Chelmsford Foundation of Stuart Bunning, 
Wages "’ OB.E,JP 


" Labour Its Mr Fred 
Rights, Wrongs Hughes 
and Responsibi- 

lities” 


“Unemployment Mr. H.G 


June 19/21 St. 
Leonards 


July 17/19 St. 


Leonards and Unemploy- Williams,M Sc., 
ment Insurance” A.M I.C.E, 
i M.P 

Oct. 2/4 Pleshey, “Industry. Its Mr F S. 
Chelmsford Incentives and Button, J.P. 

: Rewards” 

Oct. 16/18 St. “The next phase Mr. E W 
Leonards in Industrial Mundy, BA 


Relationships ” 


The Committee on Industry and Trade, 
the issue of whose ‘‘ Survey of Overseas 
Markets,’’ last July, aroused much interest 
and favourable comment, have now prepared 
a further volume, entitled ‘‘ Survey of Indus- 
trial Relations.”’ 


The object of this volume is to present 
authoritative information on the subject of the 
relations existing among those engaged ın 
industry, ın the hope that it will facilitate a 
better understanding of present-day indus- 
trial problems. ` e 


A Century of Cotton Spinning. 


The Story of the Famous House of Bannermans. 


F you were asked to place a date to that 

peaceful revolution which transformed South- 

East Lancashire from an agglomeration of 
sparsely populated country towns to busy centres 
of life and industry, you would say off-hand, 
“about the time of Trafalgar,” and you would not 
be very wide of the mark. 


Actually, it spread itself over a period of about 
sixty years, roughly from 1760 to 1820, but the 
real impetus came when the country was ringing 
with the news of Nelson’s great victory over the 
French in 1805. 


AT THE START. 


Trafalgar was ın itself a great stimulus, locally 
and nationally, but it must not be forgotten also 
that many economic developments were at the 
same time tending to arouse Lancashire from its 
jog-trot existence and make ıt the most enterpris- 
ing and go-ahead county in England. 


The later years of the 18th century were 
crammed with interest commercially, for they 
were the years when all the world began to realise 
fully the possibilities of coal and iron and steam. 
Canals were being made and new means of road 
transport were being devised to meet the demands 
of expanding trade, and new industries were 
arising ın amazing numbers. 


More especially were the years of interest to the 
old domestic textile workers—the cottage spinners 
and handloom weavers—and those who employed 
them, for they marked the coming of the great 
textile machine inventors, the years when steam- 
driven machinery made its appearance, and the 
years when cotton after being sternly discouraged, 
began to lift its head and take its proper place in 
the scheme of things. 


Everyone knows the story of those inventions—- 
how John Kay, of Bury, introduced a “ picker ” or 
thrower to the shuttle, and thus quadrupled the 
productive power of the weaver; how James 
Hargreaves, of Blackburn, in his search for a 
means of increasing the output of the spinning 
wheel to meet the greater demand for weft, 
accidentally found the means of using the spindle 
vertically and making it work so that eight threads 
could be spun in the place of one; and how 
Richard Arkwright, of Preston, and Samuel 
Crompton, of Bolton, later on, made spinning 
frames which would spin not only weft but warp 
as well, and that at a vastly higher rate of speed. 


THE CALL OF LANCASHIRE. 


Later, again, when spinning had had its turn, 
other inventors took up the loom practically where 
Kay and his son had left it, and after much trouble 
and opposition, made weaving by steam power 
practicable. 


It was all very wonderful, and the turn of the 
century caused the whole country to ring with 
the great achievements of Lancashire and the 
opportunities that were afforded for enterprising 
men to make their fortunes there. 


Naturally, the news attracted people from all 
parts, and fired with the possibilities of a new El 
Dorado they began to flock into Lancashire frony 
all sides. The population of Manchester and 
Salford, aS a consequence, increased by leaps 
and bounds, and Bonnie Prince Charlie, who paid 
his visit to Manchester in 1745, would have rubbed 
his eyes m astonishment had he been able to see 
the town a quarter of a century later. 


The coming of Nelson’s victory on the top of 
all these- activities must have given the touch of 
confidence necessary to those who were engaged 
in business, and progress was still further ac- 
celerated. 


The fame of the county must indeed have beer 
wide-spread when we find farmers in the Highlands 
of Scotland stirred with the news of Lancashire’s 
doings and ready to leave their native soil for the 
busy streets of an industrial town. Such a one 
was Henry Bannerman, the founder of the House 
of Bannerman, one of the oldest and best-known 
merchanting concerns in Manchester. 


Mr. Bannerman, although then a man of fifty- 
five years of age and with no knowledge of the 
textile trade, seems to have had the prophetic 
vision, and, following the example of Jacob of old, 
sent down his son David to find out whether there 
really was corn to be had in this new land of 
Egypt. 

THE PERTHSHIRE FAMILY. 


The report was favourable, and the result was 
that Henry Bannerman quitted his nativé Perth- 
shire hills in 1805 and brought his tamily to 
Manchester, already the metropolis of the cotton 
trade in South Lancashire. They settled first of 
all in Market Sted Lane, a narrow and antiquated 


ra 


' thoroughfare, and began in their new surroundings 


to sell fustians, cotton ticks, grey and white 
calicoes, nankeens, muslins and plain fabrics. 
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The change in the life and habits of the family 
must have been remarkable. Leaving the freedom 
and simplicity of their native heath, they came to 
live in a narrow city thoroughfare of quaint old 
buildings, a place which was described as “a 
miserable one-horse lane,” with a footpath of less 
than twenty-four inches. 

Narrow entries led to adjacent courts. Railed 
steps led down to cellars, which were used for 
front parlours. The shops were dark and low- 
crowned; “of ornament there was not a scrap.” 

In these surroundings the firm of Henry 
Bannerman & Sons was first set up. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


The second phase in the development of the 
firm of Henry Bannerman and Sons may be said 
to date from the time when the business was 
transferred to the present commodious premises in 
York Street in the late thirties of the last century. 

By that time the town had been ın a large 
measure re-built, great blocks of buildings having 
risen to displace smaller structures in the arterial 
and subsidiary streets, imparting a sense of 
massiveness and importance to the whole. 

As the years passed, Cottonopolis tended to 
become a place for the gathering together of 
merchandise and the sale thereof, rather than a 
seat of manufacturing within it own boundaries. 
The cotton mills are now spread far and wide over 
the neighbouring country, but many remain, along 
with dyeworks, foundries and machine shops, 
notably on the Salford side and ın such districts as 
Gorton and Ancoats, as a forest of chimney stacks 
bears witness. 


THE PACKER 


Formerly “ makers-up ” went from warehouse 
to warehouse to give assistance, but packing 
nowadays is a specialised trade in which a great 
deal of care and ingenuity and expert knowledge 
are exercised 

It is the packer who makes those astonishingly 
neat and compact bales seen on the lorries nowa- 
days (goods, pressed and hooped in a way that 
excites admiration). And even when you are told 
that “it is all done in a hydraulic press” you 
cannot grasp fully the operation without seeing ıt. 

But the making up into bales, canvas-covered 
and bound around with iron bands, ingenious as 
it 1s, 1s not the only way of treating the great piles 
of merchandise which flow into the packer’s 
warehouse, he has to pack according to the 
customs of the land to which the goods are 
destined, and when he has packed he must know 
the language of the buying country in order that 
box or bale, or whatever it is, may be properly 
labelled. 


$? 


You will notice, for instance, how greatly the ` 


size of these packages differ. A number of small 
ones bound together may ba intended for an 


African port where coolie labour has to be em- 
ployed, and you will be told that the coolie will 
refuse to carry a package of greater weight than 
fifty-two pounds. 

Other small packages, you al notice, are 
destined to be carried on the backs of camels or 
mules, a circumstance which will impress you with 
a sense of picturesque possibilities arising out of 
this prosaic packing, and carry your imagination 
to Ortental bazaars, caravans, desert African 
wastes, or Central American solitudes. 


SIR CHARLES MACARA. 


Bannerman’s nowadays, as has been stated, 1s 
in the home trade, and has for long been a leading 
house ın that trade, although there was a time in 
the second half of last century when the frm went 
in for various kinds of fancy and seasonal goods 
for Colonial outlets. 

With the coming of Sir Charles Macara into the 
business, just over forty-:1x years ago, however, 
the firm turned its attention more: particularly to 
the development of a home trade in heavy Man- 
chester goods, a policy which has been abundantly 
justified. By the home trade, of course, 1s meant 
the distribution of manufactures of the drapery 
kind within the British Isles, but what 1s meant 
by “ heavy goods ” ıs not so clear. 

It should be pointed out that in its earlier stages 
the “ Manchester trade” was predominantly a 
“ heavy ” one, consisting mainly of piece goods 
into which cotton entered largely in the form of 
fustians, calicoes in the grey, bleached, dyed or 
printed conditions, together with muslins and 
coloured goods of the gingham kind. Allied to 
these were liens, woollen cloths and worsted 
fabrics, and, among purely local manufactures, 
flannels, silks and small wares. 

As the departmental system grew, room was 
made for a certain selection of * fancies,” but the 
distinction still survives that the “ heavy ” trade is 
that ın which piece goods obtain most largely, and 
such is the description of Bannerman's, although 
the York Street warehouse to-day 1s so well and so 
variedly stocked that it would be difficult to ask 
for any article made from cotton without obtam- 
ing it. 

Woollens, tco, occupy no inconsiderable space, 
but in cottons there are almost endless ranges from 
plain calicoes and sheetings to the most dainty 
voiles and muslins and mercerised lawns 


EXTENSIVE INTERESTS. 


The firm, ıt should be stated, combines distribu- 
tion with production, having its travellers im all 
parts of the British Isles, and has long been 
engaged in both spinning and manufacturing, as 
well as merchanting. 

The firm at the present time owns two cotton 
mulls, and finds employment for a large number of 
spindles and looms belonging to other concerrts. 
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Spinning processes are carried out at -the 
Brunswick Mill at Ancoats, and weaving.is done 
at the firm’s mill at Dukinfield. The Brunswick 
Mill is one of the largest and best-equipped spin- 
ning mills in the country; indeed, it has long been 
regarded as a model of what a cotton factory 
should be. 

Sır Charles Macara, the chairman and joint- 
managing-director of the concern, and for so long 
the President of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners Associations and of the International 
Cotton Federation, after re-organising the mer- 
chanting tide of the York Street business, turned 
his attention to putting the mills on a thoroughly 
up-to-date footing. ` 

He was one of the frst, if not actually the first, 
of the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire 
to adopt electrical driving ın the mills of which he 
is the head. This undertaking proved a blessing 
to both the workpeople and those who live in the 
vicinity of the Brunswick Mill at Ancoats. 

The improvement of the atmosphere in that 
part of a densely-populated locality demonstrates 
the wisdom of doing away with the dirty methods 
of steam production, and points to the splendid 
possibilities of revolutionising our great industrial 


centres in the interests of cleanliness and good 
health. 


GENERATING. 


It has, moreover, been an object lesson to the 
trade in many other ways. Sir Charles proved 
that the best and most economical way of getting 
current was to leave the work of generating to the 
focal authority, and obtain supplies from the street 
mains, this being shown by the fact that the 
stoppages of work through failure of current have 
not aggregated more than a couple of hours in the 
whole eighteen years the mills have been driven 
by electricity. 

It was thought fora long time that flying dust 
in the carding and spinning rooms was an ın- 
superable difficulty in installing electric motors, 
but Sir Charles got over this by erecting glass 
towers in which the motors could be housed apart, 
and demonstrated not only that they could be 
made dust-proof, but that a better production 
- could be obtained owing to the fact that electricity 
gives a steadier drive than steam and consequently 
a greater evenness in the yarn spun. 

Since the Brunswick Mill was converted electri- 
fication has been adopted in every department 
where motive power ‘was required. In addition to 
‘driving the spinning machinery by electricity, the 
same force is used for the sewing machines and 
band knives “in the splendidly-equipped shirt- 
making factory at Ancoats now employing 
hundreds of women ın the making of men’s and 
boys’ day and night. wear. overalls, aprons, and 
the well-known “ Banner” shirts and pyjamas. 


These workrooms, like the mull itself, are 
throughout electrically equipped, as are the 
canteens, dining rooms and recreation rooms, which 
minister to the comfort and pleasure of the workers 
employed. 


STILL A PRIVATE FIRM, 


It may be added, that the firm has been a 
pioneer in welfare work, also, and that both in the 
factories and the warehouse in Manchester, all 
kinds of schemes are ın operation to lighten work 
and rob it of its drudgery. 

Bannerman’s, 1t may be said in conclusion, 1s 
one cf the few concerns that has continued to bea 
private firm, and has been managed throughout by 
successive generations of the same family. 

Mr. William C. Macara, who ıs the only son of 
Sir Charles Macara and joint managing-director 
of Bannerman’s with his father, 1s the great-great- 
grandson of the founder; Mr. R. H. W. Banner- 
man, director and secretary, is the great-grandson ; 
and members of the sixth generation of this family 
are being trained to carry on the traditions of the 


“firm 


“Cheapness of Production 
Means More Sales.” 


Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister on the 
“Daily Mail” Mission. 


F manufacturers were to be justified in spending 
money on new experiments, on the scrapping of 
old plant, and the installation of new,if they were 

to take risks—and the risks of international trade 
were greater to-day than they were before the war 
—then the manufacturers needed in their turn the 
assurance that the workman would give of his best, 
that neither directly nor indirectly would there be 
any limitation in output. 


PRODUCTION PAYS- 


The workman, not unnaturally, asked: “If I do 
more, 1f I give a bigger output will there be less 
work to go round, will there be more 
unemployment ? ” 

But that was the greatest economic fallacy which 
assailed us to-day. There was no bigger mistake 
than to suggest that there was a limited amount of 
work to go round. 

“The more you produce the more you will sell 
said Sir Philip, with emphasis. 

“ Volume of production in every industry means 
cheapness of production. It does not mean—as 
you.members of the Mission have discovered in 
America—lower wages. In America, alone among 
countries, you find that wages have been rising 
whue prices have been falling. 

_ And cheapness of production means more sales 

“We in this country should be the first to 
appreciate those facts and to apply their lessons.” 


Forecasting in Business Management. 
A New Work of Great Value to Business Men. 


N attempting this subject the author has a wide 
field to traverse, as the following extract from 
his preface reveals: 

During the past two décades, changes of a basic 
nature have taken place in business management. 
Whether or not these changes had their rise in the 
so-called scientific management movement is un- 
certain; but it is widely conceded that they 
partake of the principles promulgated by the 
founders of this movement. 

A significant, and perhaps the most significant, 
feature of scientific management is that of 
planning. Better planning was the end and aim 
of Taylor's earliest experiments, with the cutting 
of metals. Planning as a conscious function, built 
upon scientific forecasts, was painstakingly perfected 
in production departments, but other departments 
of business, realising its value, were quick to 
follow suit. l 

To-day, competition has forced executives to 
forecast, to schedule, to plan, and to make budgets. 
This book is offered in answer to the demand fora 
manual of planning practice. It aims to give 
practical help to the business man, in all his tasks 
which have to do with the future. ‘To students, ıt 
should serve as a means for transition from the 
more academic processes of thought to those of 
the shop and office. For those curricula in which 
planning is approached systematically, this book, 
it is hoped, will serve as a suitable text. 


FACTORS IN FORECASTING. 


Mr. White divides the factors entering into 
predictions between tbose which tax can be insured 
‘against, because they are foreseeable and those 
which are unforeseeable. He proceeds: 

A second group of factors is concerned with 
the manner of occurrence. The time at which an 
event will occur, or at which a plan will be ful- 
filled, is important because of the difficulty of 
seeing far ahead. The regularity of occurrence 
will have much to do in determining the distance 
which can be seen ahead. 

A final group of factors is concerned with the 
interpretation of the statistical components into 
the finished plan. Here the personal element of 
judgment plays a leading rôle, and the ability to 
interpret accurately according to the facts without 
influence or bias. 


* Forecasting, Planning and Budgeting in Business 
Management,’’ by Percival White, London. McGraw-Hull 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1926. 12/6 net. 


SUMMARY, 
‘The inferences drawn are summarised thus: 


].—An accurate prediction is dependent om 
knowledge of the facts which are pertinent, and 
the accuracy of the prediction is in direct pro- 
portion to the supply of imformation. The 
application of prediction to business ıs difficult 
because so many factors are unknown, and because 
so many are unforeseeable or uncontrollable. 


2.—It is impossible to predict the uncontrollable 
and unforeseeable factors as applied to the specific 


case, although it may be possible to shift the risk 


by means of insurance. 


3.—The existence of hidden factors makes ıt 
desirable to have a certain margin of safety in 
making predictions. 

4,.—The more conditional factors exist, the less 
accurate the prediction becomes, because ıt is 
difficult to obtain information as to the effect of 
many forces, while that of a few 1s often measure- 
able. ` 

5.—Any phenomenon which occurred in the 
past will occur again in the future under similar 
conditions. Conditions, however, are never exactly 
the same, and the effect of new factors or changed 
factors must be measured when using the past as 
a basis of comparison. 

6.—The nearer the event is to the time of 
occurrence, the more accurate the prediction is 
likely to be, because the unforeseeable factors are 
fewer and the comparative influences of various 
causes can be approximately measured. A distant 
prediction may be accurate ın its general terms, 
but it is hkely to be wrong it its details, and also 
as to the exact time of its occurrence. 

7.—The more rhythmic the course cf events, 
the more accurate the prediction 1s likely to be. 
The tides of the ocean, for example, follow a _ 


- regular and predictable course. 


8.—The accuracy of the prediction will depend 
in great measure upon the skill, knowledge, and 
impartiality of the predictor. 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE. 


The chapter dealing with booms and slumps iy 
business is of especial interest, particularly at the 
present time, and assuring the cycle as a statistical 
fact, the author deals with the periods of de- 
pression, recovery and prosperity to show the 


effect upon ° 
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1.—Purchasing. 

2.—Production. 

3.—Sales. 

4,—Finance. 

5.—Personnel. 

6.— Miscellaneous activities 
PLANNING. 

On the method of ensuring that a plan is put 
into practice, the rules laid down by E. A. Filene, 
are quoted: 

1.—Make the plan in writing. A plan which 1s 
contained merely in someone’s head cannot take 
concrete form. The effective plan must have a 
permanent basis. 

2—Compare it with the methods of the most 
successful men. In this way, it may be possible 
to determine how other plans, similar or dissimilar, 
have worked out in practice. i 

3.—Have it criticised in advance by those it 
wul affect, and anyone else who can be helpful. 
Such advance criticism may guard against the 
criticism which is sure to follow the putting into 
practice of any new plan. 

4—Put it into operation. 

5.—See that it keeps itself in operation until 
rescinded. As long as the plan does not operate 
automatically, ithas not been organised effectively. 

6.— Keep the plan open to revision, but do not 
allow it to be changed except after the most care- 
ful consideration. 


BUDGETING AND PURCHASING, 


Two comprehensive chapters deal with “ Prac- 
tical Budgeting ” and “ Planned Purchasing.” In 
the case of the former it is laid down that the first 
essential is to determine the amount of sales which 
may be expected. 

A company that has been in business for a 
number of years is usually guided by what 
happened in the past, due allowance being made 
for special factors which now exist. If the sales 
consisted of a large variety of articles, a forecast 
can be made of the sales of each article. 

2.—Sales are made on different terms to different 
classes of customers: tbe terms, for example, 
being 

(A) Cash; 

(B) 2 per cent. 30 days; 
(c) 1 per cent. 60 days; 
(D) Net 90 days. 

If the records for the past had been carefully 
kept and analysed, the percentage of total sales 
under class (B) where the 2 per cent. discount is 
taken may be determined very closely. The 
percentage of sales of each class where payment is 
made by note may also be determined within 
reasonable limits. Thus it 1s possible to foretell 
with fair accuracy which accounts may be expected 
to result in cash during each of the several 
montlfs. 


FORECASTING APPLIED TO PURCHASING, 


The case of a company manufacturing speciali- 
ties is given as an example: 

This company divides its purchases into two 
main classifications, first, raw materials, and, 
second, materials which are partly fabricated and 
which are purchased from other manufacturers. 
Charts have been plotted over a period of years 
for the various raw materials which the company 
buys in considerable quantities, and these charts 
are reduced to an index-number basis. These 
charts give the general price trends and may be 
correlated with other charts indicating various 
trends in the business cycle. 

Still other subsidiary charts are prepared which 
indicate the size of the orders placed, amount of 
stock on hand, and the amount of material used. 
per month. From the various charts, the pur- 
chasing agent is able to tell the relative size of 
inventories at various seasons of the year and the 
probable requirements. As a guide to the pur- 
chasing agent in judging the market conditions of 
materials, the statistics available from outside 
sources are also plotted. It ıs necessary to 
introduce various data as to production, shipments, 
stocks, imports and exports, and other factors 
which might affect the particular raw materials 
used by this concern. 


JUDGMENT, 


As in all cases of this sort, the only valuable 
basis for making forecasts is to base judgment on 
what has occurred ın the past. If it 1s possible to 
find a situation in the company’s past history 
which 1s analogous to the one at present to be met, 
the same course of action can be used as in the 
past, provided that procedure was successful, or 1f 
necessary 1t may be modified. 

When it comes to purchasing semi finished: 
products, that 1s, parts which are embodied in the 
company’s own product, a somewhat different plan 
is used. Summed up, this plan is to apply to the 
supplying plants the same principles of planning 
which the company uses in its own production 
departments. In other words, for purposes of 
forecasting, the supplying plants are considered a 
part of the factory, and their plans are analysed 
and built upon in exactly the same way as though 
they were under the immediate authority of the 
purchasing company. 


MACHINES AND TOOLS. 


The purchasing agents insists upon a complete 
schedule of operation which must be employed in 
manufacturing the parts he is ordering, and he 
even goes so far as to learn what machines and 
tools are to be set aside for his particular work. 
He can then judge for himself whether the equip- 
ment set aside and the plans made are adequate, 
and whether it seems reasonable to believe that 
deliveries can be made as specified. In this 
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particular shop, as in most manufacturing com- 
panies, it is imperative that materials should be on 
band in the assembling room at the proper time, 
since great confusion and expense will necessarily 
be experienced in case parts are lacking. 

In order to check up on this system and to make 
sure that the plans are being put through as 
stipulated, the purchasing agent sends one of his 
astistants regularly to the various supplying plants 
to inspect what is going on. 

This assistant is thoroughly familiar with the 
facilities of the factory, and the size and daily 
capacity of each of the machines. He knows how 
the material 1s scheduled; what processes it goes 
through; the unit materials; the likelihood for 
delays; the labour situations, and the sources of 
materials which the supplying factory ın turn 
must count upon. 

‘THE DAILY STATEMENT. 


In addition to these occasional inspection trips, 
the vendor is required to supply a daily statement 
of progress, showing just what has been done on 
each order and giving all the details which are 
necessary in order to tell the purchasing agent 
whether the work is being carried through on 
schedule. 

This plan has proved successful in this plant 
and is being developed in numerous directions. It 
saves innumerable delays which formerly were 
encountered due to the fact that certain parts did 
not arrive in time for assembling, and it also saves 
the almost equally unfortunate situation of having 
to order quantities of materials far in advance of 
the date upon which they are needed for assembly. 
Thus less room ts required for semi-finished stocks 
and less capital is tied up. The method of co- 
- operative planning thus developed is of value not 
only to the company which purchases from the 
supplying plant, but also to the supplying plant 
itself, since ıt aids ın its planning and makes all 
its production more’efficient. 


CO-ORDINATION, 


The case of a silk mill 1s cited to show how a 
dificult problem of material control is dealt with. 

A card is made out for each individual piece of 
silk in the house. Each piece has its own num- 
ber, and it is this feature which makes it possible 
to trace goods long after they have been sold and 
made into garments. 

The card gives a complete description of the 
piece, such as its serial number, style number, 
colour, date received, number of yards, cost per 
yard, and cost of the whole piece. These cards, 
collectively, constitute a complete-inventory of the 
merchandise on hand. In fact, au inventory is 
made up from these cards once every month, or as 
often as may be required. Actual physical in- 
ventory serves as a check on this, and has to be 
made only once or twice a year. 


~Y 


DETAILS OF SALE. 


When any piece of silk is sold, further data are 
entered on the card, in spaces provided, such as 
the customer. his address (state and town), his 
classification (such as retailer or jobber), the sales- 
man, and the price. The card, containing this 
complete description and sales history of the piece 
of silk, measures only about 34 by 7% inches. 

But tbat is not all. Whereas most of the 
information is entered on the card in plain English, 
this same information in also recorded on the card 
by means of a punch. This punch perforates the 
card at certain points, with a plain round hole. 
Thus, the whole story is recorded by varying the 
positions of the holes. A hole at one point in 
the card, for instance, will mean that Charles 
Douglas made the sale, while at another point will 
mean that Arthur Doe made it, and so on. 


ANALYSIS. 


It may now be assumed that all the cards 
representing sales of pieces for the previous month 
are ready for analysis. There are any number of 
ways in which this analysis may be made. For 
example, the cards may be sorted by salesmen, 
with a view to learning how much each man’s 
sales amounted to; or, the sales may be divided 
according to towns and cities, or by classes of 
trade, or by lines of merchandise, or by customers. 
More complicated classifications are possible, such 
as sales per customer per unit of time; that is, 
two or more factors may be introduced. 

The analysis of sales is éffected by sorting the 
cards into piles, or groups. All the cards repre- 
senting sales made by one salesman might, for 
instance, be put into one pile, and so on. This is 
all done automatically, by means of a sorting 
machine. A selector mechanism, using the 
punched holes as guides, groups all the cards of a 
given class together. 


CARD CLASSIFICATION, 


It 1s possible to classify cards into many sub- 
divisions. If, for example, the number of sales 
per company for a given period ıs required, the 
cards are first sorted according to companies. 
When the selection has been completed, the cards 
are again run through the machine, and it now 
culls out the cards, ordering them according to 
date. Thus, an unlimited degree of differentiation 
is possible. 

So far in the process, the cards have simply 
been sorted into groups. But they are still merely 
piles of cards, and not very intelligible. A tabula- 
tion must, therefore, be made. For this purpose 
a tabulating machine is provided, operated by the 
passage of the cards through its mechanism, the 
punched holes coming into register with certain 
pins which actuate levers, not unlike those found 
in a typewriter or adding machine. These print 
figures on a sheet of paper. As the card$ pass 
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through the tabulating machine, totals may be 
obtained, by an adding mechanism. 

Tabulations may thus be made in many ways. 
A complete operating statement may be drawn up. 
A salesman’s commission summary may be com- 
piled. A set of “ history sheets” may be taken off, 
showing the movement of various grades of mer- 
chandise. (These three kinds of statements are 
periodically set up by the Phoenix Sulk Company, 


Inc.) 


THE COMPLETE PLAN. 


These general methods of co-ordination may be 
applied to almost any business. The analysis, to 
be effective. must be made promptly, so that the 
executive can use the results as a basis for his 
plans. ‘ 

Under the plan described, the manager can keep 
abreast of his work. He knows without question 


what lines are moving rapidly, what shortages 
threaten, what territories are producing their 
quotas, what customers are buying well, what 
salesmen are most productive, and where the 
profit is being made. Waith such facts at his 
finger tips, the planning of even the most extensive 
campaign becomes comparatively easy. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


~ Altogether, the book 1s full of sound suggestions 
invaluable to business executives It 1s by no 
means'an abstruse treatise on theoretical problems 
of organisation and management, but a practical 
manual dealing with the very pressing subjects 
which confrout the directing staffs of commerce, 
and as such should be carefully studied by all 
those who know the need to-day for greater 
planning and budgeting efficiency. 


Notes of an Optimistic Grumbler. 


. By W. G. WISEMAN. 


TF AR AEROS EN CORN EMERG REE REDS CCE UE RHE HERDER EEE EES EREARUR AGS DEERE EEESE SHEN FOR EEE EG SEEECONEGS DER TOR ETSTESEROE RS 
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“The history of the world is nothing but the history of successful or unsuccessful grumbling; operating in 


great things as to small . 


» . inculcating through all of them the great moral that it is nct gocd for a 


man to be contented with evils he can remove.”—/ohn Wagstaffe. 


. 
PoVTTTTITICLTITTILITITE PILLS rr rrr rir irr isi iErirerrrrrerirerivrvrrrrrperirirrrrvrerrrrrrrryrtrrerrrereysysttt! 


NCE more the efficiency of British business 
methods as applied: to banking are demon- 
strated in the present plight of German 

manufacturing houses. 

The question has frequently been asked as to 
why the British banker is so conservative, so 
lacking in initiative and so loath to come to the 
assistance of the British trader, except on terms of 
full security, and German banking houses have 
been eulogised in comparison, but to-day we find 
that nearly ninety per cent. of German manufac- 
turing concerns are In the hands of the receiver and 
the receiver in each case has been appointed by 
the bank. 

The German banking policy has been, for many 
years, to advance to almost any manufacturing 
concern cash to the full value of its assets on terms 
which virtually made the bank a partner. This 
would work quite well so long as the business was 
prosperous, but the moment a firm showed a falling 
off in returns the bank would foreclose on- the 
available assets in order to safeguard its interests. 


This meant, of course, that the expansion of the’ 


progressive firm was never cramped tor lack of 
capital and could develop amazingly, but in a’ time 
of depression, as ın the present case, when business 


* 
* 
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men would get together with a view to retrench- 
ment the precipitate action of the banks who 
cannot of necessity afford to take a business risk, 


‘has caused an )ndustrial upheaval from which it 


will probably take Germany years to recover, and 
incidentally quite a number of banks have closed, 
unable to stand the strain. 


A banker is the custodian of public money, 
money withdrawable on demand, which has been 
placed in his hands for safe keeping and he has no 
right to jeopodise his trust; no right to speculate ; 
no right to part with one penny of other people's 
money unless he has full security for it, and that 
security be instantly negotiable. That the banking 
corporations make large profits should create 
additional confidence in their stability and security 


It is the policy of security which has made this 
country the financial centre of the woild, helped 
us to finance the World War and has m no small 
measure helped us to recuperate from its devastating 
effects. 


The British bank may be looked upon as a trade 
barometer, for when deposits are accumulating, 
business 1s falling off because trade has no use for 


' profitably employing money. 
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When trade is brisk deposits shrink to negligible 
proportions and it 1s encouraging to note that at 
the present time deposits and current accounts are 
very near equal, but the deposit side is slowly 
diminishing. 

The methods of advertising adopted by the 
banks are deplorably stodgy and out of date, due 
in a measure, no doubt, to conservatism and toa 
feeling that advertising is undignified, and if they 
must advertise, do ıt with as much ponderous 
dignity as possible. 


This may give an impression of stodgy miethods, 
‘but there ıs nothing wrong with their policy and 
so long as it ıs maintained with its present 
astuteness so long will Britain remain the 
commercial centre of the world. 


One can understand the mentality of the post 
office official in endeavouring to draw as little 
attention as possible to the various services of the 
post office, because each separate service entails a 
certain amount of departure from the usual office 
routine and his training 1s one which precludes 
‘initiative. 


A “HUSH, HUSH!” POLICY. 


But when banks and insurance companies, whose 
-directors are men of wide business experience and 
knowledge of commercial markets, adopt a `“ hush, 
hush” policy with regard to their advertising and 
confine their publicity announcements to so many 
‘millions of assets and so many millions of capital, 
it simply conveys to the reader the fact that both 
banks and insurance companies make money hand 
.over fist and therefore are good institutions to 
belong to. 


The man in the street has no conception of the. 


ipower of so many millions, and he has seen ıt 
announced so often that its familiarity has even 
ceased to convey an idea of security on that 
account. What he wants to know is the service 
behind the announcement, “All banking facilities 
undertaken,” or the bald facts, “ Life, Faire, 
Burglary and Fidelity business transacted.” 


Tell a business man the difference between a 
itariff and a non-tariff insurance house. Show him 
what an individual company can do for him, and 
-although all the other companies may also do that 
exact thing he will associate it with the particular 
-advertiser. 


This may seem an impertinent attempt to teach 
ithe banks and insurance companies their own 
business, but it is not. The public in general, and 
the business man 1n particular, wants to know these 
particular services, is either anxious to take ad- 
-vantage of them or would certainly do so if their 
jnature was known more fully, and the sooner the 
¿corporations ın question realise the vital importance 
.of broadcasting this knowledge in their publicity 


matters, the sooner will business in the main expand 
or be relieved of strains which in the present 
changed conditions it should no longer be called 
upon to stand. 


x * * 


Safety First. 


Below are two of the clever posters issued by the 
National Employers’ Mutual Association Ltd. 
These, posted in factories and workshops, are useful 
reminders that prevention is better than cure. 
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Dont give the septic germ a chance 
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LEAVE YOUR JOB SAFE FOR 
THE MAN WHO COMES AFTER YOU 
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“Buy British Goods.”—A Voice from 


Australia. 


By FRED THOMPSON. 


oe “patriotic eee Buy Empire Goods ” 
Buy British Goods” will get nowhere 

a the propaganda is advanced by means 

of getting right down to the fundamentals, and 
grappling with everything inimical to the adoption 
of that policy, which would prove the very best 
means of combating the burden of unemployment. 

It is poor satisfaction to be able to boast about 
winning the war from a military point of view, if 
the Germans are able to retort that, both from a 
commercial and industrial standpoint the great 
sacrifice undeniably was overwhelming in their 
favour. Was it? 

A regrettable. feature, and a most astounding 
one, Is the fact that the greatest menace to the 
pursuit of the policy of giving preference to 
Empire or British goods in Australia, lies in the 
most crippling duty charges levied upon British 
goods by the Customs Department of the Common- 
wealth. 

From a democratic point of view the wisdom of 
giving preference to Empire or British goods rests 
primarily upon the desirableness of affording 
preferential employment to Empire manufacturers 
and to British workers. 


MIREFERENTIAL POLICY. 


When the demand for any anodi manu- 


factured in Britain or Canada, or Africa, has 
reached such a stage as to warrant the establish- 
ment of factories for the manufacture of such 
<commodity in the Australian Commonwealth by 
Australian workmen, efforts should be brought to 
bear to bring about this result--such as has 
already resulted in the opening of Ford car 
factories, match works, chocolate manufacturies, 
and so on. 

Until this happy consummation has been brought 
about, however, every encouragement should be 
given to the preferential policy. 

Razors manufactured for the German army are 
selling in England at less than a Shefhield workman 
receives for grinding a blade, and safety-razor 
blades, stated to be made from the steel of scrapped 
war vessels, are sold at less than a quarter of the 
price asked for the British article. 

In Darwin, though the charges for electric 
current rank among the highest in Australia, 
electric fittings are imported from Japan. 

The Prime Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth is partner in a firm of Melbourne merchants 
which imported large quantities of toys and fancy 
goods “ Made in Germany ” for the recent Christ- 


mas trade, in preference to toys made by crippled 
and disabled and indigent soldiers. 

Until such time as the blatant chief trumpeters 
of the Empire preference policy set a practical 
example by adopting the policy they advocate— 
their protestations. savour muchly of hypocrisy. 
Their mouthings will not advance the object 
aimed at one iota. 

What is wanted is continued vigilance upon the 
part of Empire and British manufacturers and 
exporters against any overburden of customs 
charges, so that, if the policy is to be properly 
consecrated for the benefit of Empire and British 
manufacturers and workers no deterrent obstacle 
should be placed against the achievement of 
stupendous benefit by the obstinate adherence to 
arbitrary regulations of customs employees. 


HICH CHARGES ON BRITISH GOODS, 


However praiseworthy the strict fidelity of such 
customs employees may be to the line of duty and 
to the letter of the law, with humility to their 
departmental joss fairly corroding their souls, as 
against the best interests of their direct employers 
and paymasters, the general taxpayers, thoughtful 
reflection cannot but regret that the slogans “ Buy 
Empire Goods” or “ Buy British Goods” is not 
made simpler of achievement before the more 
profitable deviation therefrom is made harder. 
Red tape must be abolished and public employees 
permitted to use their mental faculties to the 
extent rendered absolutely imperative in com- 
mercial undertakings. 

Though my own operations as an importer have 
been so negligible as to be considered trifling, a 
feather can show which way the wind blows, 
though I, myself, cannot even claim to be a 
feather. 

The following list of articles imported by me 
and the duty charges thereon point to the demora- 
lising influence of heavy customs charges. It must 
be candidly admitted that the high charges were, 
in most cases, levied because customary declara- 
tion of country of origin was not available-——but, 
surely, if the Commonwealth Customs impose a 
stipulation upon British exporters, their remissness 
in not making such known to such exporters 
should not result in each and every over-sea 
customer being mercilessly and continuously 
penalised. 

Massage treatment for eyes, cost £2, duty 
18s. 6d., 5s. 1d. because of no declaration, bottle 
of lotion broken, more than possibly by examiners, 
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refund afterwards made by Customs Ils lld. 
Monkey Strop sharpening safety razor blades, 
U.K. rate charged 30 per cent., general rate 45 
per cent. ; Mova', for removing stains from fabrics, 
charged 30 per ene U.K. rate, general rate 40 
per cent.; Jigger pocket knives for safety razor 
blades, the British made invention of a British 
military officer, charged U.K. rate 35 per cent., 
foreign rate 45 per cent.; Rubber pneumatic 
shaving b:ushes (avoid anthrax) 55 jer cent. with 
possibility refund of 10 per cent. when declaration 
furnished by London exporters; “ Shavex ” cream, 
about 33 per cent ; Benson's wedge rubbrr finger 
glove tooth brushes, about 33 per cent ; high 
pressure petroleum storm lantern, retail 52s. 6d., 
customs duty 19s. 6d.; postal delivery charges 
6d. have to be added. Embossing press for 
stamping note paper and envelopes cost 8s. 10d, 
50 per cent. duly chargé 4s 5d. 

It will thus be seen that one of the chief 
deterrents to the pursuit of the object of buying 
British goods, until such time as the commodities 
purchased can or rather actually are manufactured 
in the Commonwealth of Australia, 1s the opposi- 
tion of the Australian Customs. 

It may be urged that I had not the initial fore- 
sight to get the customary declaration of country 
of origin. To that I must plead guilty. I simply 
asked that country of origin be marked cutside 
package, and it is hard to be penalised in five or 
six instances for lack of knowledge on the part of 
British firms, among whom are the greatest 
-exporters in the world. 


The Monetary Policy of the 
Bank of England. 


HE current issue of the “ Review” of the 
Midland Bank pays a tribute to the skill 
with which the Bank of England has guided 

the money market since the return of the gold 
standard, and explains how the authorities have 
met an entirely new situation. Incidentally, the 
uninitiated are let into the secret of those weekly 
changes in the bank return which have so often 
puzzled and confused them. By reason of tne fact 
that only a few countries are on the gold standard 
the bank rate is no longer the powerful weapon ıt 
was. 
7 At the same time the “ Review” points out: 
Government financing has come to exercise so 
much stronger an influence on monetary conditions 
that the weapon has become blunted. Conse- 
quently the use of the bank rate in the determination 
of credit movements has been to a large extent 
superseded by what used to be its auxiliary, ramely, 
open market policy—that is to say, buying or 
selling, lending or calling in loans on the part of 
the Bank of England. The necessities of the 


changed position, economic and political, have in 
themselves demanded this supersession.’ 

But the main object of the change of policy has 
been to ensure stability of prices and trade—to avoid 
monetary inflation on the one hand and credit 
restriction on the other. 


COUNTERACTING EXCESSIVE GOLD IMPORTS. 


When ‘immediately after the return of the gold 
standard there was a big influx of the metal to the 
Bank of England, and eleven millions of notes 
were added to the reserve in the banking depart- 
ment, this addition was not-allowed to give rise to 
credit expansion because it was foreseen that to 
permit an expansion on “unusual and fortuitous 
gold imports” would only give rise to difficult 
business conditions when credit contracted as a 


` result of the inevitable reverse movement. 


Accordingly, steps were taken to neutralise the 
effects of the incoming gold by the Bank reducing 
its holding of securities by eleven millions. “As the 
gold came in, so the Bank sold investments or 
called in loans, the result being that total deposits 
in the Banking Department stood at the same 
figure on August 5th as on April 29th. Two 
millions of notes had come in from circulation, 
nine millions of gold had gone into the Issue 
Department, and the resultant eleven millions of 
notes had gone to strengthen the reserve, raising 
the ratio of cash’to the liabilities to 31.2 per cent. 

The vital point is that deposits at the Bank of 
England have not been increased, and that the 
incoming gold had merely replaced securities. The 
outcome was that the cash and deposits of 
the outside banks were practically unchanged 
over this period.” 

STABILITY OF BANK DEPOSITS. 

When gold was flowing out, as foreseen, there 
was a reverse action on the part of the Bank. 
Securities were purchased or loans to the market 
increased to the extent of the reduction in the 
reserve. By this means a drastic shrinkage in 
bank cash was avoided, and the credit structure 
preserved. Subsequently, when movements of 
gold were less pronounced, the same policy of 
Maintaining intact the existing structure was 
pursued, and is still being pursued, with the result 
that the cash reserves of the banks are maintained 
at a relatively stable level, and there are no wide 
fluctuations in the volume of deposits. 

Figures in support of the statements are given 
in the “ Review,” and it is claimed that they 
should give renewed confidence to trade and 
industry. 

“They are not only indicative of past achieve- 
ments, but they give an assurance of a continuance 
of a skilfully executed. monetary policy, not hide- 
bound by arithmetic dogma ‘as to ratios, but dic- 
tated by a sympathetic understanding of the 
requirements of the country’s economic life.” 


May, 1926 
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Hopes and Prospects in 
the British Coal Problem. 


An American View. 


O to the subsidy were raised 
and continue to be raised from many 

quartets. There were the usual political 
criticisms from both opposition parties, and 
there were objections raised bly taxpayers and by 
other industrial interests. Should public money 
be spent with no control over management, no 
guarantee that the subsidy ın a particular case 
was not made necessary by wasteful expendi- 
ture? Were not the steel and the shipbuilding 
industries as much in need of government 
aid as was miming? Nevertheless, there 
was general agreement that if the strike 
had been allowed to take place two results, 
both unpopular, would have followed: the gov- 
ernment would have been forced, first, to 
fight on the owners’ side, and, second, to 
assume control of the industry. 


The task ahead is without doubt a stupen- 
dous one A settlement which will make pos- 
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sible the re-employment of all the miners now 
out of work 1s scarcely to be hoped for. The 
coal-owners confess that factors beyond their 
control have produced a situation which ren- 
ders the industry less and less profitable. 
The workers have taken a firm stand ın which 
they conhdently count upon the support of the 
railwaymen, transport workers, and the world 
of labour ın general, a confidence which has 
been reinforced by the action taken by the 
Trades Union Congress. 


Nevertheless, the prospect 1s not without 
hope of success. this hope 1s to be found 
chiefly in the necessity of inventing a way out 
in order to escape the well-known cost of a 
failure. All parties now realise as never be- 
fore the gravity of the problems. The public 
has had a long education in the issues and 
1s far better informed than in 1919. Further, 
in spite of the contrasts in the ae pro- 
grammes of the miners and the coal-owners, 
each will probably decide that the only pos- 
sible advance in the present emergency ıs 
through some process of give-and-take and 
that it is limited by the bargaming power 
they now possess. 
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Supposing Panama Gives Us Gold by 
the Hundredweight ? 


in the following article the effects of a very large increase 
in the Worild’s stock of gold are dealt with, especially 


in relation to capital and commerce. 


By ALBERT E. BULL. 


OLD has been discovered at Panama, 
and a company with two millions capital 
is preparing to develop the field. Some 

cheerful optimists declare that the deposits 
are so enormous as to dwarf all other mines 
into insignificance, 

How would this affect present wealth and 
commerce? 


THE RATIO OF NEW AND OLD. 

Everything would depend upon the ratio 
‘of the new supply to the old. Gold dis- 
covered in such quantities as would make it 
as plentiful as tin or copper would cause a 
state of affairs mo economist could fore- 
shadow. - 


Were such a discovery sudden, hasty meet- 
ings of bankers and politicians such as took 
place at the beginning of the Great War 
would be held, and something in the nature 
of a moratorium would be declared, while 
arbitrary measures of a stopgap nature would 
be contrived. 

As soon as possible a new standard of 
measurement would need to be adopted, such 
as silver, platinum, or the loaf of bread. With- 
out a standard of some kind the world’s work 
could scarcely proceed. 


' The value of gold as a common measure 
of all values is not as clearly realised as it 
should be. The basic idea of all trade is 
barter, and from this principle the world has 
never departed. Now, as ever we did, we 
value up loaves of bread against sacks of coal, 
and joints of beef against chairs and tables, 
but imstead of doing it directly we change all 
values into a common value, selecting a useful 
article for the purpose. This is a piece of 
gold of certain size and fineness. 


THE GOOD QUALITIES OF GOLD. 

This gold 1s convement because it 1s com- 
pact—that is, there is much value in a 
little space. It is not hable to fluctuate much 
because of harvests being good or bad. It 
keeps on year after year changing so slowly 
in worth that the world has time to accom- 
modate all other prices to the changes. 

When we wish to reckon values over a long 
period, as, say, centuries, we do not measure 
by gold, but by the worth of a day’s labour, 
or, better still, by loaves of bread. 

In the same way in times of great upheaval, 
the loaf of bread or the day’s labour may be 
a better measure of values than anything else. 

During the great war, for example, wages 
rose high, but they still bought about as many 
loaves of bread as before. 

Behind all this, however, during the war 
the gold measure remained the real standard 
of value. If we printed too much paper 
money the paper money fell in worth com- 
pared with gold. 


THE REAL STANDARD. 

Yet all the while, in one land, Amenica, the 
gold standard remained, and because it 
remained in one place, it applied everywhere. 
The value of all paper money was what 11 
would fetch in New York, if sold for gold; 
in other words, it was worth what the bankers 
and money men of New York thought they 
might receive for it in gold or goods that 
gold would buy. 

Were there a sudden discovery of gold by 
the ton, this standard of value would no longer 
be sound anywhere. A bigger problem would 
perplex the world than presented itself in 
1914, for then we could reckon that gold itself 
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t nchanged i in 1 its main fe mu and with 
ould resume its old position. 
TY SCRAMBLE. 
t such a discovery would mean a hasty 
able to find a new measure of values so 
our bartering and exchange could quickly 
esumed, however much old debts and old 
Ith might be affected. 
The first thing to provide for would be that 
ade should go on; that the workers at the 
tories might be given something at the 
še of the week that shopkeepers would 
spt for goods—and this might mean, pos- 
not one but a score of different stan- 
rds would hastily be adopted, but sooner 
ater some one commodity would become 
hief standard. Possibly silver—possibly 


ut. presuming that the ratio of the new 

to the old was such as slowly to double 

: world’s stock and supply, ‘and retain 
hat relative position, the consequences would 
be more gradual, and in their first effects, at 
all events, rather beneficial to many countries 

—-our own especially. 

Britain is handicapped enormously by her 
var debts. The effect of the sovereign being 
sduced to half its worth would be that these 
ebts would be almost similarly reduced. 
During the war we borrowed sovereigns 
shen they were worth six, eight or ten shil- 

‘Ss, and we are omm led to repay them 
wenty shillings’ worth of gold—-that is to 
, ina piece of the precious metal of a 
tain weight and fineness. Make this coin 
ore common and the nation can buy it 
eaper, thus liquidating its debts with a 
naller pay ueni, reckoned in other com- 


z EFFECT ON DEBTS. 

‘But the whole subject of, debts and 
roperty must be reviewed before the real 

"fit and loss become apparent. Britain 

ves Jarg sums to the United States, k 
Id be a great saving to us if gold, i 
‘which hee. are payable, were cheaper. 

But Britain is still a great creditor nation ; 
that is, she has huge investments abroad. 
Where these investments represent money 
oans, these also would be cut in value. 
‘Where they represent holdings of a different 
nature, such as mines, buildings, steamships 


and TARS ie i “ae aid not. 

mately be affected. 
Ce apital invested in this country onl 

evens ed in the same way. The Perse 


We T Pigon aie owned a 
ness would only suffer the natural | d all 
rises belonging to such property. 00 
The man who owned a house oe a 
a better position than the man who. own d 
mortgage upon it. fe 
The steady discovery of gold to double. our. 
supply would have all the temporary b 
ficial effects on trade that inflation bring 
with less prospect of there being hard yes 
of deflation, such as we have just passed 
through. 


NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL STIMULUS. 
Inflation always makes business boom for 


the time, for the reason that when money 1s. 


shrinking steadily in value everyone makes 
haste to spend it. An artificial stimulus is 
given to trade when everyone reasons: *“ This — 
sovereign will buy a pair of boots to-day; — 


to-morrow the boots may be worth two. | 


sovereigns.” 


When a nation inflates its currency (am 


act that is easily performed, where paper. 
money is issued, by printing more notes) 
gains a benefit that must be paid for Jat 
by loss of foreign trade and by the reluctanc 
of a whole population to buy in a falling 
market. Inflation means people spend money 
quickly—to get rid of it; deflation means 
people hold on to the money and refuse to 
buy goods till the last moment. ue 
Britain’s difficulty’ has been that — athe 
among the great nations she has deflated. 
has cost us years of national penury and 
depression, but Britain has kept her word 
and now honours her paper pound in gold o 
the pound value. 3 
Many reason that it had been better 
the task of deflation never been. undert: 
but the deed is done. A nation professi 
to be the banking. centre of the world could 
scarce do otherwise. © a 
But Britain’s promise to pay is top 
gold c of a- -certain De and a 


pl entiful, i 
national obligations p ; 
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Lost Opportunities in Salesmanship. 


By P. G. JACKSON, 


B.Sc, F.L.A.A., ALSA. 


Second Article, 


Mr. Jackson, who holds an important position on the staff of Messrs. James Robertson & Sons (Preserve : 


Manufacturers), Ltd., 


maintains that the important factor in business development of the next twenty-five years 


will undoubtedly be efficiency in the organisation of the marketing side. In this article he shows how the advertising 
and sales policies must be made to link up, and gives actual examples of weak organisation to be found to-day. The 
whole question is dealt with in a thoroughly practical way, that will, I am sure, be of great interest to readers. 


D now we come to the actual adver- 

tising, the public expression of all that 
has gone before. We see it in its real 
, as the finished product that has passed 
ugh many stages of manufacture. It is 
that the final product cannot be right 
ss every previous stage has been investi- 
d and co-ordinated. 


IE FINAL STAGE OF ADVERTISING. 
There is no need to go into great detail 
with reference to this final stage of advertis- 
g, which is often considered to the exclusion 
the important principles on which it must 
ba It may, however, be not out of 
ce to emphasise the importance of asking 
his stage, ‘‘ What is the advertising in- 
nded to achieve?’ This is the first ques- 
on that a military commander would have 
y decide. He must have his objective. Every 
ail of the advance and every disposition of 
enemy’s troops must be considered with 
rence to that objective, which will also be 
measure of the success of his campaign. 
1S just as necessary that a definite aim 
a definite policy should be laid down in 
ase of every advertising campaign, and 
just as necessary that the success of the 
aign should be measured by results. This 
t always obvious in the case of the 
ising of a national product (other 
‘by mail order method), but it can be 
, and is well worth doing from the point 


THE APPROPRIATION. 

question of the appropriation itself is 
ne that requires careful consideration. 

e endeavoured to show that the object 
advertising control is to use reserves 
ntly as and when required. 


he possibility of applying the allocation 

he objective in mind must therefore receive 
careful thought, and if- the allocation is 
ficient to carry the campai 


SUCCESS- 


fully some lesser objective may have to he 
considered. The military commander who. 
has to put every man and every gun into the 
main attack and who leaves nothing in reserve. 
might have the luck to get a measure of suc-. 
cess but assuredly he would not get anywhere 
near the full success at which he aims. i 
It is to be feared that the allocation is too 
often made without any careful consideration 
of the results expected or of the requirements _ 
of the business as a whole. ee 
Money spent in this way, however, is for | 
the definite purchase of a specific business — 
commodity, namely, the goodwill of the public | 
and the guar antee of future business. It 1s 
just as necessary that this money should buy 
value as that money spent in raw materia 
should be well spent. It is largely bec: 
thee is no definite policy, and no real knov 
ledge of results obtained that so much adver- 
tising is wasted and that so many results” 
are not within even 25 per cent. of efficiency 
Without going into a detailed study of this 
question of the allocation, it may be laid dow 
that whoever is responsible for the. gene 
policy of control of marketing the go 
should outline the plan considered advisabl 
far the business, and the allocation should be 
made with full knowledge of the most desir 
able results to be aimed at, and with reference. 
to any secondary policy that eo be con 
sidered. | 


WHERE A DEFINITE SUM IS ALLOCATED. ase 
On the other hand, where a ehuite pe 
centage 1s allocated year by year it is neces. 
sary to fit the campaign to the amount ze) 
money available. The important point to be 
considered is that reserves must be built ur 
as to provide the additional help need da 

things are not running smoothly. =o) 

Unfortunately, in. cases. of | this : 
is sometimes found that money 
reserved by the adoption: of. 1 SOW 
merely forfeited. by the egi 
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—the real reason why the 
“DAILY SKETCH” is beating 
all its own last years adve tis- 
ing records is sienply because 



















e L THE OLDEST ano GREATEST SUNDAY JOURNAL 


SOUNDED in 1791, the oldest and 
greatest Sunday Newspaper in the 
world is still renewing itself. Machinery of 
_ the latest type has enabled it to increase 
permanently the number and variety of its 
pages. A number of striking and enter- 
“taining additions have been made to its 
regular features. The enlarged issue con- 
tains each week an unrivalled list of 
distinguished contributions. Its literary pages 

are a full and indispensable guide to the 
“books of to-day and to-morrow. 


finding it so very, very pro 
fitable to use! 


The better service we are giving the- 
advertiser through the modern facsitt 
of the new building is yet another reason f 
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e nen a This is wrong in prin- 
and merely forces the campaign to rely 
single attack, leaving it without any 
stability to meet conditions as they arise. 

ne selection of media is usually one which 
ae discussed with the advertising agent ; 

he responsibility of their use must rest 
e executive himself, and he must himself 
y them from the specific point of view of 
need for his own product. Results some- 
es vary from what may be expected, and 
eral results for other products, even of 
lar kind, cannot always be taken as a 
nite. indication of the suitability of a 
um. 














































IUM AND PRODUCT. 

articular importance must be given to the 
lysis of the readers of each medium, with 
erence to their earning capacity, education, 
bits, buying motives and general differences 
utlook. The character “of the circulation 
ust as important. 

or example, it may be that a medium that 
oduced very good results for a similar pro- 
duct is not suitable for another of the same 
class, because too large a proportion of its 
eaders have formed a habit of dealing with, 

ay, multiple shops or co-operative societies, 
whose policy is such that the goods to be 
dvertised are not permitted to be carried in 
tock. 

Tt may, of course, be argued that the adver- 
tising w ‘ould tend to force distribution in those 
hops, but-——and this is the important point-— 
uld the result warrant the expenditure when 
eased sales could be obtained in other 
ections at less cost; and, secondly, to what 
nt would the main policy suffer because 
is diversion? It is usually better to pick 
le easy business first and to get round an 
hed position rather than attack it 
he front. 
























AND FREQUENCY. 
size of insertion and the frequency of 


ipon the individual product. So is the 
of insertion. General results governing 
arative sizes of insertion are a general 
ge only, and it is the specific needs of 
product that.miust ze considered. The 
ion of how much copy is required, what 
. py, and the character of illustration 
subjects, that must be considered care- 

or each, product and in the light of all 
<nowledge' and experience that has been 
jed: n o one KA 








pearance also to a large extent 1s depen- 













experience and advice will be corresponding 
valuable; but the fact remains that such ex- 
perience must he interpreted with reference 
to the actual product. concerned, and in the 
light of everything that is known about that 
product, and the responsibility in the last 
stage must rest with the man who has had 
the opportunity of studying the produc t rout 
every point of view. > 
But, however efficiently the Press campai if 
may have been prepared, it is unlikely that 
will reach much more than 50 per cent. 
efficiency in results unless adequately backed 
up all along the line. There will assuredly be 
some result, even when there is indifference 
or actual hostility, maybe, in the distributing 
channels; but those results will not approxi- 
mate to what they might easily have been 
with organised efficiency and trade goodwill. 
Even with goodwill in the trade, results as 
a whole will fall far short of a satisfactory 
total if there is not real interest in the cam- 
paign, interest which shows itself not only mm 
the window and on the counter of the cus- 
tomer’s shop, but extends to his selling. tall 
and, perhaps more important, to that of. his 
assistants. ae 
It is the rule rather than the exception to 
find intelligent salesmanship for a proprietary. 
line, at any rate, in the ordinary shop, and 
there is a wonderful opportunity in this direc- 
tion for increasing very considerably the 
ee of the advertising that is being. 
done | 


POSTERS AND SHOWCARDS. 

The use of posters and other matter canno 
be considered in detail, but reference must 
be made to the accepted fact that under 
present conditions there are enormous wastes, . 
wastes, moreover, that are unnecessary and 
can be obviated to a large extent. Often the 
reason for the waste is that there is no_ad 
quate supervision and no adequate study of 
what is really needed. oe 

To what extent is the advertising success 
ful, to what extent is it efficient? Where are 
its weaknesses and how can they be removed ?. 
These are important considerations, at whic 
most advertisers can only guess. < Un 
tunately, in many cases their pucas is alo 
way from the truth. : 

Advertising to-day is- expensive. . There can 
be no room for “hit or miss” methods 
There is no need to take big aces: a 
when it 1s realised that an increased efficien 
of only one or two per cent. in a campaig: 
any size will more than cover the cost of th 
organisation, which will probably have no diff 
culty in putting an extra ten per) cen 
the efficiency, it 15 ; Sunpriaings thay T 
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WITH THE 


KARDEX MAN 


‘Fake him into your confidence, put your business 
problems squarely before him, and the KARDEX | Gel EEA PE T 
man will tell you how difficulties lite your own 3 and so enjoy the fruits 





Do not allow yonr This 
ability to lie idie whilst Lad page... 
the means are at hand “LUDE Y 
whereby it may be enl- Faso 
tivated and turned io 
gocd account. 


of your efforts whilst 
are being overcome by the pioneer system of 


sul young ' 
wvistble fact ccntrol. ~~ POST COUPON NOW! 


Please send me 

the Metrope. 122 
lian College 
132-paze , 
“Guide to PUA Pec ee Sau Feta SEE a ER 
Careers in tia t apiivdas 
| Secretarys hip, 

Accountancy, RATE aa T chon eins aecne Liste tently & 
fic. to keep, Bus, Org è Man. 

without charg. April, 1898 
or obligation. 


He has no cut and dried plan to work miracles. Baut tell 
Him your problem and let him ask questions. In all 
“probability, from his knowledge of KARDEX activities 
“-¢he wide world over or fram his more local and personal 
= experience amongst your competitors and customers, the 
2° KARDEX man can show the way to increase sales, cut 
working costs and build up more profitable business, 


o-operate with him and he will plan, without obligation, 

a visible recording system that really fits—one that lets a 
<o Hood of light into your store-house of facts and seis them 
zo to earn money for you. 








- Call in the KARDEX man—he won t waste your time. 
Af KARDEX can't help you, the KARDEX man will 
© tell you so. If it will help, then you want to know 
<té once, don't you ? 





‘Phone: CITY 0926. Write or call 





The PEN every Business 


ARDEX we Secs 


5 HOLBORN VIADUCT See the white spot on every cap, i 
LON DO N 5 E C.l mark of supreme British workmans! 


0O AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES EVERYWHERE 10s. Gd. 
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‘Have. Selk given adute consideration 
he matter, 
| advertising should justify itself by 
, and a record of those results must be 
lable both for territories and for individual 
ns. They must be reliable and up-to-date. 
y must be expressed in terms of local 
tions, and in such a way that immediate 
parison can be made with any other dis- 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
is on the reports of the statistical depart- 
t and on the careful study of the results 
_by each factor of the campaign that its 
sequent control must be based. Where 
advance is held up in any town or district 
al help must be given, which may per- 
take the shape of local Press, posters, 
tising films, a competition, ’ shopping 
z Or, “sampling scheme, backed up by 
| work and special salesmanship. 

Or it may be that a rian is making 
g push. It may be that better results 
be expected from a thorough consolida- 

n of the position at every point for the time 

being, with the preparation of a big campaign 
to come along when the keenness of the com- 
petition has had time to die down somewhat. 
Or again a demonstration in strength at the 
proper time may have far-reaching results, 
e opportunities for which may be presented 

a national exhibition or perhaps by events 
political, social or national importance to 

ich the advertising may be hitched. 

All this pre-supposes, and too great stress 

nnot be laid on this basic factor in the 

gamisation, that advertising and selling are 
ely different aspects of one common in- 
ible policy of marketing the goods. 
ere cannot be any difference in the inter- 
tation of that policy if there is to be full 
ciency. In other words the control of the 
y of the advertising and selling must be 
er the direction of one man; and that man 
ave full control and full responsibility. 


CREATIVE WORKER. 

reative work of this kind involves time for 
constant study of basic factors upon which 

ything else must depend. 
th a man must not be hampered with 
essary details. He will be keenly in- 
ed in the travellers and in their methods, 
the actual supervision of them will not 
od n him directly, at any rate, if the 
tt “He will at times find 
\ “study a town or group of 
is on the set, and perhaps to spend a 
or two with the traveller in order to get 
local point of dew; but the supervision 


of the salesmen, and” the general control of 
their general work, should be done by som: 
one else, 

The men on the road must be made and 
kept keen and enthusiastic, their work must 
oe done systematically and efficiently, the ad- 

vertising and selling policy must be carried out 
in faithful detail; but in a large firm the 
amount of work involved is more than sufi- 
cient to occupy one man’s attention, a 
indeed, it may be necessary for him to hav 
one or two assistants in the exercise of this 
supervision. 

To attempt to put all this work on to the 
man in charge of advertising is merely to make 
it impossible for him to devote “adequa! 
thought and investigation to the essentials. 
The important thing, both with regard to the 
work of the travellers and to the general con, 
duct of the office and system of delivery, is 
to keep every point of contact working efh- 
ciently along the defined policy, and constantly 
alert to take advantage of the numerous 
opportunities for making the advertising effec- 
tive. | 


WHERE THE AGENT HELPS. ne 

Similarly, except perhaps in the case of the 
biggest companies, it will usually be cheaper. 
and more efficient to leave ihe detail work 
connected with block- making and the inser- 
tion of advertisements in ihe hands of the- 


k be is never any difficulty, for example, 
getting an artist to carry out a defined ide: 
The important thing is that the responsible 
man shall keep his finger on the pulse of his 
firm’s business, and that the campaign as a- 
whole shall be developed along the lines dic-. 
tated by a thorough study of everything con- 
nected with the business. 

As already explained, however, the da 
ter of the appeal, the type of layout and- Hh: 
tration, the size of space to be used, and thi 
general policy of the advertising, must be a 
faithful expression of the marketing policy 
laid down, and although full use is made of 
the existing organisation supplied by the 
agency the actual drafting of the adver! 
ments must be under the constant and care 
supervision of the only man who is really 3 in a 
position to say what is required. 

There is no difficulty in organising the mar- 
keting of goods along these lines. It is merel 
a question of organisation and of selection 
the right man. These are the vital quest 
that more and more will force themselves. 
the attention of Sees of a puainess, and th 





FOUNDED INCORPORATED 
1842, 1914. 


L.A.P.T. 


A MUTUAL ASSOCIATION WHICH 
REALLY PROTECTS AND 
PROMOTES THE TRADE OF TTS 
MEMBERS. 


(Branches, Affiliated Societies, Agents or 
Correspondents all over the World ) 
ss 

If you require at home or abroad 
STATUS REPORTS 
AGENCIES OBTAINED 

t DEBTS COLLECTED 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY TRACED 
AGENTS APPOINTED 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL ASSISTANCE 
MARKET REPORTS 


write to the 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROTECTION OF TRADE Lia. 


3, BERNERS STREET, 
LONDON W.1. 


(or any of its Branches.) 


—_—_—.= 


There simple folds—tuck 
in the tongue—and it’s 
ready for the post. 


That ıs all you have to do if you use “ Vicash”’ 
Combin: Statement Forms. You save the cost of 
envelopes, the time of envelope addressing, your 
statements can be posted earlier, wrong enclosures 
are prevented. 


THEY COST LESS THAN SEPARATE 
FORMS AND ENVELOPES. 7 ive: 


Bachin pham Bund 
Doncaster, amaust___19. 8 


Dr ro W J HIND 
(O E 


Cm am U ee Pea 





Write for a specimen © Vicash’? Combini State- 
ment Form and see for yourself how easy ıt all 
is—what it will save you. 


If you will send us one of your present statement 
forms we shall be pleased to tell you what your 
form on the “ Vicash” Combini principle will 
cost you. 


VICK, ASHWORTH & Co. Ltd. 


(Incorporating PALMER, HOWE & Co.) 


SALFORD - - - BLACKFRIARS WORKS 
LONDON - - 37 and 38 STRAND, W.C. 2 
MANCHESTER - 73-75 PRINCESS STREET 
CARDIFF - - WESTERN MAIL CHAMBERS 
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It will always be necessary, of course, for 
them to keep in close touch with the respon- 
sible executive, and to devote time to discus- 
sion of fundamental policies and plans They 
will do well to give such a man the advantage 
of all the suggestions and criticisms that they 
can; but having done so the responsibility wall 
be his, and he must justify his position by 
results 


‘THE MAN FOR THE KEY POSITION. 

The type of man required for a key position 
of this kind 1s essentially of an organising 
kind; but organising ability must be -Eacked 
by breadth of view and specialised knowledge 
Bi every department (including accounts, ofhce 
and factory control), and by driving force. 

He must have a mind trained to deal with 
problems in the abstract, a mathematical mind 
completely at ease with statistics, and accus- 
1omed to the interpretation of the resulzs and 
of the investigations suggested thereby. He 
must possess the tact and experience neces- 
sary to get the best out of other people, the 
ability to sell his policies and get tke full 
co-operation of other departments; and he 
must have personal enthusiasm and conviction 
or he will never be able to beget enthusiasm 
and whole-hearted support. 

It goes without saying that such a man 
must have been thoroughly trained in advertis- 
ing and sales management; vet there are 
many men who have been trained as copy- 
writers or artists in an advertising agency who 
woule be totally unfitted for a position of this 

ind. 


SPECIALISED WORK. 

There are many men who have done fairly 
well as general supervisors of sales who have 
not the experience and knowledge of adver- 
tising and statistical work It 1s quite excep- 
tional to find a man trained in advertising and 
sales management who has also the breadth 
of view given by experience and specialised 
training in accountancy, office management 
and factory control. 

Yet all these are necessary if the exercise 
of the duties of this key position ıs to be made 
thoroughly eficient. 

The accounts department will look with 
scant favour on any apparent interference of 
the purely salesman or advertising type of 
man. 

The office moreover has probably had ex- 
UE of the devastation that can be caused 

y interference on the part of a man who does 
not know office work; but when the marketing 
man ıs himself an accountant, and when he 
has himself had\experience as the manager of 
an office, or in the control of works statistics 
and accounts, the y is altogether diferent. 


His suggestions wil receive consider 
where otherwise they would probably 
been treated with contempt. 

He will be enabled to get his sugge 
adopted and carried out with great adva 
to the wncrease of general efficiency, 
otherwise he would be faced with co: 
opposition, either active or passive. H 
be able to carry his influence into the f: 
(for example, the finishing, packing or de 
departments), when it 1s obvious that hi 
gestions are made for the general good 
man who understands the practical side 
work and who appreciates the difficultie 
cost involved. 


EXPERIENCE AND SALESMANSHIP. 

It is, however, only when this all- 
specialised experience 1s backed up bs 
sonal salesmanship, tact and good bre 
together with a high degree of persona 
cation, that the best results can be obt 
while a knowledge of psychology ıs ol 
great value, more especially if it has ext 
to its practical use in teaching. 

A man who has had teaching exper 
for example, will never overlook the ır 
ance of getting his copy down to the le 
the understanding of the majority of 
paper readers. A great deal of adver 
to-day ıs over the heads of a large b 
readers, many of whom have intelliger 
less than the average. 

The value of general experience, 
breeding and all-round specialised know. 
moreover, will make itself felt in the de 
that such a man must have with bot 
directors of outside firms and also wi 
own directors, who will be more likely t 
sider his suggestions for marketing whe 
know that they are made by a man wh 
given full consideration to every side ( 
question. Plans that at first sight may 
promising from the point of view only of ; 
tising and selling may have very serious 
backs when considered from other pou 
view, and the easy personal relationshy 
must exist between the directors of a fir 
the head of the marketing department 1s 
possible when the responsible man 1s í 
type that can discuss both the proble; 
the firm and those common to business 
erally on an easy level of equality. 


FINDING THE RIGHT MAN 

The qualifications required for the ma: 
is to be given this great responsibil 
marketing the goods are exceptional. V 
told sometimes that there is a dearth o 
of this type, but that 1s perhaps because 
are looked for hurriedly at the last mo 
and often in the wrong direction. ' 
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| ELDER DEMPSTER LINES | 
5 
: TO and FROM WEST and SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BS The Steamers and Motorshipa of the 


AFRICAN STEAM SHIP COMPANY (pitcoprated by.) 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. GEISER) 


maintain regular services betwen 


Liverpool, London, Hull, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 


New York, Montreal and West African Ports 
For the convenience of Passengers the ships on the Lagos Express and Calabar Services call at Plym uth HOMEWARD BOUND. 


ST. JOHN, N.B., TO SOUTH AFRICA (Monthly) 


Under Contract with the Canacian Government foi the conveyance of Mails ard Cargo, and the development of Trade wi h South Africa 
TAKING CARGO FOR CAPE TOWN, FORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN AND DELAGOA BAY 











Liverpool to New Orleans and Galveston _ 
Galveston and New Orleans to Liverpool and Continent 


ELDER DEMPSTER AND COMPANY LIMITED 


S| Colonial House, Liverpool 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 


Manchester, Cardiff, Birmingham, Hull, Hamburg, Montreal, New Orleans and Galveston. P A. Yan Es & Co., 
Rotterdam; Agence Maritime Internationale S.A.,67 Rempart Ste. Catherine, Antwerp; Danlel Bacon, 26 Beaver 
Street, New York. 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 












’ folding : 

Terry s“ Clips 
are ideal for the office, 
works and home use. 
With a supply, proofs, 
cuttings, accounts, cor- 
respondence, etc., may 
be kept securely, yet 
ready for instant refer- 
ence. 

Why not send 2/10 
to us for a sample 
dozen, three each of 
four sizes to test? 

The “Terry” hst 
gives full details of 
them. We will send 
one on request. 





Distinguished by a superb 





delicacy, the result 
of a matchless blend 
of the finest 
Vir ginia 
To bacco 


105-10, 50-43 
20;.- 1/9 100% 8- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of The,Imper al Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd 









HERBERT TERRY & SON 


: s L i Ñ sa B Manufacturers, Ltd: ‘ 
Llaf, Redditch, :: England. 
e Est 1855" Tae f | can 
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The mght man is in a good job already, 
and oftem under contract. A last-minute 
advertisement may not interest him, therefore, 
partly because he ıs not at once avazlable, 
and partly because there are considerations 
affecting the man himself. He realises the 
amportance to him of making sure that he will 
have a reasonable chance of making good; and 
he usually wants to know something about the 
men with whom he will have to work. He 
also prefers to have some time at least to 
study the policies and problems of the new 
firm before he accepts responsibility. 

This at once suggests the advisability of 
getting in touch with the right man before 
the need becomes imperative. There are 
‘several ways in which this may be dore. A 
very good plan ıs to ask a man who ıs a_ready 
occupying a somewhat similar position. He 

il be in constant touch with others of 
similar type, and will often know men who 
are prepared to consider a change, and whose 
qualifications are well known. Where the 
mumber of suitable men is lmited there is 
always a tendency for personal introduction 
to be made in this way. 


ORGANISATIONS TO CONSULT. 
The Secretaries of such bodies as the Pub- 


Jicity Club of London, or the Sales Managers’ | 


Association, are also -able occasiona:ly to 
make suitable suggestions, while advertising 
` consultants sometimes make a special point 
of keeping ın touch with men whom they can 
recommend for positions of this kind. Adver- 
ttisements in such media as ‘‘ Sales Manage- 
ment,” ‘‘ Advertising World,” ‘‘ Advertiser’s 
Weekly,” or the ‘‘ Times,” can also be used, 
but care must be taken in framing these ad- 
wertisements if they are to attract the right 
man. 

And, in conclusion, having found the right 
man, we must consider how to keep him. It 
should be clearly recognised that a man of 
this kind is an asset to the firm of no small 
value, inasmuch as the experience he is build- 
ung up and the knowledge of conditions and 
tendencies as they affect the individual firm, 
represent the life-blood of all succeeding 
advertising. 

It is well worth while, therefore, tc safe- 
guard that asset, as it is only to be expected 
that competitive firms will not always be abéve 
holding out a tempting offer. 

In the first place the salary must be ade- 
quate. You cannot expect to keep the interest 
of a high-grade man if you offer him a salary 
of a second-grade supervisor. He will not be 
able to do his best work unless he is made to 
feel that his own interests are being con- 
sidered and looked after. He will not be 


happy unless there is that friendly man-to- 
man feeling with his directors that makes it 
possible for him to discuss his results and his 
plans in the full knowledge that discussion 
will be welcome and carried out without the 
too obvious atmosphere of employer and em- 
ployed. 

‘In addition to this, however, very careful 
consideration must be given to the possibility 
of giving such a man a personal interest ın 
“the success of the firm. This may be by 
direct commission, but very often better 
results are obtained when commission can be 
taken in shares of the company, with the pos- 
sibility in the future of a junior directorship. 
Such an arrangement binds a man closely to 
the interests of the firm, and outside offers 
will have to be very tempting indeed to attract 
him ‘under such circumstances. 

Experience shows that it always pays to 
get the right man, and to give him the 
conditions that will make him keen and 
enthusiastic, and enable him to do his best 
work, 


Such work is creative in the highest degree, 
and whatever the salary there can be no doubt 
that it will be earned miany times over in 
results. 

Nor is the suggestion one that need cause 
any consternation. If the marketing of goods 
is to be the one great problem of firms during 
the next twenty years, and it most certainly 
is, then surely it is a mark of the highest 
wisdom and foresight to ensure that the con- 
centrated experience of past results, ten- 
dencies, and the best methods, should be held 
at the disposal.of the firm. 


HOW TO TREAT THE RIGHT MAN. 

Nothing could be wiser than to give such a 
man an actual interest in the directing of the 
affairs of the company, and if he is a man 
with ‘the general all-round training, ability, 
and breadth of view to which we have referred 
there could not possibly be any more desirable 
quahfications for a position of this kind. 

The next quarter of a century, beyond any 
possible doubt, will be a period of manage- 
ment and organisation and those firms that 
come to the top and remain at the top will 
be those who have given first place to the 
perfecting óf an organisation for marketing 
their goods in the way that gets maximum 
efficiency for the money spent. 

Advertising to-day is expensive. Com- 
petition is increasingly keen. It becomes more 
and more necessary to get full value for every 
sovereign spent. The efficient use that we 
make of our opportunities may very well be 
the final measure of our success or failure. 
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You need not supply the motive power of success, for these great 
engines of prosperity are at your service. B 

- Just as Stevenson used the mighty power of steam to increase the : 
wealth of the world, you can use Post Office and Newspaper to _ 
_ multiply your own efforts a thousand-fold. The free booklet 


“BY POST TO PROSPERITY ” 


tells how you can start in business of your own in spare time, if - 
necessary, without interfering with your present occupation, and 
while earning £5 to £10 WEEKLY lay the foundations of 
future prosperity. There is no need for extravagant outlay f 
stock or premises. Business can be conducted from your own home. 


The Shaw Institute invites you to investigate 
without obligation. . Experience is not 
necessary, and it makes no difference in what 
locality you live. Yourstock-in-trade need not 
consist of more than a small supply of goods, 
and a few printed letters. With but a pound - 
or two capital, and devoting only a little of $ 
your leisure hours, you can build a big |. 
and lucrative business which may enable {f 
you to give up ill-paid and uncongenial em- § 
ployment. Devote spare time to your own $- 
thriving concern, in the same way as other | 


To the Secretary, 
‘The Shaw Institute, 
T $ i 


| (Bept, BO4), | 
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The Packages sho 
‘here are handled: in 


- the . 
PNEUMATIC WAY. 


Ww shall be glad to explain to you 

why our method has been. 
adopted by such world-known firms. 
and to give full information regarding 
our standard packaging equipment for: 
use with CARTONS, TINS and BAGS 
z ° as used all over the world, 
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UMATIC SCALE CORPORATION Ltd. 


TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, 
1 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 


Head Office: eS ee 
K. D. DOBLE Representative NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS., Telephone Py Regent 51 Le i 


U.S.A. 
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GET INTO 
THE CIRCLE 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MEN 


Write for our book ‘* Business as 

a Profession ''—-worth hundreds of 
pounds to the ambitious. Sent free 
on request by the powerful DIXON 
INSTITUTE, which originated 
training in scientific Salesman- 

ship, Management, and“ 
Business Organisation 
` in this country. 






STATISTICS. 





By Joun R. RiGGLEMAN, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, University of California, Southern 
Branch, Consulting Statistician, 

231 pages, 6x 9, 253 illustrations ... Price 12/6, 







A direct practical and detailed discussion of the 
principles and practice of modern statistical charting 
The book shows how to make graphic charts and how. 
to use them. It describes, step by step, the analysis | 
of the problem, the selection of equipment, the various 
methods of presenting the data and the methods of 
reproducing and displaying charts. 














CONTENTS: L- Graphie Charts in Business. 
IE -— Technique of Drawing Statistical Chart 
IH .—Principles of Chart Planning. IV.--Sim 
Comparisons of Size. V.-VI.— Historical Time. 
Series. Vil.—Frequency Distributions. VIIT.— 
Correlation. [X.~- Geographical Distributions. ` 
X.--Dupheation Reproduction and Display. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


The many great successes achieved by 

our students prove the superiority of our 

training, Write for an inspiring book 

Advertising as a Career’ free. on. 
request. 


DIXON INSTITUTE OF ADVERTISING 
(Dept. 24), 195 Oxford Su, London, Wae le 
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Write for Catalogue No. ae. E 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING Co. Ltd. 


G Bouverie Street - ‘London, | E. C.4. 
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The Ansiwer— 


Because it is the Easiest, Quickest 
handling business correspondence, ins 
and the best means of controll 


TAE DICTAPA 


will deal with anything vou can dictate, at 
and whenever you like, with absolute automatic 


save you time, labour and money and by the ecc 
will pay for itself in less than a year. 


The Question— 


100,000 


BUSINESS MEN 
DICTATE TO 
THE DICTAPHONE 


WHY ? 
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True. 


3 
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Write for free dentonstration to— 


THE DICTAPHONE. CO., LTD., Kincsway House, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 


Thomas Piven, Managing Drrecter). 
Braucles—MANCUESTER: 8, Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM : 39, Corporation St.. NEWCASTLE | 
CARDIFF: 32. Park Place. LEEDS: Trinity House, Trinity St. LIVERPOOL: 153, The Albany, 
° 













Ghe Portable Office 
Machine ! 
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Vou ay see the 

Vantage of having one 
“your ofice? 


Offices 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


ATOWYCH HOUSE, W.C. 2 Phone: CITY 9644, 


Showsrawins : 
10 NEW BOND STREET, W. 1 
51 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


e ACME VISIBLE 
RECORDS for your 
Sales Statistics and 
you'll sell more goods. 


Let us show. you why 


/ .MSON PARAGON | 


132/3 CHEAPSIDE, EC: 2. 


om 


Look ahead ! Visualise the transi 
influence which a Metropolitan .Co 
training will exercise on your career witi 
the next twelve months——provided you ac 
alertly by enrolling wow--and later. look: 
back on this year as the most con: 
spicuousiy successful in your history 
the year when you first reaped the rich 
rewards that accompany recognition and 
responsibility. 

There is a 132-page 


“GUIDE TO CAREERS 


in Seeretaryship, Accountancy and Commerce,” 


which tells you about the facilities for practical: ; 


home study offered by the Metropolitan College. 
A copy can be yours, free for the asking. Iisa 
beacon light showing the way to promotion, execu 
tive responsibility and care-free P a 
All information is there, clearly, lucidly and). 
convincingly set out. On any one of its pages you 
may find the clue to the problem of your ambitions 
and your future. Therefore, do not neglect this ` 
valuable opportunity~~-send to-day, 


POST COUPON NOW! 


Please send mea cepy of the Metropoltian College 
132-page “GUIDE TO CAREERS in Secretaryship. 
Accountancy, ete.’ ta keep, without charge ore: 
obligation. 
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THE SMALL MANUFAC TURER CAN BECOME AN 
XPORTER, By T. R. Heatley a To~ - 
ATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ALLIANCE. " Editorial- - 
SAPEGUARDING HEALTH AND INDUSTRY. _ By Dr. 
igar L. Collis, M.A.M.D., M.R.C.P. = - 
ES AND FORTHCOMING EVENTS - m - 
NCIAL DEGANISN DION OF INDUSTRY. ByE. 
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CIENCY IN THE OFFICE. By C. A. Probert: 
~SALESMEN WITH TECHNICAL KNOW- 
= By egies L. Va = ~ > 


EPEATS S AEK SCARCE . “ - 
REACH ‘THE FOREIGN BUYER 


Hs? on. ‘the ist of pe month for the Proprietors by Horace 
l & Son, 46 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


seper copy ; post free Is. 3d. - Subscription Rate 12s. peri 7 
t free. c 
'ertisement Rates, apply direct to the Advertisement Manager, 


and be 7 7 


18. Street, London, wW 
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WO men argued fiercely about th 
strike. At last they stumble dup 
point of agreement. úr 

was that whereas, where they disag 

might have been wrong, w where 

an aai they vere > both wrong. 


were wr ng. 


W lee both a and Ae a : a 
; of agreement 7 


In each case the pomt 
a single phrase: 

“Tt was bound to’ | | 

This. is one of: Rail Soa dama ng. he 


< and disastrous. fal ehoöds. « 
social life. 


The man whe leclates 
come ’’ may mean to be: a a citizen, 4 
expressed opinion is a ‘peril to the stat 
is actually helping to bring about the 
condition that B foreshadows. The 


an. -o ffect on 
Z he big strike 1 
bound. te a B entit 





inds of millions of persons Ta 

illed its coming. 
about the close of last century a 
n number of our fellows talked about the 
hat was ‘‘ bound to come,” and if their 
h had been a little stronger and a little more 
tious it is possible that their dream might 
“come true. The war that was then 
atened was with our closest ally of the 
struggle. A few cordial greetings, the 
lent influence of a peace- -loving king, 
entente, and we heard no more of ‘ bound 


-23 


Jue now we are all glad the strike 1s over 
d the public spirit is excellent. There 1s still 
fork for te cheery optimist, however, for the 
e s person among us is the solemn 
wanders around and with a shake 
lemn head declares in a judicial under- 
Tt is not settled, you know. The real 


ae 


: is ‘yet to come.’ 


oe ok 


4 7 E are all rather apt to think of the strike 
= in terms of hours, pay and contracts. 
~~. But are these the only causes? 

What is the real reason of this strike >?’’ 
aC -a visitor to Radstock some years ago at 
time when the mines were idle. 


Well, you see, sir, we all feel we want a bit 
fa holiday,’ > was the unexpected reply of the 


And, ” he added, 
nent we ever get.’ 
‘he answer may not apply to the coal strike 
the present case, but it almost certainly 
“its application to some other parts of the 
eral strike. Men engaged on the same 
ng task ‘month in and month out, 
g a regular rate of pay, frequently feel, 
down, that anything that will break the 
ony of existence is to ve welcomed with 
gerness. : 
It is precisely this reason that may at any 
make the strike easy, as it is precisely this 
n that tends to make it brief. 
pe should ever there be again a general 


at's the only bit of 


ike: That the larger the number of workers 


nvolved, the greater will be the aggregate of 
hose who merely want a break in hfe’s 

notony. l 
id herein lies the good sense of moderate 
during a strike. As in the recent 


number of. those -who may be 


Here is our © 


called the “fed-up ones ° 
lose interest in the Afar when t 
week or ten days off at strike pa 


no reason why they should not retu 


and they returned. a 

But a few bitter words might have 
serious effect on these men. = oa 5 
stiffen a oe into ae i 


HOSE high-brow dissectors: of | 
motives who have recently paid fait 
attention to commercial and indu 

problems will do us a good service if the 
show us how we can cure that part of the: y 


- habit which springs from monotony and. a] 


of something. unusual to happen. 
k We want a bit of a holiday g § 


gan a Ta Fleet Saat. 
done, ye aeroplane ` publi 

‘Mercury ’? as a newspaper title bas 
meaning, although it was. not ae: 
but a “ Mail ” that did ite: > ` 

We were all busy making ‘newsp p 
those fierce days of the giant strike. 

* Business Organisation, “ a humble mon 
magazine, became a ‘‘ daily ’’ (more than, th 
an ‘‘hourly ’’), and poured out its 
sheets to a London, hungry for new 
arca that spread across the wide suburl 


ate ate ` ate 
ays ee vee 


O5“ another page 15 reproduced a fac: 


copy of one of the ‘ Cee: 
tion’? news bulletins. ; 
the novel and ingenious manne 
Dictaphone Company used. its. applic r 
satisfy the public thirst for news. 
Among other companies that may, r wel 


ie Gestetner Company, 

printed numerous newspapers... 1 
edition of our bulletin - waso printed. ọ 
Gestetner. u e 








a NE interesting fact from the report of the 
* Daily Mail’? Mission to the Unitea 
-© States should cause us ‘‘ furiously to 
sink. ‘There appears to be an opimon in the 
tates that this nation trains skilled men and 
1erica uses them. 
“This fact should make us a little careful in 
onsidering the subject of apprenticeship. 
_ There is a reluctance in some of the trades 
unions to permit too many apprentices. Were 
we simply providing for our own national 
future it might be wise that reasonable pro- 
-= visión should be made against overcrowding 
the market with too many workers. But if 
Britain. is to provide skilled workmen for the 
rest of the world, she can afford to be generous 
in accepting pupils, so as to avoid the danger 
f a future shortage of skilled men at home. 
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The General Strike. 
Carry 


a% 


‘The Cunarder “ MAURETANIA,’ 
owas docked at Southampton without a hitch. Volunteers 
he docking of the vessel and dealt with the passengers’ luggage. 
or-cars. 
oka baggage. 





‘the first Atlantic liner to arrive in this country since the beginning of the strike. 


IRCULATING traffic adds a new ç 
to London. It is one thing to go to 
circus and another to be part of 

show. After all, we pedestrians unconsci 
follow the ways of the vehicles, and 
us almost unconsciously now cross a ro 
in order to cross one, going easily with 
trafhe instead of heroically crossing it, | 
But the circus curiously enough has not yel 
come to the very places that are called on F 
honour, for the London circus iS, as a rile, 
but a cross-road, What appears to be wanted: 
at every important eae is the creation af aw 
island block around which four broad roads. 
can take four streams of traffic, oe 
Thus, at the junction of Kingsway Ww 
Holborn, the creation of an island block th 
would include a part or the whole of 
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Atlantic Liners 


On 3? 


from the shipping offices acted as shore gangs fo 
The passengers were conveyed to Fondon by a feet of 7 





The illustration shows the busy scene on the quayside as the volunteer porters Igaded the passenger 


ane i 


most A eae seem: to eer 
oy yonne men of almost aristocrati 


lightly be allowed to pass. Thus, if r © service that some migk thir Mr 
€ from south and west had. to proceed a i i e 


of Commie nates iS a-u Ea 


of po at attention. 
surely find a more active life. 
work is heavy enough. 


Here is a nice problem for our 
t 1¢ doorway or m the. entry hall of the 


place of business. 


have scaled | in the small size of the present issue 


In both of these the It is the intention of the proprietors permanently. 


dinary member of the corps deserves honour. 
But recently a slight change has been issue. 


Be Enthusiastic in Business. 


To be an enthusiast is to be the noblest and best that a mortal can be.” — Wieland 


he prudent man may direct a state, but it is the enthusiast who regenerates i 
—Bulwer 


nthusiasm is the height of a man.” —Emerson. 


2nthusiasm gives life to what is invisible.’—-Madame de Stael. 


6. 


Nil admirari’ is the motto which men of the world affect, thinking it vulgar to 
pcre NEES. 


S grave, inward, self sonraki mere acii nent, outward, 
hysterical.” — Sterling. 





Commer ce. 


One « of the chief difficulties in stabilising the World’s trade lies in the unce 
position of France. With her currency still at the whim of passing publ 3 
or political influence, she is the dark horse among commercial compe 


By ALBERT E, BULL, 


T the time of writing, the French franc 

“is quoted at 172 to the pound. The 
‘slowness with which it has declined, 
he occasional vigorous efforts to stop 

ebb, reveal that there are earnest and 

ʻe minds in France determined if possible 
establish the currency. 


RAKELESS RIDER. 


ut no matter how lofty the desire may be, 
ittempt of-a nation to induce prosperity 

= postpone a problem, by means of 

my, is like a brakeless cycle ride on the 

a very long hill. There is a point up to 

ich the rider still controls the machine, 
but beyond that point the hill controls the 


wice may not have reached that point 
“to be hoped she never will—-but 


val question before her is not what 
‘ary measures she may Rage to make 


nations peer dene e she e it down 
to a gold value. 
-The problem of a brakeless cyclist at the 
» of a long hill, when he realises that the 


e has got him going is usually whether 


ğ take the scrapes and bumps of the 
dge, or the big crash at the bottom. 


+ 


WHEN INFLATION ENDS. 


It does not follow that France 1s quite in 
is predicament, but the signs look perilously 
eit. Stopping a policy of inflation, whether 
i sharp pull-up or by a crash means that 
iceforward value must be paid for in 
ulue and the day’s money be earned before 
the day’s money is spent, 
We who are anti-inflationists, and believe 
currency more substantial than paper, 
e in some wavs the most unnecessary of 
aders. There is such a thing as asking 
xx the sun being permitted to rise, and rivers 
eing allowed:to flow. The lesson of the mid- 
uropean exchanges is that if nations won’t 
cept a gold standard on the top floor, they 
st accept it at the bottom. 
i | | ou. other nations, 


money hide its head for ever, 
almost unthmkable for a. 
Viennese to buy a box of 

of coffee without realising | 
with a definitely measurable fra 
piece of gold. 

Something of this sort is taking pl 
France at the present moment. The | 
Frenchman still regards his franc v 
respect, but those who are much. 
market-place are establishing the 
thinking in terms of American dolla 
British sovereigns. i 


THOSE WHO STAND TO WIN. | 

A serious feature of the present p 
in France is that the crash of the c 
would have no terrors to a certain t 
mind ; while it would relieve many g 
financiers of a very big . slice of 
anxieties. 

The temptation to let the franc follow 
mark can easily be almost ove -rwhels | 
the point is reached where ‘‘ there is bi 
be a big bump anyway.” 

The complete crash would mean ti 
whole of France’s internal debt wo 
practically wiped out. The effect of 
collapse of the mark was that Germani 
a single sovereign could repay debts fo 
million sovereigns. Were the franc te 
to this extent, France would be able fo pa 

whole of her national debt with about a- 
night’s wages of .a London dust cole 

As an illustration of what this me 
case of a Frankfort lady is instruc 
Before the war she had hved in comto 
her money. The fact that she kept tw 
roughly indicates the size of her im 
After the collapse her trustees wrote 
that the whole value of her capital. 
insufficient to pay for the stamp on- 
letter, 

The task of the Chancellor of the Ex 
where currency values have been scut 
be easy enough, because there is no i 
to pay on past debts. But the tu 
investors in the public funds are hard 


France is probably the most thrifty 


e are loy al my 





n, aoe. habits ae a nation 
va moral disaster even more deplorable 
an the financial distress. 


IARD TAX. 

We ourselves have recoiled, and rightly, 
the idea of a tax on capital, partly, 
gh not wholly, because it could not be 


ted without hardship and injustice. Such: 


x would be even-handed justice compared 
h the smashing down of a nation’s cur- 
icy, which really results in the private 

igs and investments of selected classes 

g confiscated by the state. 
he condition of France at the moment has 

s effects upon the whole trade of the 

~ There is increasingly a need that 
shall definitely decide her policy and nail 

ier money to some actual value. 

e now among the big nations she is 
ning her faith to paper as a method of 
oning values, and as long as printing 


sses are able to work ov ertime, and states- 
men are wiling to purchase present peace 
it any price, her policy is an unsettlement in 
he trade of the. world. 


nation inflating is not only a nation living 
pital, but a nation realising her assets 
kind of knock-out sale. Almost of 
ssity she under-sells her neighbours, and 
g 1 they may erect tariff barriers to keep 
roods out, and, as a last resource, she 
pass hasty laws to keep them in, the 
of unsettlement remains. 


AST GREAT INFLATIONIST. 
world 1 is settling down to grim business 
“ty. the business of production and 
bution and bona-fide work. The specu- 
and the master of trade ramps has now 
ne great land left whose extremity may 
means of quick fortune by means of 
unsettlement. It is up to France to 
at that chance is denied. 
‘dream is probably futile that France 
1 do a task three or four times harder than 
tain did . . . restore her franc to par. But 
can peg it down at its present value in 
xchanges. of the world, and join the 
of the gold standard nations. 
chis as hardship enough for her investors, 
itas better than worse. This will be a 
task for a few years to come, but at 
nt rates she has wiped down her public 
o-one-sixth its par value, and her task 
at rely far easier than ours. 


HERE are in Great gree Gdp 
mately 1,000,000 persons engag 
selling to the ‘public in shops. «It 
be stated quite bluntly that the overwhelming 
majority are inefficient.’ 

With these two rather startling statements 
Mr. Charles R. Knights commences his, book 
on ‘‘ Training for More Sales.” _ 

After such an indictment we turn. cage 
to the pages of the book that follow in order 
to discover what constitutes efficiency, and 
are scarcely surprised to find that the 
standard of the author is pretty high. : 

The work deals with retail salesmanshiy 
with a thoroughness that makes it almost 
cyclopedia of information. Mr. Knights 
expects the sales person to be a psychologist 
a master of mental state, a profound: 
analyst of human nature, and an understande1 
of motives, while the knowledge he should 
have about the goods he is selling is almost. 
stupendous, | 
AN IMPOSING LIST. 

Consider this list. 

Name, range of sizes, range of eolon 
range of prices, how packed, value repre- 
sented, comparison, made of, made by, made 
where, made how, used by, 'used when, used 
where, used why, used how, simplicity ino 
use, convenience m use, comfort in use,” 
supersedes, durability, safety, seasonal and_ 
timely appeal, hygienic features, uniqueness 
or exclusiveness, saves money, saves t 
saves labour, how it appeals to the os 
emotional or logical appeal, cuarantee, fr 
offer, how sold, special points, buying motive 
appealed to. 

This is a goodly list, and, presuming a ‘shop 
assistant has $00 or 1,000 articles to sell, to 
be able to apply the whole inquisition to each 
separate one might seem to denote that. he 
has ability which were better used as prime 
minister or legal adviser to the crown. f 

And this list, summarising two pages, isa- 
good sample of the whole 21 7 pages which 
constitute the volume. = 

Yet, with all this criticism, it is clear t 
Mr. Knights is right in the line he takes. 
magnifies retail salesmanship till it. assu 
the dignity of a profession. His book, from 
end to end, is a splendid endorsement of the 
charge, “ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” | 

What is worth doing at all is worth don 
well, and as one reads the book one und 
stands the opening a ‘a mill: 


“ Training for More Sales,” ’ Charles R. Knight 


Pitman’s, Ltd., ss. 














persons—mostly inefficient,” for, by these 
tandards, not only shop assistants but 
editors, bankers, carpenters-——all of us are 
inefficient. 
But Mr. Knights is not merely a critic. He 
is a born teacher. His standard is high, 

but always attainable. He gets to grips with 
_ the details of instruction in a manner that the 
=- simplest should be able to follow. One can 
Imagine men and women under his guidance 
becoming really efficient, even as he judges 
efficiency. 


Mr. A. G. Gardiner on the Great Strike. 


ep N the past trade unionism has done priceless 
a I service to the working classes of this country. 
B It has given the individual protection against 
< myjustice, It bas given the men the power of 
collective bargaining without which they would have 
been atthe mercy of anv exploiter. It has kept the 
balance even betiveen employer and emploved ane 
has been oneof the factors in building up th at grea 
_ industrial structure which has been the admir ae 
and the envy of the world. 
























Generating Cold from 


A wonderful invention called the Electrolux Refrigerator in which heat i is used to generate cold. 

Swedes, it is the only known contrivance which will continuously produce cold: without: ‘the use 
The refrigerator can be used in any home, on ships and in trains, Thejllastratiön shows Mr. E. Beri 
eE the Electrolux’ ‘Company, pointing to the ice which is ‘forming on the cooling chamber ¢ of tt 


I have never met a responsible and ent 
emplover in any great industry who, 
irritations under the system, desired 
abolished and labour reduced to a 
rabble. 

| hope the lesson of the great strike will lead 
trade unionists to put their own house in p 
They have been badly misled, and they have ba 
lesson which will not be lost upon them if they fake 
it in the right spirit and think about it calmly, i 

They must get their movement back to the true 
functions of trade unionism, to the busingasc aio 



















protecting the industrial interests of the Men Gera, 
They must get the virus of the political ard reves: 


lutionary motive out of their svstem. 

They must cease to regard the public 
enemy, as a sort of bloated monster that haa bati 
on them, and must be beaten to its knees, ` 
a part of the public and every blow thev 
the public is struck at themselves. They it 
state within the state, and they cannot prosper 
making the rest of us poor, 

Qn the other hand, there should be ne attempt af 
reprisals, 

It the unions have done violence to us, the answer: 
is not to do violence ta them, The British wo rk te re: 
is one of ourselves, He cannot help being one of 
ourselves, oe fhe Buil, 


Heat. 













e Small Manufacturer 


Become an Exporter. 
By te R. HEATLEY. 


E ^E is a very widely held and rather 
nistaken notion that manufacturers in a 

large way have necessarily a very much 
hance of securing export orders than 
all man, and that foreign importers 
0 do business with such people. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
ome cases even, the writer has known 
anufacturers who were actually chary 
ching exporters, simply because they 
t the A.B, Co., round the corner, had 
the. business for years, possessed 
showrooms, possibly sent a traveller 


on an expensive selling trip abroad _ 


ear, and generally gave the impression 
ey were the only pecple in the trade 
mattered. œ 
“No!” says ie ciel man, m effect, oy 
ever have been able to compete with them, 
d I never shall. It will pay me better to 
tivate the trade I have than to waste my 
me on new and possibly unprofitable 
ound.” 
Now, while he is justified to a certain extent 
what he says, there is positively no gain- 
ying that it 1s very useful to have an export 
onnection to fall back on when the home 
market is dull. 
If a manufacturer does not make su:table 
sds ; or if he has not troubled to keé; 
f conversant with foreign market ¢onditions 
nd requirements in whatever market he has 
etermined to tackle, he cannot anticipate 
ch success in an open fight. with a well- 
pped rival concern. 


ASE FOR CONFIDENCE. 
ut if he has the right goods, and is conh- 
that he can offer them at lower prices 
1 his competitor, at the same time mam- 
aining efficient service, he has nothing to fear 
m the most firmly-established rival in the 
world, but can offer his merchengns with 

every confidence. 

-There are many reasons for this” foremost 
among them being the intense competition 
etween retailers in the United States and 
yer countries, and the resultant price- 
tting. The result is that on many lines the 
gin of profit has become uncomfortably 


suppliers p ‘goods simile to e 
= been in the habit of. using— but. at a> 
= price! 
„goods at the same figure as everybody 


They are tired of buying. the sa 


Fan the same manufacturers—and thi 


just where the golden opportunity for ` 
small manufacturer occurs. 7 


His overhead charges are small, anid h 
no expensive travellers or showrooms 
tain. His outlay is not great, -and | 
be able to make his prices” ‘correspondi gl 
low. In this he has an indisputab 
advantage over his competitor. e 
THE PLACE FOR TAKING RISKS. 


Success will come if the goods are righ 
Thus there are great possibilities for the m 


who is willing to take risks, but it 18 useless 
= to approach “the London agent of overs 


importers unless you have something de 
to offer mm. z K 

You must be T to speculate to 
extent of producing saleable. samples M 
the buyer will be able to judg: 
with his usual source of supply 

It will be seen that there are excellent field. 
to be explored by the small manufacturer wit! 
good result, but there are certain exceptions 

It is next to useless to attempt to undercut 
widely advertised branded goods, for even if 
your prices show a saving of 50 per cent. yo 
have only a doubtful chance of introdug 
vour merchandise in the face of an a 
which the public has been educated by a 
tisement to demand, to the exclusion of a 
others. 


Hopeful Words from Sir Auste 


Chamberlain. 


between emplovers and employed w 
exaggerate among ourselves many of th 
ill-conditions of our trade, and still more 
employers and employ ed—for the purpose- 
extracting from an unwilling Government 
concession which the taxpayer will have to.pa 
and for which the Government will get little t 
and much blame—talk as if British trade was ‘a 
last gasp, as if British goods could not be sold unles 
supported by bonuses In that way we give a wholl 
wrong Impression of our domestic conditions, 
«We are not alone in our difficulties, but we face 
them earlier than some other countries did. Br 
for the purpose of internal discussion we dwe 
the dark side, we see the black. clouds » 
the silver ining. But we ar Fali 
trade has weathered a, da 
and it is on. @. sounder: b 
ago.’ ~er -Right ‘Hon. SY 


“Boe the purpose of certain controversi 
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aia al Silastuid Mein CE 


Being an Amalgamation of 


‘Ghe National Alliance of Employers and Employed 


. and the 


: Iuddustetal Liigi ard Council 


Frcorporvated 1921, 


(Incorporating The Industrial League; The Industrial ‘Recenstraction Counct: ; Industrial Information ond Higher Predugtien Counc) 


Jor the Improvement of Relations between Employers and Employed 


‘The Industrial League is an instrument for widening toleration and? for effect- 
ing a more complete understanding of recurring difference and rival {uterests."' 


Jont Chairmen 


SIR EDWARD MANVILLE (Associated British Chambers of 
Commerce) 


Mg T. MALLALIRU, J.P. (Amal Soclety of Journeymen Feit 
Hatters), 


Honorary Treasurers . 
Sik ERNEST J. P. Bexw, Bart, Mr F. §. Burrow, J.P. 
Sra HARRY PEAT, KBK, 
Head Office: 
25 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, S.W.1. 
Telephone Vtctorsa 2448 


All correspondence to be addressed to the Secretary. 





(The National Industrial Allsance +8 responsible only for the 
matter of sts own conti sbutors,) 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


I T is one of the basic principles of this 
Organisation not to interfere in 
industrial disputes, unless approached 

by both the parties imvolved. In the 
calamitous general strike, through which the 


‘country has just passed, that policy was con- 


scientiously maintained. 

That does not mean that the National 
Industrial ‘Alliance was entirely quiescent. 
The issues involved and the effects upon the 
community, rendered it imperative that 
prominent members of both sides should 
render the utmost assistance they were able 
to contribute to establish peace. 

The general strike is over, its effects have 
been far-reaching, and it will be some time 
befgre ıt is possible to fully appreciate the 


Rt. Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 


damage that has been mflicted upon all 


involved. 

Nany lessons have been taught by the 
exp2rience, but the cost will prove very high. 
It will be demonstrated that the contention 
of the National Industnal Alhance, that 
industrial disputes should be settled by other 
methods is amply justified. 

Iz has been observed that the net asset gained 
by the nation at the termination of the recent 
struggle is the hope of goodwill to set against 
formidable deficits in many directions. 
~ The earnest desire of every member of this 
organisation is to translate that hope into a 
tangible, a living, reality. We have the 
advantage of practical exeperience and the 
machinery to render this possible. Let us 
then exert our influence in the direction of 
dispelling suspicion and ill-will and ene 
that stability in our industrial system whic 


. alone will conduce to its prosperity. 


* a 6 


HE Annual General Meeting, arranged. 
for the rith May, in view of the indus- 
trial situation, had to be postponed. 

The principal guests and speakers, Viscount 
Burnham, C.H., Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, 
P.C., M.P., Sır Harold Bowden, Bart., and 
Mr. C. H. Sitch, M.P., under the chairman- 
shir of Sir Edward Manville, will, ıt 1s hoped, 
be still able to attend this function, the date 
of ~hich at the time of going to press is not, 
definitely fixed. 
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SAFEGUARDING HEALTH IN 


y 


INDUSTRY. 


By DR. Epcar L. Coris, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. 
(Mansell Talbot Professor of Preventive Medicines, Welsh National School of Medicine.) 
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An organised medical service is required to assist in the selection of workers; it is required thereafter 
to maintain those workers in the best possible health and efficiency; it is required to restore to full 
working activity those who from time to time break down. 


Y tracing the history of mankind from 
pre-historic man we find that industry 
came,into existence to enable man to 

prolong his life and to make it safer, and 
that the end and object of human society is 
to protect its constituent units in order to 
ensure the maintenance of the race. This 
primitive and basic function ıs difficult to 
trace in the very complex system that has 
evolved to-day, but it is still true. 


THE OBJECT OF INDUSTRY. 


The wheels of industry do not revolve 
solely to create wealth. oney is merely the 
-oll necessary to the smooth running of the 
machine. The real, the basic, purpose 1: to 
supply the needs of the people—for health-- 
1.e., the provision of food, clothes and 
necessaries. 

The Indian who went out to shoot for himself 
and his famıly represented individual industry. 
Modern industry must now concern itself with 
its workers; however small their respective part 
or function, whether it be the 1-80th part of 
the manufacture of a boot, they must be looked 
after to enable industry to benefit on behalf 
of the community. © 


Industries need healthy workers if they are 


to continue their development and maintain a 
prosperous position. Modern civilisation 13 
founded upon mdustrial activity, which in its 
turn depends upon personal efficiency—physical 


and mental—and that physical and mental 


efficiency is a concomitant of health 


THE DUTY OF EMPLOYER. 

The nation expends large sums of mcney 
in the medical supervision and education of 
schoo] children and in infant welfare work, 
so as to feed industry with the best possible 
material. The duty, therefore, devolves upon 
industry to ensure that health so obtained 1s 
safeguarded when the adolescent passes within 
its influence. 

When seeking to establish this duty and 
responsibility, the retort of some capitalists has 
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been ‘‘ that they are not in industry for their 
health.’’ It should be considered that they 
were for their own as well as for the health 
of others, and that as they paid attention to 
these matters and discharged their responsib1- 
litres so their industries would prosper. 

The discoveries made by Messrs. Cadbury, 
Rowntree and others in institutimg philanthropic 
schemes, proved that material profits are best 
assured where this pomt of view 1s accepted 
and adopted. In the experience of the writer 
he could quote no industry that has adopted 
this basic, historic function and is a failure. 

Plants and machinery become ever more 
complicated and processes more complex, and 
the workers required must be better and ' 
stronger than the men of forty years ago. If, 


_therefore, industry 1s to develop, the personnel 


must have the attention that is given to the 
machine 


THE MAN AND THE MACHINE. 

It 1s no unusual thing for a machine to cost 
£3,000, amd the employer looks after it well. 
He may pay a man £3 per week to tend ıt. 
Capitalise £3 per week and you have £3,000. 
Yet the man is a more delicate piece of 
machinery than that installed for him to work. 

Every science thas its footrules, and these 
exist—medical and social—-for testing how far 
health is present in any community. Sickness 
rates and mortality records are medical foot- 
rules; the existence of unrest and the occurrence 
of strikes and industrial disputes are social 
footrules. 

The way in which the health of the body 
politic reflects the health of the body animate 
calls for more imstant recognition. These 
footrules in industry are not sufficiently used 
to-day for testing the effects of occupational 
environment and the efforts made for their 
amelioration. 

Health and the mentality of the worker are 
very dlosely allied; distasteful environment 
and unhappy conditions involve much labour 
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wastage in leaving employment, and in 
aggravated circamstances result in strikes. In 
many instances the cause 1s the trying to fit 
square pegs inco round holes. 

In one case the history of over 500 workers 
who left a large factory within nine months 
of their engagement was investigated. Only 
a small proportion left on account of illness, 
and four fell sick during employment. Yet 
among those wko left before three months had 
elapsed the sicxness rate was found to be 
much higher then among the rest during those 
months. Among those who stayed three 
months, but left before six months had 
elapsed, the sickness rate, which had not been 
high in the first three months, rose during the 
second three moaths; while among the rest the 


sickness rate did not commence to rise wntil' 


the ninth montk. 


Here ıs an instance ın a group of workers 
of irritation from il-being manifesting itself 
in definite sickness in a few, but by the leaving 
of all. It illustrates at once the importance 
of selecting wors<ers carefully, and of keeping 
them fit thereafter Labour wastage 1s costly 
to employer anc worker alike. 


MORTALITY AND THE STRIKES. 


The psycholozy of the miners has been 
tested on three occasions in recent years If 
the coalfields ar2 arranged in order according 
to the existence of dissatisfaction as ascertained 
by the percentages of non-placet votes recorded 
on each occasior the order obtained presents 
a significant simalarity to the mortality order. 


The position of Yorkshire in 1920 may be 
noted; on this meld a strike, which did not 
affect the rest of the industry, occurred in 
1919 and was Feld to influence the vote of 
1920. In 1921 and 1924 the percentages 
recorded placed this field not far from the 
position given br mortality :— 


COMEARATIVE MORTALITY. 
1890-92 1900-02 1910-12 


Lancashire ae. ves ea 2236 1,006 O41 
South Wales . . p 14,322 QSI 774 
Yorkshire : eke 4 1,051 783 738 
Northumberland and 
Durham 804 763 635 
Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire rs e 841 675 59! 
PERCENTAGE OF MINERS THAT VOTED. 
Agasiust Against 
resumantyg wage 
Por sirike, work, agreement, 
Aug , 1920 June, 1921 Jan ,1924 
Lancashire Die y 90.6 89 6 43 
South Wales . — ID 730 89.8 
Yorkshire ...  ... 51.1 65.3 75.1 
Noithumberland and 
Durham ww. 69.9 66 7 750 
Derbyshire wae 71.8 52.9 76.8 
55.1 53.7 69 2 


Nottinghamshire 


lf half the cost of strikes had been spent 
in health we should not find ourselves in the 
uncertain industrial position we are to-day 
SELECTION AND REJECTION OF WORKERS. 

It 1s becoming a more vital necessity to 
ensure that the personnel in any industry are 
healthy—not in the sense that they are bursting 
with physical health, but that each individual 
is fitted for his or her particular work 

The workers must be suited to their environ- 
ment, and ıt 1s the duty of industry to preserve 
the individual’s stock of health so that he 
or she may give of their best to the community 
The youth of to-day are better, both physically 
and mentally, than their forefathers. There 
has been a steady improvement during the 
past century as instanced by the figures of 
infant mortality, 

One hundred years ago the death rate per 
1,000 infants up to one year was 150, this has 
been reduced to 6g Let us remind ourselves 
that this was but part of the story as far as 
industry was concerned, because for every 
infant that died there were four or five maimed! 
and injured during this period of the first 
year of life. It must be possible to devise 
means to obviate this. 

The experience of any certifying factory 
surgeon demonstrates the value to the worker 
of physical examination and vocational sclec- 
tion. The present arrangements are inadequate, 
parzicularly in regard to the fact that no pro- 
vision exists for the surgeon to maintain 
supervision over the young persons examined, 
hence affording no opportunity of checking. 
his judgment. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. 

The selection of healthy workers must he 
with those who employ labour, but the problem 
of maintaining health in mdustry 1s a double 
one. Here both employers and workers must 
co-cperate This fact is clearly recognisecl 
when health regulations for industries are 
established by law. The employer is then 
called upon to provide certain safeguards, Æi 
the worker is placed under penalty unl, 
puts them to proper use. 

Certain duties belong to an emplo 
concern :-— 

(1) The provision of healthy c 

work, including : — 

(a) Sufficiency of space; sp 
be determined by prg 
size of machinery a 

(b) Effective ventilat: 
rather than air s 
objective. 

(c) Good lighting 
mination 1s 
though seldo 
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(d) Hygienic surroundings. Cleanliness 
of rooms encourages clean work. 
(e) Safeguarding danger points. 
(2) The provision for personal needs, 
including :— 


(a) Cloakrooms where overalls can be 


kept and wet clothes dried. 
(b) Washing accommodation and hot 
baths for hot and dusty occupations. 
(c) Canteen accommodation where whole- 
some food can be obtained’ at cost 


price. 
(d) Fuirst-aid stations. 
(3) The introduction of Jabour-saving 


devices which will lessen fatigue. 
(4) The payment of reasonable wages; a 
most important question. 


(5) The ordering of hours of labour and 
the interpolation of rest pauses. 


Certain duties belong to the worker, zhey 
anclude :— 
(1) Care of himself outside working hours. 
He should :— 
(a) Be moderate in all things. 
(b) Take sufficient rest; not less than eight 
hours’ sleep is needed for most adults. 
(c) See that his food supply is sufficient 
in amount, well cooked, and not eaten 
hurriedly. 


(2) Co-operation with the employer in the 
proper use of the health and safety 
appliances provided. 


(3) Learning how to work. Few workers 
"appreciate how much unnecessary energy 
they waste by unskilled movements. 


(4) The safety first outlook. The preven- 
tion of industrial accidents is to-day 
recognised to lie far more with the 
worker than with the employer. 


“WORKSHOP CONVALESCENCE. 

Utopia has not yet been reached. Sickness 

accidents, however minimised, must 
ue to occur in industry, and the loss 
led workers ıs a matter of great 
ce. A duty as well as a direct 
hes with industry to effect an early 
to full working capacity. 
10n with this aspect of the subject 
toned the case of the convalescent 
not ready to face full work 
e risk of another breakdown, 
tion. Yet, if he is drawing 
red from doing anytaing. 
his only preparation for 
work must be enforced 
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The industrial convalescent needs part-time 
work with part-time wages, but at present the 
difficulties of National Health Insurance and 
of compensation payments have to be overcome. 
But once the principle 1s accepted the means to 
the end will be attained. 

Work in the interests of efficiency, which 
mean better health, contentment and wages 
for the worker, and increased returns for the 
employer, needs an organised medical service. 
It is required to assist in the selection of 
workers; it is required thereafter to maintain 
those workers in the best possible health and 
efficiency; it is required to restore to full 
working activity those who from time to time 
break down. 


Notes and Forthcoming Events. 


\ TERY fortunately, the general strike and 
the subsequent negotiations between the 
railway companies and the respective 
unions were ended prior to the date of the 
first of the week-end conferences arranged for 
this season. This gathering, held at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, was attended by over 
seventy employers and employees, many of 
whom had been determined ‘“‘ combatants ”’ 
during the preceding fortnight. 

What a tribute to our British characteristics 
that these parties could almost immediately 
come together and discuss, under our auspices, 
amicably and with the greatest goodwill, such 
a subject as ‘‘ Psychology and Industry.” 

Further week-end conferences have been 
arranged as follows :— 


Date Place Subject Leader of Discussion 
June 5/7 Pleshy, “ Basis and Mr.G H. 
Chelmsford Foundation of Stuart Bunning, 
Wages "’ O.B.E , J.P. 
June 19/21 St. “Labour. Its Mr Fred 
Leonards- Rights, Wrongs Hughes 


and Responsibi- 

lities” 

July 17/19 St. “Unemployment Mr. H. G 
Leonards- and Unemploy- Williams,M.Sc., 


on-Se2 


on-Sea ment Insurance” A M LC.E, 
MP 
Oct. 2/4 Pleshey, “Education and Mr. Herbert H 
Chelmsford Industry ” Elvin. 


“The neat phase Mr E. W. 


Oct 16/18 St. 
z jis Mundy, BA 


Leonards- ın Industrial 
on-Sea Relationships ” 


Members are very cordially invited to attend 
these unique gatherings, and to bring their 
friends. The expense involved is nominal, but 
early application is essential, as accommoda- 
tion, in some instances, is limited. 
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FINANCIAL ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY. 


By E. J. GARMESON. 


HE popular idea of financiers would seem 

fairly to be represented by a number of 

demons who dominate life with diabolic 
craft and cunmng. The notion is fantastically 
untrue, and would seem to take form most per- 
sistently in the fertile imaginations of some 
lady novelists, whose knowledge of finance ıs 
confined to the tradesmen’s bills. The 
financier and his organisation are both very 
human. 

The organisation of finance as we know it 
to-day 1s a growth, traceable from early times, 
to meet the demands which developing 
industry makes upon it. Financial organisa- 
tion kept pace, step by step and point by 
point, with the growth of mndustry, and is not 
the result of a pre-ordained plan evolved by 
some superhuman being. 

Originally it was purely a personal affair ; 
that ıs, the effort of primitive man to 
accumulate a store of simple necessaries 
which would enable him to devote himself to 
some more complex requirement. Thus, for 
instance, primitive man collected two or three 
days’ provisions, in order, perhaps, to devote 
himself to the invention of the bow and arrow, 
or some other instrument which would help 
him in overcoming the difficulties in his 
struggle with nature. 

THE ORIGIN OF LIMITED COMPANIES 

The second stage came early, and lasted 
for a long time, down to the days of the 
adventurous traders of the Elizabethan period. 
This was the stage when a group provided 
the daily requirements of some specially 
skilled individual, that he might be relieved of 
the tasks which anybody could do, and devote 
himself to the production of something which 
would be of value to all the members of the 
group. That was’ an unlimited lability 
company. 

So long as the co-partners knew one 
another personally, and mutual knowledge, 
trust, and oversight were possible, each 
staked his all in the common venture. 

But when industrial concerns grew beyond 
the narrow limits of these groups, and capital 
had to be extracted from all and sundry, to 
whom the persons at the head of the concern 
were little more than a name, very short 
experience proved the need of a system by 
which those who found the capital should be 
able sto gauge the risk they ran. 


~ 
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“The origin of the organisation of finance and the why and wherefore of various methods of 
investing are excellently sketched in this article.” 
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From this grew the system of limited 
lability, and with it came the democratisation 
of finance and industry. 

The limited labuity idea did not come from 
above by decree, but was the outcome of the 
hard necessities of business. People, before 
they took part in a venture, wanted to know 
how much they risked. 

VARYING KINDS OF INVESTMENTS 

In speaking of our habilties or mvestments 
we usually express them in terms of money. 
That leads to a misconception. For the sake 
of brevity we may speak of investing 41,000 
in something, but ıt ought to be kept clearlv 
mn mind that you are not really investing 
pounds or Bradbury’s, but of so many bricks, 
houses, machines, or any of the thousand and 
one things which are the realities needed by 
industry. ` 

There 1s a variety of ways in which invest- 
ments in industry can be made. You can 
invest in the form of debentures, or 
preference, ordinary, or deferred shares, The 
reasons for the existence of these various 
forms of investment are that they meet the 
foibles of human nature, that they most 
effectively appeal to the various types of 
people whose wealth industry requires to 
enable it to carry on. 

Debenture holders may be described as 
those to whom the “ safety-first’’ policy 
appeals most forcibly. They want to feel 
that whatever happens in the ordinary course 
of events, though they get only small 
dividends, at any rate they will get their 
money back. 

Preference’ shares are for those who want 
to be able to count upon a fixed income pay- 
able on defimte rates. There ıs a wide 
difference between the mentalihes of the 
debenture holder and the man who chooses 
preference shares. The latter is prepared to 
take a risk, but not a great risk, for the sake 
of a reasonable income. 

The ordinary shareholders may trulv be 
said to be the people upon whom a business 
really depends. They are the men who, 


' knowing or thinking they Know, the risks of 


business, are prepared to take the risks on 
the basis of commensurate gain. 

The deferred shareholders are those who 
are prepared to a big risks. They relv 


upon their own judgment, which necessarily 


4 


é 


7 


é 
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involves a certain amount of speculation, and 
they ‘‘ take the long shot.” They are pre- 
pared to stake their wealth according to their 
udgment, playing for a big return or total 
ise When they do come home, they come 
home with the special satisfaction of those 
who have not only made a profit but have 
proved their judgment right. 

It ig evident that the various forms of 
investments, debentures, preference, ordinary, 
and deferred -shares, meet ‘the different 
demands of the various investors. They are 
the result of long experience—the safest and 
best of all guides and tests. So widely does 
industry spread her financial net; and one 
wonders when governments and municipalities 
will really wake up to the necessity of shaping 
their appeals by the temperament of taose 
whose funds they desire to attract. 

PERMANENT NEEDS OF INDUSTRY. 

By these means industry finances her per- 
manent requirements, and goes to the banking 
system for her temporary needs. The Britis! 
banking system is framed specifically to meet 
these needs, and represents a machine for the 
economy of capital unequalled in any cther 
country. 

Some seasonal trades at certam tmes 
require large amounts to carry on. If they 
had to depend upon permanent capital to meet 
these needs they would be severely handi- 
capped. 

In the dried fruit trade, for example, during 
the busy period from September to January, 
large sums are required. If a trader were 
tied to a permanent capital of, let us say, 
£10,000, that would be his hmit for trading 
purposes ; while, perhaps, he could profitably 
employ half-a-dozen times as much. If he 
gets as permanent capital the £60,000 neces- 
sary during busy months, he would have to 
pay dividends upon it during the nine mcnths 
out of twelve when it would not be profitably 
employed. ; l 

Manifestly, the dividends payable dtring 
the slack period would have to be earned-——put 
upon \the seling price—during the busy 
period, which means a big increase in price to 
the consthmer. 

If, on 
limited to 








ply, an evil in itself, which 
would bring a dazen other evils in its train. 
Fortunately. our banking system overcomes 
these difficulties. 

What actually happens is this: In the busy 
season the trader uses his £10,000 capital as 
a margin with the bank, which will support 
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him to the extent of five or six times that 
amount, He can, therefore, import £50,000 
or £60,000 worth. 

And when the dried fruit trader is finished 
with this temporary capital the very same 
capital may be used to import tinned salmon. 
from British Columbia, or, later, new potatoes. 
from Jersey. The same capital is used 
several times a year, and this is one of the 
genuine benefits conferred by the banking 
system upon the people of this country. 

Our banking system bmngs the surplus 
resources of one district to hele during an 
active period in another. This is possible, 
cheaply and effectively, only where there is a 
centralised banking system. 

In Eugland, a bad years ago, wher 
each town of any size had its own bank, the 
surplus of one could be borrowed by another 
only at a high price ; and, on the other hand, 
where a surplus was unproductive it involved 
potential loss. Today the surplus in one 
district and the shortage in another are 
automatically adjusted at the central ofice of 
the bank. 

The constant flow of capital ıs a vital 
necessity for industry. It bndges the gulf 
between seed-time and harvest. I am not 
limiting my meaning here to farmers’ crops, 
but the words are used in the widest sense. 
THE SERVICE OF CAPITAL. 

In-the beginning man went out to kill, or 
pluck from the ‘ground or trees, what he 
needed. But as soon as he began to plant 
crops a new need arose, because he did not 
reap the moment he sowed. That need was 
for capital. The period between the sowing 
and the reaping varies in different industries, 
but the longer that period is the greater 1s the 
need for capital, 

Capital bridges the gulf of unproductivity 
from the day the first plank ın the design of a 
trawler is laid until she brings back her first 
load of fish. Between these two capital is 
absolutely and entirely necessary. 

And again, if through some fault or mis- 
chance the ship is lost, the workman employed 
in building her, having “been paid, does not 
lose, because between him and loss capital 
steps in. If it were not for capital invested 
in machinery in this country it would be 
impossible to maintain one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. 

The unfailing supply of capital and the 
dominance of the British institutions in the 
financial world are tributes to the sanity and 
stability of our people, as well as to the high 
quality of our financial organisation. Damage 
ae and all classes in the country would 
suffer. 
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Cutting Down Office Expenditure. 


Some practical economics, which should be of value in the office. 
The subject is treated entirely from the economical standpoint, 
but it is recognised that advertising and publicity authorities 
may object that some of the suggestions would damage 
the former by seeming to be parsimonious. 


By E. T. ELLIS 


S ıt possible to cut down office expenditure 

below its present figure? The answer in 

a great many cases ıs undoubtedly in te 
afirmatıve. 


UNINTENTIONAL WASTE. 

Waste of money in ordinary office routine 
becomes quite unintentional, and is in fact 
almost unconscious. However, as waste of 
any kind is unjustifiable at the present time 
unless one’s shareholders are to go without 
their possible dividend every effort to cut 
down office expenditure further is worth con- 
sidering. 

I do not deal in the present article with 
the' time wasting occasioned by the use of 
old-fashioned appliances. In many instances 
spending money ın reorganisation of this kind 
is true economy. That question is too large 
to be considered in the present notes. Here 
we confine our attention to the smaller prac- 
tical ways in which office expenditure can be 
cut down. 

In many offices the new silent typing 
machines have been installed, and one 
pecularity of these typewriters is that they do 
not pound their ribbons into shreds. Lady 
typists fail to get as much ink out of these 
ribbons ‘as youths and men do, in fact, 
examination of the so-called useless mbbons 
taken from machines operated by girls and 
young women shows that they contain ink in 
very imposing amounts. 

RE-INKING OLD TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 

One way of cutting down office expenditure 
is in avoiding the purchase of new ribbons 
unnecessarily almost goes without saying, 
namely, to allow the feminine staff to take 
what ink they can out of the ribbons by 
operating them on their machines first, and 
then to transfer these mbbons or the machines 
containing them to the men’s desks. This 
is’ bemg~done in my own office with great 
success at. the present time. 

B 


Even if this is done, however, with these 
new silent machines, the stroke of which 1s 
a pressure one imstead of a blow, a con- 
sidereble amount of ink will remain in the 


tibbon, of which apparently no use can be 


made Instead, however, of throwing these 
ubboas away when they become too faint for 
practical application, I advise ofhces to save 
them, and to re-ink them as far as possible. 

If some of these sound but faint ribbons 
are tarown into a pot, and methylated or 
rectified spirit poured over them, in a ver 
few minutes a considerable amount of in 
will be extracted. If this is now poured off 
the nbbons and partially evaporated to remove 
excess of the spirit, a concentrated ink of 
consicerable power will be obtained. 

A further batch of the faint and so- 
called useless mbbons can then be treated, 
either by complete 1 E in a loose state, 
or by passage of the ribbon through a 
receptacle containing a little of this concen- 
trated matenal. 

After a sufficiently long period has elapsed 
for ccmplete drying to take place (this, as a 
rule, not being longer than half a day on 
account of the great readiness with which the 
spirit evaporates), these re-inked ribbons can 
be re-wound and transferred to one’s machines 
again. They will not, of course, be quite 
as gcod as entirely new ribbons, but they 
will b2 quite useful for cheap work. 


RE-USE OF RECEIVED ENVELOPES. á 


In the average office in provincial towns 
and cities little, if any, attempt is made to 
re-use old.envelopes. It was tried during the 
war, Dut owing to one cause or another it 
was dsclared to be impracticable. This idea, 


-however, ıs entirely erroneous. I, myself, and 


a few others, re-use our own envelopes to the 
extent of some seventy or eighty per cent. 
with satisfactory results, and there ıs no real 
reason why other firms ın a much larger 
way cf business should not do the same. 
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During the war and immediately after its 
cessation, | made a number of careful experi- 
ments with regard to the re-use of received 
envelopes, both for enclosure purposes and 
actually for sending out to customers and 
clients, containing one’s letters. The chief 
difficulty 1s obviously the carelessness with 
which these envelopes are originally opened. 

When the letters arrive they are torn open 
by some junior who does not care a hang as 
to what they contain, and it is a marvel that 
cheques, treasury notes, postal orders and 
legal documents do not get damaged in the 
process. Instead of this, careful open:ng 1s 
essential if they are to be re-used, and 
although this may take a second or two longer 
one very quickly gets into the way of doing 
it. 

HOW TO OPEN ENVELOPES. 

Shitting them open along the top edge is 
often recommended, but, although such enve- 
lopes can be re-used, the work is troublesome, 
and hence I urge offices to insist on the letters 
being opened so that there is a portion of the 
original flap or. the whole of it availabe. 

These envelopes are ideal for use as 
enclosures for orders and other documents, 
where the particular document will be sent 
back at the printed rate. The stamps can 
easily be akd off, but, as a rule, it pays 
one best to insert an unused halfpenny stamp 
over or partially over the already used stamp, 
and when more than one stamp is on the 
envelope to cancel the others boldly with blue 
pencil to avoid confusion at the post office, 
although, of course, these stamps will already 
have been post-marked. 

The envelopes are next sorted into varying 
sizes, without being too particular as zo the 
exact dimensions. I, myself, use two sizes 
mostly, 1.e., court and commercial, bur con- 
siderable numbers of small commercial and 
small court are dealt with, as also are 
envelopes which wil take a foolscap sheet 
folded into four in the ordinary way. 

Before sortmg them into sizes, the enve- 
lopes should be glanced at, so that dirty ones 
can be removed and any bearing incomplete 
Or’ inaccurate addresses can be dealt with. 


CANCELLING OLD ADDRESS. 

Where the envelopes are to be re-used 
entirely, i.e., not for enclosure purposes, but 
as containers for the firm’s letters, additional 
treatment is obviously required. One of the 
easiest means of re-using such stationery is 
to cancel the address side of the envelope by 
two or more strokes of blue pencil, znd to 
seal it up after the letter has been inserted 


by means of one of the envelope address 
labels of which there are several on the 
market, the address, of course, being typed 
on this before use. 

These labels can be obtained at about five 
shillings a thousand at present, and no doubt 
ultimately their cost will be much less. Very 
few envelopes of any quality, however, can 
be purchased for this figure, although, of > 
course, very cheap lines are offered at half- 
a-crown per thousand from the Continent. 

Thus the use of these labels will un- 
doubtedly save money as well as material, 
and will also keep trade in England instead 
of necessitating the payment of large sums 
to none too friendly Continental powers. The 
addressing machine can, of course, be used 
in connection with these stationery labels, just 
as ıt can for envelopes themselves, and it 
would pay where there is constant corre- 
spondence to address a number of labels at 
one particular time. 


USE OF DICTATING MACHINE WAX, 

In many ofhces different types of dictating 
machines are now installed, and during the 
operating of these, wax is removed from the 
cylinders and collected in a tray, while during 
the shaving of the cylinders for re-use, an 
imposing volume of it falls into the box below. 

It ıs possible and practical to use this 
material as a means of cutting down office 
expenditure, though at the present time very 
few offices are actually turning it to advan. 
tage, it in most cases being emptied straight 
into the wastepaper bin when the box or 
drawer is itself nearly full. 

At the same time that this office wax is 
being wasted, polishing materials are pur- 
chased for brightening office furniture, yet if 
the wax from the dictating machines is mixed 
with turpentine or other oils (not with spirit) 
a most excellent polishing medium is produced 
for next to nothing, and where there are 
three machines the amount of waste should 
be quite sufficient for the entire polishing 
requirements of the office. 

It may be said that the saving effected, 
which only amounts to a few shillings, is 
hardly worth considering, but we must 
remember that if we save the shillings the 
pounds will take care of themselves, just as 
they all do in the old proverb. As a matter 
of fact, the numerous applications of this 
dictating machine refuse have not been fully 
explored, but there is no doubt that ultimately 
in offices where many thousands of cylinders 
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are in use each month it will be possible to 
re-melt the wax and run it into moulds and 
thus prepare one’s new cylinders from waste. 
In a small office like my own, where only four 
machines are in operation, it ıs not worth 
while to do this. 


USE OF OLD TYPING CARBONS 

Many typists are extravagant in the use of 
carbon paper. This extravagance, however, 
is in very many instances quite unintentional, 
and ıs the result of anxiety to get an excellent 
impression, and thus show work which gives 
universal satisfaction not merely to the em- 
ployer, but to anyone else who may have to 
view the sheets. 

Hence, much carbon paper is thrown away 
which might -be made ’use of, although in 
nearly every instance it cannot be used on 
typewriters themselves of the new silent type. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WASTE. 

I have made some experiments with 
this ‘‘ waste,” and I find that while it is 
unsatisfactory to use it on pressure stroke 
typewriters, it can be exploited further on 
machines where the stroke 1s the old-fashioned 
blow. Therefore, in the case of firms who 
use both machines, having silent ones in‘one 
block of rooms, and the old-fashioned noisy 
ones in offices over workshops themselves 
where noise does not matter, the new carbons 
should be served out only to operators of the 
silent typewriters, and after they have taken 
out of them all they can they should be passed 
on to the operators of the older noisy 
machines. 

When they become useless here, it is time 
to examine them, and in many instances it 
will be found that there 1s a considerable 
amount of material still upon them. Jf, 
therefore, they are transferred to the room 
where invoices or other documents are dupli- 
cated by hand, this material can be made use 
of, and thus the paper will pass through three 
people’s hands instead of through only one. 

In some instances, ıt may be necessary to 
cut down slightly, as at the portions where 
dates are given or numbers of invoices are 
made, the sheet may be nearly punched 
through. That, however, is a small detail 
which can easily be seen to. 


USE OF SCRAP PAPER. 

Another way in which office expenditure 
can be cut down is to make use of scrap paper 
instead of new writing pads as material for 
planning out work prior to its execution. 

In my own office I have given the closest 
study to almost every possible application of 
scrap paper, and although in the past I wasted 


many a ton of it, to-day practically all is 
carefully conserved and turned to advantage. 

It is surprising when one begins the round- 
up of scrap paper to find the imposing volume 
of stationery which is only printed or written 
on to the extent of one side. The other side 
is blank and is crying for application, and yet 
instead of making use of ıt we cast ıt away 
into cur wastepaper baskets, or even again 
into the fire itself. 

Yet our calculations, our memorandums, 
our notes for the coming week, our engage- 
ments for the present week, and, indeed, 
almost every other item which is only required 
temporarily can be jotted down on scrap 
paper quite as easily and much more cheaply 
than on new paper supplied in writing pads. 

Even after it has been used in the manner 
indicated ıt should not be burnt, as there are 
persons scattered up and down the British 
Isles (although they are few) who are pre- 
pared to buy it and make it into new paper 
for re-use. 


USE OF SLATES AND OTHER APPLIANCES. 

I am very surprised that in the average 
office more use is not made of the slate and 
other similar appliances for making outlines 
of letters, calculating amounts, the prepara- 
tion of trial balances, the estimation of 
discounts and other similar jobs. We most 
of us made use of slates in our schooldays, 
and I suppose we think that it would not do 
to go back to them. Slates, however, and 
other appliances, save paper, and by the use 
of a wet rag, sponge, piece of rubber, or 
other article, the writing is easily erased, and 
then the slate is ready for re-use on similar 
jobs. 

With paper being so cheap, I suppose the 
application of slates, and of other patented 
appliances from which the writing can be 
erased by drawing down a cardboard bar, has 
been overlooked, but it is time that those who 
wish to cut down office expenditure should 
turn to advantage this cheap and thoroughly 
economical way of dealing with temporary 
material. i 

Finally, I would reiterate that in the above 
six items I have only dealt with a very few 
of the possible ways of cutting down office 
expenditure. There are other almost equally 
good methods, and no doubt there will be a 
large number of new ones, hence those who 
are keen to economise should keep their eyes 
open at all times on this very important 
matter. x . 
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The “Fight or Fly” 


Moment in 


Business. 
The Time of Crisis is the Time of Opportunity. 


HE man who tells you he never had a chance 
will usually contradict himself the next 
moment by adding that he always seems to 

get the hard knocks, 

The fact 1s, most of the best opportunities of 
life come to us disguised as troubles—the particu- 
larly good ones as disasters. 

“I have lost my situation,” said the despairing 
Nathaniel Hawthorn to his wife. 

“So now you have time to write your book,” 
she replied, as she put pens and paper before 
him.” 

Thus “The Scarlet Letter” was begun, and 
the unsuccessful clerk became the popular and 
prosperous writer. 


A YOUNG MAN'S CHANCE. 


“I am afraid I have bad news.for you,” said the 
struggling merchant to his newly married chef 
assistant. “Things are in a rather strained 
condition, I shall have to cut the business to half 
in order to keep afloat at all, so I must tell you to 
take a fortnight’s notice.’ 

He was a kind and candid employer, and he 
explained tke “whys and wherefores” of the 
position. 

The next day, after a despairing evening and 
sudden-bope-illuminated morning, the yourg man 
came to him. 

“It 1s rather a blow to me— just married and 
my home just got together,” said the young man, 
“so I speak plainly. You havea sound business 
and profits are good. but you haven't enough 
AR Fe Isn't thatıt? ” 

Yes.” 
“You may wreck the whole thing if you try to 
reduce your turnover?” 

“I must take my risk,” said the merchant. 

“Will you sell me half the business for £5,000?” 
asked the young man. 

a you haven’t got £5,000.” 

“I haven’t as many farthings, but others have.” 
“I think I understand,” said the merchant. 

“ Come into my private office and we will talk 
this over.’ 

The result of that talk was that a flocrishing 
little business, handicapped for want of money, was 
put on its feet, new interest> came in and the one 
time employee became a director. 

This incident took place many years ago, and 
the business ıs now greatly ingreased in size and 
importance. But the prosperous managing-director 
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is never tired of telling of the despair that filled 
him that evening as he approached hs kome, so 
recently set up, with his situation gone, and no 
suitable employment likely to be found within two: 
hundred miles. 


UP AGAINST IT! 


That was the first time in his hfe he had really 
been “up against it.” He saw nothing „but 
disaster before him. 

Yet this was really the big chance of his lfe. 
He never knew till that difficult week, when he 
set out to do the work which employees do not 
generally have to do, what abilities he possessed 
in explaining a case and in interesting men of 
large affairs 

That Americans have a saying that “a man 
never makes good till he has got down to his 
bottom dollar.” The saying, hke many others, may 
overstate the trutb, but the meaning ts sound 
enough. It ıs often difficult for a man to discover 
the true range of bis own powers and thus learn 
how to put his best into his work. 

*Many persons go on year after year, perfectly 
satisfied that they are giving out their best all the 
time, and just because that best passes muster 
and enables a fairly good record to be made, they 
never suspect what powers they may possess 
which as yet they have not used. 


THE TWO EMPLOYEES. 


Two employees sit side by side in the office, 
both men of ability, using, they may think, that 
ability to the fullest and certainly proving that they 
do their work well. The firm comes to an 
awkward patch and one must go in order to cut 
down expenses, 

Let us suppose that those two have really been 
working up to capacity, one may have very good 
cause indeed to bless the few months of seniority 
that keeps him in employment. 

But supposing they are men who are capabile of 
doing much better work, the real tragedy may not 
be the life of the man who loses his situation, but 
the life of the man who keeps ıt. 

No one should throw himself into the ocean to 
find out 1f he 1s able to swim, nor 1s it suggested 
here that a man should gaily invite trouble in the 
spirit of “it’s all fer my own good.” When one is’ 
on a sure thing one should stick to it, and the man 
who has it i: him to succeed should not deliberately 
select a bumpy road if he can find a smooth one. 
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But, even so much conceded, there yet remains 
the fact that some men never will do better work 
for themselves or for the world until an explosion 
has blasted them out of the dead end occupation 
and makes them change easy habit for hard 
work and harder thinking. 


=- Broadly speaking there is little need to look for 

difficulties: and the art of success les not in 
finding difficulties, but in meeting those that are 
thrust on us. 


HER SECRET. 


Some years ago a lady was much paragraphed 
-n the papers for the remarkable feats of strength 
she was able to perform. Wıth the slightest 
movement she could counter the titanic muscular 
endeavours of an athlete. This fratl, weak woman 
would hold one side of a small chair while a giant 
of strength would hold another, and she would 
move him in any direction and only by endangering 
the chair could he resist her. 


i “Don’t you understand,” she would explain, 
- I use my opponents power to defeat him. He 
supplies the energy, I only guide it.” : 


Misfortune, difficulty and disaster can easily 
seem to their victim to be sinister powers which 
become even more menacing the harder the fight 
that 1s put up against them. When a man declares 
“the harder I try the worse it gets,” he has come 
to see himself as a weak unit wrestling against 
forces greater than himself. 


Yet sorre are like that lady with the chair. They 
say in effect: “ Disaster supplies the energy. I 
shall direct it.” 
A man called to see the foreman of a big works. 
“ I come to thank you,” he said. 
The foreman was puzzled and shook his head, 
he could not place his caller. 
“Don’t you remember me?” Questioned the 

visitor. “I was this firm’s oldest employee. I 
had served them from the age of fourteen to the 
age of thirty-four; I grew up with the young 
masters and did as I liked.” 

“Oh, yes! Yes! But.....” 


WHY HE WAS GRATIFIED. 


You fired me. Thank goodness! Or I might 
still have been sidling through hfe in an easy job. 
{’ve learned to work since and at thirty-four it is 
not too late to learn. Ah! I’ve had some bitter 
hard years since you fired me.” 

“ Yet you look prosperous,” said the foreman. 

“Im domg pretty well,” was the reply. “and 
perhaps I shall do better yet. But that isn’t the 
point. I have found out that life is worth while 
. 1f one has to make a fight of it, and life isn’t worth 
while if one sidles along anyway just because one 
grew up with the young masters.” 


A. E. B. 


The Raider and Women’s 


Savings. 
By A BUSINESS WOMAN. 


' PERUSAL of the reports in the Press 
recently of conspiracies to defraud the public 
discloses the disquieting fact that most of the 

victims are women. It is astonishing to learn, at 
this period, that numerous women with con- 
siderable sums of money at their disposal take these 
fraudulent prospectuses and other propaganda at 
their face value, and without any investigation, 
straightway invest their money ın these enterprises. 
This, too, when an enquiry of their bank manager 
would serve to show them the real nature of the 
investment. i 


THE SERVICE OF THE BANKS. 


Few women seem to realise that in their own 
banks they have a safeguard against putting their 
money into transactions, which are nothing but 
bucket shop swindles. At most banks the manager 
is happy to be of service to his clients in this way. 

Of late years, American and other financial 
crooks have been touring the country offering 
shares in this and that glittering investment with 
a high sounding name. Glittering, be it noted, but 
not gilt edged. These opulent looking individuals, 
riding in expensive cars and with every mark of 
well being, have invariably found ın women their 
likeliest victims. 

Even business women, considered shrewd in 
most of their financial undertakings, have been won 
over by these smooth-tongued persuasive 
individuals. It is a fact that women are more 
allured by promise of high profits than ‘most men. 

Men have an uneasy inward conviction that it 
isn't possible with safety, even when they are most 
tempted. Women simply ignore the tiresome truth. 
A safe five per cent. 1s looked upon with contempt 
by many women. They want to get rich quick, 
and they rather pride themselves upon being daring 
speculators. ` 


THE DIFFICULTY OF SAVING. 


This is a type of woman who cannot imagine 
saving money either in small sums. Frequently, 
while earning a good salary, the sum which she is 
able to set aside for saving is so small in her 
opinion that she doesn’t think ıt worth while. 
“It will never amount to much,” is her contention, 
so she spends all she earns. 

In contrast to her, there are thrifty saving 
women who never dream of investing their money 
and enjoying larger dividends. They are the 
cautious ones who.allow considerable sums to 


_accummulate at the Post Office and other banks. 


The most tempting gilt-edged securities, paying 
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double their present interest, fail to move them. 
“I don’t know anytbing about stocks and shares, 
and I can always get the money from the bank 
when I want it,” is their unfailing argument. And 
of the two types of women the cautious is the 
wiser. 

Women, too, more often than men, are badly 
imposed on in buying a business. In one case, 
known to the writer, an elderly spinster bought 
with the proceeds of a legacy a small grocer’s shop 
for a couple of hundred pounds, The truth was 
that the goods in the shop, the fixtures and the 
goodwill (the trade of the shop had declined for 
years), was not worth a quarter of thissum. She 
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bought the business without taking stock, making 
any investigation or consulting her friends, and at 
the end of some months had to give it up 
penniless. 

In another instance, an educated woman, knowing 
nothing of business, took over a business, paying 
one hundred and fifty pounds for the office furni- 
ture, stationery and goodwill. The prospects were 
fairly good, but the running expenses were so 
heavy that the business which had begun to decline 
under ıt former proprietors was not nearly enough 
to pay expenses, and in less than a year she had 
to give ıt up. In the meantime she lost over two 
hundred pounds—all her hard-earned saving. 
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[Reproduced by ksnd permission of the Proprietors of ''THE SKETCH.” 


MAID: “The sweep’s bin, Sir!” 


MASTER (glancing at impressions left on sofa and chairs): “Next time he comes, 
remember, I don’t want any carbon copies of him left behind.” 


The above merry jest, which appeared in '' The Sketch," was adopted by the Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Company, and has been used with telling effect to assist the sales of these excellent 
office supplies. 
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Advertisements the Technical Man. Will 
Read. 


By O. RIVINGTON. 
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Mr. Rivington, who is an authority on technical publicity, gives some useful hints to the advertisers 
whose appeal is to the expert buyer. 
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ROM a perusal of much technical adver- 

tising, one would think that technical 

men had no imagination and no sense of 
beauty. Those responsible for a lot of copy 
seem to believe that when a man is technical 
he is without intellect, has no time, but is 
possessed of an implicit faith in the truth of 
advertising. Not very flattering to thousands 
of successful men, ne have beautiful homes, 
books, pictures, and often personal refinement 
—the ‘product of success. 

Now what kind of person is this to whom 
such dullness is directed? 
THE HARD-HEADED BUYER. 

We shall find the bulk of him very human, 
although the hard experiences of his training 
have made him somewhat hard-headed. 
According to the position he holds, he gen- 
erally knows a lot about his business, and he 
knows he must not take any risks in his 
buying. Knowing just what he wants, he ıs 
able to buy, rather than be sold to. He is 
interested ın facts that are likely to be of 
some value when applied to the plant he con- 
trols. All the same he responds to the right 
appeal. 

Good technical advertising is not easy to 
prepare. Pretty girls and clever word play 
may sell some things that appeal to the 
vanities of life, but a new grinding machine, 
or a piece of high-speed steel must stand for 
some advantage in production, some saving 
of time or money. 

ATTRACTIVENESS. 

The technical man’s great enemies are time 
and labour costs. His eternally recurring 
problem is the improvement of his plant, yet 
how few advertisers tell him how, why and 
at what cost, their goods will advantage him, 
in time, money or material. 

When technical advertising has to be pre- 
pared, there is no need to feel that the old 
monotonous, uninteresting style of copy 1s 
necessary. As a matter of fact, the out- 
standing successes of the leadérs ın their 
class prove that properly prepared advertising 
pays well. The following broad rules form 


a basis by which effectvie technical advertising ~ 


may be created. 
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Until an advertisement has caught the 
roving reader’s eye, it cannot begin its work. 
Attention value may depend upon two factors. 
These are physical form, or mental appeal. 

In order that each element of the advertise- 
ment may be separated and dealt with, 
attractiveness here means the design of the 
advertisement. If we can only get the idea 
that the white space which forms the basis 
of an advertisement is comparable with a 
piece of vacant building land, we may get an 
insight into one of the secrets of designing 
attractive advertisements. 

When a good architect has a piece of land 
upon which he has to build something, he 
first studies his dimensions, and then to the 
best of his ability he lays out his space to 
make up a unit of value, both from the pomt 
of utility and attractive power. If he can, he 
plans to make his architecture different to 
other pieces of work, nor will he unless com- 
pelled fill up every foot of space. Blank space 
and line arrangement are the elements used 
to isolate the work. 


WHITE SPACE. 


White space, then, is the foundation. It 
may be set off with a border: it may be filled 
with type and illustration, or name block. 

he manner in which these elements are used 
and balanced gives the advertisement its 
attractive power. 

The design may be geometric, or of fancy 
Shape. -Very often the product, or something 
with which it has relationship wil provide a 
strong and cye-pulling ey Some apph- 
cations of this idea have been used by cloth 
makers——a piece of cloth, with a mortise cut 
out for the wording. Tools, leather, cigars, 
springs, or whatever the article may be, can 
be made to give effective service here. 

The response to any advertisement depends 
upon the number of times it 1s seen by the 
right people. This is the reason why an effort 
must be made to lft ıt out of the common- 
place, although it 1s quite easy to overdo 
this by reaching out for the freakish and the 
bizarre. 

Anything that is pleasing in appearance, 
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and breaks up the solidity of the space 1s 
good practice, in so far as ıt invites attention. 
TYPE SETTING. 

The work of attracting is not done when 
the design or border has been decided upon. 
Bad type-setting can spoil the most apt 
design or border effect. The choice and 
arrangement of type can bring out a sense of 
the beautiful, or it may be nothing but a 
stodgy repulsive mess. 

So much rests upon the use of white space 
inside the border and between the paragraphs. 
As type-setting is now one of the graphic 
arts, it covers a wide area, therefore, in the 
selection and use of type the advertising man 
may go as far as he chooses. 

For the purpose of ths article, these few 
hints wll help tremendously in getting good 
display. For body matter—that is, where the 
talk comes—it is better to have the type 
in six point, with a good surround of white 
space, than to have twelve point type set 
close up to border and every available inch 
of space filled up. 

‘Do not allow full lines of caps, nor closely- 
set condensed types; never have more than 
three faces of type in any advertisement. 
Bold for the headline and display hnes, light 
face for the body matter and, if required, a 
little italic for emphasis is good practice. 
Shun freakish lettering, or the use of any type 
that is hard to read. You are appealing to 
a very busy class who hate “frills.” 

No matter how elementary the student may 
be, a study of every good advertisemen: and 
Dice of good printing 1s bound to improve the 

nowledge and technique necessary for pro- 

ducing good work. tt is always wise to 
preserve these pieces in a scrap-book, for 
reference. 

The range of type, however, is very wide, 
and every publisher has not the same founts. 
Most publishing houses, having a fairly good 
artistic sense in the producing of, their 
journals, carry ‘‘Caslons,’’ ‘‘ Plantins,’’ 
<‘ Morlands,’’ ‘‘ Cheltenhams,’’ ‘‘ Cloisters.” 
These are modern and possess those points 
which dre necessary to meet the haste and 
rush of modern reading. 

{LLUSTRATIONS. 

In the ‘‘ story’’ part of the advertisement 
ideas are the most potent need in advertising, 
but ıt is possible to wrest a certain amount 
of success from advertising by the use of 
“art, but if the art conveys ‘selling 
ideas,’’ the success is sure to be much greater. 

The purely artistic must be subordinated to 
the selling force. Illustrations are very useful 
as attention-getters, but if the illustration 
does not tell some part of the salesman’s 
story it 1s wasteful. 


‘man and the 


An illustration may be ‘‘stull,’’ that is, 
merely a picture of a saw, or a hammer, or 
a machine, or ıt may have ‘‘ action,” that 
is, it may be shown ın use, in the hands of 
the man or woman to whom the article 
appeals. Q 

Take two advertisements for tracing cloths. 
One shows a sheet ın the hands of a draughts- 
man, along with the words, ‘‘ Every yard 
tested’’; the other shows just an ordinary 
roll of cloth, with the name. The draughts- 
‘test story °’ provides “human 
interest,’ and is well worth the extra time 
and cost it took to evolve. Also, consider 
how much more interesting an illustration of 
a carpenter, testing the bend of a saw, will 
be than the very best “‘stil’’ illustration. 
Seek for illustrations with selling ideas, and 
the technical man will respond to the appeal. 

The kind of illustrations available are hie 
tone blocks, from photographs, wash drawings 
and art work, line drawings or wood-cuts from 
the same subjects. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE DRAWINGS 

Half-tones should be specially made to 
print upon the class of paper the journal 1s 
printed upon. <A very fine screen on poor 
paper smudges up and makes a black mass, 
and a coarse screen does not do justice to 
the article. The publisher can always advise 
upon this point, but one 1s always safe if a 
sample of the paper used by the pmnnter is 
enclosed when ordering the half-tone from the 
block-maker. Then the matter may be left to 
the block-maker. 

Line drawings print well on anything, and 
are always safe if a mere outline will do. 
Wood-cuts allow of light and shade, and when 
well made produce some very nice results, 
because the electros are more deeply etched 
than the half-tone. 

Where light and shade on ‘‘ still”? subjects 
is necessary the wood-cut makes good illus- 
trating, but for ‘‘ human interest” subjects 
it ıs not responsive enough to the require- 
ments of the artist, because it is mainly a’ 
composition of straight lines and circles. 

Advertising 1s no get-rich-quick talisman. 
With technical minds it 1s a matter of slow 
progress, because of that satisfaction with 
present usages. | 

With the technical man there must be 
caution in buying, because one single element 
may affect production very seriously. Hence, 
if the first six advertisements do not put the 
plant on overtime, yet the article offered ıs 

ood, continue. Results must come, because 
acts, suggestions and ideas will in time 
convince the doubter. 


The Psychology of Commerce. 


Second Article: 
Mass Production of Mind and Matter. 


By ARTHUR WARD ` BASSET. 


HEN people talk of ‘‘ mass production ”’ 
the mind rushes at once to the idea 
of machinery being so well balanced 

and adjusted that the eeni parts of a 
series of happenings follow each other with- 
out friction or waste. 

But this is only half the story, in fact, in 
many places it isn’t the story at all, because 
as life becomes more complex, and indivi- 
dual tastes more unique, the work of the solus 
artist rapidly overtakes the work of the ‘‘ one- 
motion-one-movement ° man. Motor cars are 
probably cheapest made by mass production, 
but commerce is not all motor cars. ; 


MENTAL MASS PRODUCTION. 


Mass production as a matter of machinery 
may ultimately be all smashed up by the 
“ assembly of parts’’ method. But there is 
one place where mass production must not 
be smashed up, and that ıs the psychological 
place. 

Take a factory, a department stores, an 
office, a distributing centre, in fact, any place 
where a number of workers are engaged in 
the same business, ıt 1s only up to a point 
that the relation of one machine to another 
is important, but the whole success or 
failure of the enterprise is wrapped up in the 
right co-ordination of human nerve, feeling 
and mentality throughout. 


‘Rubbish!’’ declares some reader, ‘‘ Why 
mot pack such workers ın cotton wool, or give 
them bibs and tuckers ?” 

(And many an employer or manager will 
say with a sigh, ‘‘ That is precisely what we 
have to do.’’) 


REAL CO-ORDINATION. 


Let me be clear. This co-ordination need 
not be a milk-sop business. There can be 
stern discipline that holds control in taut and 
even fashion, and yet-make the workers 
happy; as there can be well-meant laxity that 
sets everyone by the ears. A kind-hearted 
idiot as master can provoke a riot, and a 
tyrant with a lashing tongue can be almost 
worshipped by his men, 

Mass production expresses the whole idea 
when men work together. The sound, though 


= 


unconscious, psychologist gets his co-woikers 
or employees to realise the “mass” spirit. 

Part of this reveals itself in loyalty. <A 
foreman was called to the private office. 

“I hear that one of your men was arrested 
for obstructing the police,” said Mr. Rose- 
neath, the chief partner. 

“ Yes, sir’ 

‘ And you bailed him out?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“ And this morning you paid.lus fine?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“ And you have dismissed him ?”’ 

ONG; sit,” 

“And why not?” 

‘* Because, sir, when Į went to bail him out 
he was shouting, ‘I’m as good as any of you. 
I work for Roseneath, Ltd.’ I couldn’t very 
well dismiss him after that. It ıs more a 
case for admonishing.”’ 


CO-ORDINATION OF ABILITY. 

Someone will say at once ‘‘ Herd instinct,’’ 
as if that settled the matter. 

The sound commercial psychologist accepts 
all that may come to him, from the fact that 
men and women working together under one 
banner can quickly find a common war-cry. 
But in the intncate commercial relations of 
to-day this 1s not sufficient. The co-ordina- 
tion of commerce is nothing as a mere 
Sentiment, ıt has to be a _ co-ordination of 
ability as well as of feeling. 

A few of the great firms of the country 
are becoming exceedingly bold in the estab- 
lishment of ‘ committees ” of employees, that 
are empowered to invite and criticise ‘‘ sug- 
gestions.” These are not only for the well- 
being of the workers, but frankly and openly 
for the welfare of the business. 

These firms, thus acting ın a definite man- 
ner, are not unique. It is their size that 
necessitates such an act being performed in 
a more or less oficial manner. Smaller busi- 
ness houses in many cases evidence the same 
understanding of psychology among their con- 
trollers. 

In a big manufacturing concern there was 
a constant state of high tension between the 
youngest partner and the most brilliant 
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traveller. It went on for some months till 
it reached explosion point. 

Said the partner, ‘‘ You are not really with 
us, Mr. Watt. You hate us because we are 
masters and you are a paid man. Why don’t 
you sack yourself? I detest you as an un- 
willing employee, but, by jingo, I would love 
you as a fighting opponent.’’ 

Said the traveller, ‘‘I never thought of 
it that way. I will write my resignation at 
once, and start on my own.”’ 

At the same board meeting that accepted 
the traveller’s resignation, suggestions were 


made that the jumior partner should resign, 
and twelve months later when the two men 
compared notes, as partners in a thriving 
young business, one of them summed up the 
case :— 

“ Twelve months ago I was all for the 
dignity of the firm, and you for the right of 
the freeman, and neither of us was worth a 
pinch of salt to our neighbours. To-day we 
respect and understand each other and we 
seem to prosper.’ 

It was apphed psychology, mass produc- 
tion, the mass consisting of two units. 


ed 


Agree your Cash Book with your Pass Book. 


By W. REGINALD BRAY. 


I T is very important that an agreement 

should be made between the balances 

shown respectively by the cash and 
pass books at least once a month. 

If the totals shown by the paying-in slips 
are shown in the Cash Book, i.e., total ex- 
tended into Bank column, the checking off of 
the payments into the bank will be child’s 
play, but if the cash receipts are entered up 
without regard to the agreement with the 
totals on the paying-in slips, the operation 
takes much longer. 


CHECKING OFF THE PAYMENTS. 


Firstly, check off the payments into the 
bank, and note those which have not been 
credited by the bank at the, date of balancing 
with a distinctive mark. 

Secondly, check off the cheques drawn with 
the cheques presented as per pass book, again 
putting a distinctive mark against those 
cheques which have not been presented for 
payment at the balancing date. 

Thirdly, examine amounts credited in pass 
book which are not checked off—which, for 
example, may be interest credited on a deposit 
account; this amount is entered up in the cash 
book under the pass book date. 

Finally, examine amounts debited in pass 
book which are not checked off, and enter 
these as payments in the cash book. 

These may be classified as falling under 
one of the following heads :— 

(a) COLLECTION CHARGES (which are either 
shown as payments in the pass book or 
deductions from the amounts credited, in 
respect of Scottish cheques, Colonial and 
foreign drafts and stamps on cheques). 
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(b) DISCOUNTING CHARGES in connection 
with bills. 

(c) CHEQUE BOOKS. 

(d) CHARGES FOR KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

(e) INTEREST under various heads : 
(1) On current account (overdraft). 

(2) On loan. 

(33 On any other specific advance. 

(f) COMMISSION in respect of tumover 
(charged by certain banks). 

Dealing with (a) to (f) seriatim, these 


‘amounts should be posted to the following 


ledger accounts :— 

(a), (d) and (f) to bank charges. 

(b) and (e) to bank interest. 

(c) to stationery. 

It will be clearly seen from the above that, 
if the bank charges are written up without 
any analysis, the wrong accounts are debited. 

If the cheque payments are very numerous 
arrangements should be made with the bank 
to enter the cheques in the pass-book by 
number instead of by name, in order to 
facilitate the checking, and if the bank agrees, 
a column should be ruled in the cash book 
against the name column for that purpose. 


TWO SETS OF DATES. 


An agreement is shown in the illustration, 
and it is advisable to put against the cheques 
not credited or not presented, the dates they 
were credited and presented respectively, if 
they are entered in the pass-book at the time 
of checking. 

In conclusion, after the first agreement has 
been arrived at, before checking the cash 
book again with the pass-book, check off with 
the pass-book the cheques not credited and 
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not presented as shown by the last agreement, 
and do not tick these items in the cash book 
where they were originally entered. This 
saves much confusion; obviously if these 
items cannot be checked off they again figure 
in the next agreement. 

If the balance as shown by the pass-book 
was an overdraft (or debit balance) then the 
cheques not credited are deducted, and the 
cheques not presented are added. 

Further, there may be a balance in hand 
according to the pass-book, but an overdraft 

er the cash book, this would figure as fol- 
ows in the agreement, illustrated without 


giving details of the cheques :— 


£ sd. 

Balance per pass-book (credit) .. 500 0 0 
Add— 

Cheques not credited xo - 90 0 0 

590 © 0 

Cheques not presented sie .- 630 2 6 

Overdraft per cash book .. £40 2 6 





The pass-book should strictly be the 
opposite to the cash book, 1.e., the payments 
in the cash book (credit side) should be on 
the debit side of the pass-book, but curiously 
enough, the practice of the banks is usually 
to enter them on the credit side, although the 
ae ae 1S supposed to be a copy of the 

ank’s customer's account in the bank’s 
books. 

A pass-book which is properly written u 
is therefore the opposite of your own cas 
book, and Lloyds deal with it in this way. 


The banks which do the opposite, I conclude,. 
look upon the account as a copy of the cus- 
tomer’s account as it would appear in his 
own books. 


BANK AGREEMENT, JUNE 30th, 1925. 
L Sede Æ oso d 
596 2 10: 
324 18 2 


Balance per Pass Book ae sees AL AR g 
Add— 
Cheques not credited : 
Date 1925 
CB 101 Per paying-in slip, 
June 27—July 1 84 2 8 
Per paying-in slip, 
June 29—July 1 210 0 
—— 8612 8 








357 17 4- 
Less— 
Cheques not presented : 


CB 94 Sayers, M , July4 42 1 8 
95 Carb, S., July 18 1 1 =O 
96 Heggarty Bros., 

July 22... Ge. E 
97 Walton, J. M., 
July 2 ss. .. 49 0 0 
99 Johnson, L., & 
Son, Ltd., July 2 39 8 6 
102 Chamberlain & 
Co., July 2 oda: OE. Ze 
157 16 © 


Balance per Cash Book (folio 103) £200 O 10 





Conducting One’s Business Aboard a Liner. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION BY N. EVANS, 


USINESS men, nowadays, of the old world — 


and the new, are constantly exchanging visits 
to one another's country. Every great liner 
has a number of business men aboard, going 
to, or returning from, negotiating some business 
deal calculated to increase the commercial interests 
of the countries concerned. - 
Formerly, when a man went on these business 
trips, he was cut off from his chief concerns for 
days, sometimes weeks, at a time. Wireless has 
altered all that, and he can now be communicated 
with daily, and any vital intelligence imparted to 
him by those responsible. 
Business chiefs, also, are frequently accompanied 
by their secretaries, who are continually engaged 


while aboard ın conducting business matters and 
important details to be dealt with on arrival at 
their destination. 

Many men look forward to the days spent at sea 
as the time for complete relaxation from business 
cares, and avoid anything in any way commercial. 
On the other hand, the heads of comparatively 
small undertakings, in these days of unaccustomed 
freedom and leisure, would be glad to develop 
plans and arrangements for successfully carrying 
out the business agreement they are about to. 
negotiate or wish to complete, during the trip. 

By these men, who cannot afford to take a- 
secretary with them, the services of a competent. 
stenographer would be appreciated, and would: 

® 
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«certainly be much in demand during many months 
of the year on the large liners. 

True, many of the finest ocean-going ships 
already employ a number of shorthand typists, but 
their services are not usually available to passen- 
‘gers. They are mainly employed in the ptrser’s 
‘offices and they have taken the place of junior 
‘men clerks.who used to do the work. 

Their duties consist chiefly in tabulating the 
many and varied details relating to the passengers, 
typing out the ship’s documents and other clerical 
work which comes into the purser’s province. Why 
-couldn’t a small typwriting office with a few trained 
-shorthand typists ın attendance, something after the 
-style of the one in the House of Commons, but 
-on a smaller scale, be set up on great liners for the 
-use of passengers who may wish to employ them? 

A commercial man, returning from a business 
‘trip to one of the Colonies recently, admitted that 
he would have welcomed secretarial help on his 
‘return voyage. It would have saved him many. 
hours of monotonous labour, while ke compiled, 
-and wrote out long lists of figures and other details 
connected with his business required immediately 
on his return to this country. 

Business girls of proved ability and discretion, 
‘with a taste for adventure, would welcome the 
-opportunity of securing one of these posts. A few 
‘trips would serve to prove whether the innovation 
was likely to be successful or not. 


Words of Wisdom from 
“Daily Mail” Trade Union 
Report. 


a E in England are in a sort of a tkole at 
present. That is because we want to pay 
ou: debts. It is not only the men above 

who want to pay our debts. Everyone in England 

down to the least producer wants to That is why 
we keep up our spirits.” (Mr. C. Wilkinson, 

Amalgamated Engineers’ Union.) 


x xc we 


“ High wages in this country are partly due to the 
fact that the men are prepared to work harde1, yet 
are not hounded about. 

“ The impression that American employers drive 
‘them in an eternal hustle is all wrong. Every 
worker considers himself or herself a member of 
‘the General Electric family. There are no water- 
tight compartments. The main idea 1s to keep 
faith with them, and this 1s the reason for close 
relationship with the employers. 

‘‘ My experience in Britain was that as soon as 
a man did enough work at the rate of wages fixed 
he sat down. Here they are dollar greedy and make 
all they can. 

“ I came to America without a berth, and got a far 
better hearing as a stranger looking for work than 
I did at home. People were ready to see what I 





“Trade Union Mission to the United States, the '' Daily 
Mail ” 2d. 


could do.’’ (John Walker, assistant superintendent in 
the General Electric Company’s machine shop, 
formerly of the Scotswood plant of Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co.) : 

‘““ We were once very slow here. We were 20 years 
behind Britain in putting a steam engine on two 
lails, but we are moving fast now. We want to 
convince you that the prosperity of the country is 
not built up on war profits, but on accumulated 
knowledge. We have a profound belief that we are 
trying to eliminate the spectre of imsecurity which 
overshadows every man everywhere. 

« The more you produce per man the more there 
is to divide per family—that is our philosophy. 
Wages, dividends, and profits are up, and costs are 
down. The increase in the use of machinery has 
not meant unemployment. When a magnetic crane 
handled by two men began doing the work done the 
day previously by 128 men, it did not mean that 
126 men were discharged, 

“« Everyone of us has risen from the ranks. 
Every one of us has the interests of his men at heart. 
In American industry there are no secrets. We take 
an invention and apply it almost overnight. ‘That 
ıs OMe reason why our prosperity has been so rapid. 
The security of the ndividual and happiness in the 
home—that ıs our aim.” (Julius K. Barnes, Presi- 
dent of the Barnes Grain Corporation.) 


X ~ x 


‘¢ A reduction of wages would impair the standard 
of living, which never before was so high here.” 
(Mr. J. T. Kay, Amalgamated - Engineering, of 
Messrs. Priestman Bros., Hull.) 


4s xe 3s 


“ We imagine that these wide-awake Britons realise 
that the capitalists and workmen they have met in 
the United States know that a quickening of British 
industry means more competition in the markets of 
the world for America. Yet this will not be un- 
welcome. i 

“ Our people are encouraging this very thing by 
exposing their methods to the delegates. The truth 
ıs that our great industiial development ıs founded 
on the keenest competition. 

“ Eveı more production at a declining unit of 
cost 1s the aim here. The workmen have caught 
the spirit. They have found it means more money 
in theır pockets, more employment for a greater 
number of men to produce efficiently It makes for 
general piosperity and markets constantly widen. 

“ Pay rolls grow only as profitable production in- 
creases In the Pittsburg district, the Britons will 
find this principle exemplified convincingly. We are 
glad they have come and hope they will profit 
immensely by the visıt.” (The Pittsburg ‘‘ Gazette 
Times ’’) 

X: x we 


“« Tf the impressions of the visitors are believed by 
their fellow-men when they return, England will 
consider the trip the greatest investment ever made ”’ 
(The “ Pittsburg Index.’’) 


+ a bod 


“I consider payment by results the best possible 
way ın my trade, for it lends itself to this system 
more than others Heat won’t wait on the black- 
smith. I have worked under this method both here 
and in Britain, and think it 1s fairest.” (Mr. A. 
Browning, member of the Associated Blacksmiths’, 
Forge and Smithy Workers? Society, employed by the 
North British Locomotive Co, Ltd., Glasgow.) 
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Simple Hints and Useful Gadgets that 
Lead to Efficiency in the Office. 


The small contrivance that saves a minute here and a minute 
there may enable a worker materially to increase the 
ease of his work and the volume of his activities. 


By CHAS. A. PROBERT. 


HE average clerk has to use, perhaps, three 
different kinds of pen and two or three 
varieties of pencil in the discharge of his 

duties throughout the day. Human ears provide 
natural accommodation for a couple of such 
implements, but anything over that number has 
to be disposed of by other means. 
pencils and rubbers are dropped on the desk in the 
handiest position at the moment, and when next 
one of them is required, valuable seconds are lost 
while the miscellaneous collection 1s fumbled with 
and sorted over for the thing required. 
A USE FOR OLD PEN CLIPS 

One man I know who practises efficiency 
whenever possible, partly because he lhkes to be 
tidy and partly because, being heavily loaded with 
work, he finds it essential to be as expeditious as 
possible, came across a few old spring pen-clips 
when strolling round the narrow city streets one 
luncheon hour. Thay were remnants of a very 


old stcck, and a city stationer, endeavouring to ' 


clear old stock at “scrap” prices, had exhibited 
the:e relics in his window at a matter of a 
few pence per specimen. 

My’ friend invested ın a fair supply of the things 
—which apparently other people either could not 
or would not use-—-and his desk now resembles a 
military parade more than anything else. Every 


pen and pencil has its-clip and, being ın the same. 


position, can be found automatically by the worker 
at once, without fumbling, without thought. 
Another notion for arriving’at the same result 
which I saw some time ago at an exhibition was 
an oblong block of wood (or other suitable material) 
having as many holes bored downwards in its top 
as there were articles to be kept. 
SOCKETS FOR EACH. 
Thus, the blue pencil would be stood upright in 


one socket, the red-one would be next door in a... 


similar position, red and black and óther -pens 
would occupy adjacent holes, with the result that 
each could be found and grasped without. difficulty 
when required.” 

The reporter’s trick of sharpening both ends of 


Usually, pens, . 


a pencil so that, in the event of one end of the lead 
brealang, the opposite end can be brought into use 
without pause, 1s well known. This system was 
suggested for use with all pencils in conjunction 
with the “position” block referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. Whuichever end of a pencil 
was placed downwards in the hole, therefore, the 
penc: was ready for immediate use as soon as it 
was picked out again. 

A <urther amplification of the business was the 
placirg of the various coloured ink pots in front of 
the receptacles containing the pens for use with 
those coloured inks, e.g. the redink pot would 
stand immediately in front of the hole in which 
reposed the red pen, and soon. This arrangement 
was explained as being particularly useful in the 
case cf draughtsmen who would be called upon to 
use 1cks of a wide variety of colours. 

Then there is that primitive contrivance, the 
pin-bowl. This appurtenance 1s still operly told 


‘ by stationers who also profess to cater for the Jover 
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of efficiency. Yet how often does its use cause 
loss o° time and temper? The user fishes around 
for a pin, catches several—by the wrong erd and 
with painful results—and retreats swearing. 


PINS! 


Yet the obvious remedy 1s so rare as to be a 
source of mirth to those who come across It. 

The correct thing to do with pins is to arrange 
them so that the points are out of harm's way, and 
this siggests the use of either a small pincustion, 
made of cloth, and suitably stuffed, or of a tiny 
piece of sheet cork. With such an arrange- 
ment -here 1s no danger of the pins being scattered 
about the desk or floor, another usual concomitant 
of the old system. 

Pins suggest fasteners of other descriptions, and’ 
my experience of the way these are generally 
“stored” is that an old cigarette-tin of fairly 


‘convenient dimensions is placed on the desk and 


allowed to become a sort of rubbish-tin for anything 
in the fastener line, as well as for other tiny trifles, 
such as sealing wax, wafers, rubber-bands, string, 
broken fragments of anything and, of course, 
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-cigarette ash! The chances are that when a 
-fastener is required it ıs “ not there.” 

The methodical man has a separate receptacle 
for each different kind of fastener which he 
-will have to employ in his work, and he sees that 
-~wire-clips never by any chance find their way into 
the tray containing india tags, or vice versa. 

This not only facilitates the selection of the 
‘required article, but also enables the clerk to keep 
an eye on the state of his “ stock,” and so to order 
‘only those things of which he ts running short 
‘instead of adopting the more usual method, when 
something ıs not to be found at the moment (though 
it merely requires a search to find it), of obtaining 
fresh supplies, which subsequently become 
redundant and fall to waste. 


IFASTENERS RE-USED. 


Often ıt 1s*possible to effect economy by using 
again and again the same fasteners and string. 
In one part of the office, maybe, there is a demand 
for one type of fastener which in another depart- 
‘ment, which receives the work at a later stage, is 
gradually accumulated, and often thrown away as 
useless. et the second department send the 
unwanted supplies back to the first one, and ın this 
way it 1s possible to keep up a continual stream of 
the particular articles backwards and forwards. It 
‘may be only pins or shding clips, but even such 
itrifles cost money in the bulk. 

I referred above to spilt pins. When this 
accident happens it usually follows that as many 
-of the fallen objects as can be scooped up by hand 
are returned to the pin-bowl, and the remainder— 
to the number of maybe a dozen or more—are 
allowed to lie where they fell. 

If the bowl were dropped only once a week this 
would be quite a considerable source of loss. My 
own experience 1s that the average bowl falls nearly 
as often as the franc. 

The friend to whom I have referred above hit 
upon the notion of doing a simple thing like this 
scientifically. He obtained a small “ toy ” magnet, 
and witn the aid of this can pick up any number 
of pins (provided, of course, that they are made of 
iron wire) in a matter of moments and without 
effort. 


“THE USE OF A MAGNET. 


Once gathered by the magnet they are easily 
stroked back into the container. The magnet, too, 
finds pins which would be inaccessible in the 
ordinary way, and 1s an invaluable aid when turning 
out desks or cupboards which cannot be cleared of 
debris by the common practice of imverting and 
thumping soundly with the clenched fist. 

There are many other ways in which clerks and 
accountants can save those precious minutes which, 
as every business man knows, when they accumu- 
late over a long period. mean a serious loss in 
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working time, but I think enough has been written 
above to show the main features of this hitherto 
largely neglected form of economy. 


* x a 


Safety First. 


By request of several readers we publish two 
more of the clever posters issued by the National 
Employers’ Mutual Association Ltd These, 
posted in factories and workshops, are useful 
reminders that prevention is better than cure. 


[ WHERE DO FLES 60? 


Follow This One and Find Out 
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Your Salesmen with Technical 
Knowledge. 


By ALFRED L. WALTERS. 


Mr. Walters, who has wide pertsonal knowledge of salesmanship, shows the advantage the well 


informed salesman has over his opponents. 


E was a good salesman, smart and well- 
groomed. And he spoke perfectly. I looked 
over his samples and found them interesting. 
I told him so. Then I started talking “shop” to 
him, and in a very few minutes I found out that 
he was hopelessly ill-informed concerning the 
goods he was carrying, inasmuch as he knew 
practically nothing about them except their prices. 


“ALL HE KNEW! l 

The figures at which he was supposed to sell 
them was the beginning and the end ot his 
knowledge. He had absolutely no idea at all of 
their processes of manufacture. 


If there is any one thing that, more than any 
other, has been rammed home to me during the 
years that I have spent on the buying side of the 
counter, ıt 1s that no salesman can be consistently 
successful if he has not an intimate knowledge of 
the merchandise he carries | 

A salesman, if he ts to be really successful, 
should be able to talk technically well. He must 
be able to converse with buyers as though there is 
notbing in the world that he knows and understands 
so well as his samples! $ 

It is a psychological fact that a buyer always 
feels much more “at home” with a salesman who 
can discuss technicalities in an assured maoner, 
than with one who either has to admit that he 
“ doesn't know” or else has to resort to that 
dangerous expedient, bluff. (Bluff, by the way, 
should be avoided by all salesmen asaf it were a 
deadly poison !) 


ORDERS LOST. f 
Often and often do I see a buyer turn down a 


good line carried by a certain salesman, and then . 


" just afterwards give an order for similar goods to 
another salesman whose line 1s honestly not so 
good as that carried by the first man. 


The reason is simply that the second salesman 
has known all there is to know about his goods, 
has known them, in fact, “inside out and upside 
down,” and so has been enabled to flavour his 
conversation with intimate technicalities. 

e 
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Every now and then, as any salesman with any 
experience knows, a buyer sees some goods that 
he could use 1f they were slightly altered. These 
alterations are seldom big, but they are big enough 
to affect the price of the articles, one way or the 
other. 


Buyers like to deal with salesmen who are 
practical enough to be able to say how much this 
slight alteration will affect the price of such-and- 
such an article. When a salesman has to admit 
that he cannot estimate the difference it annoys a 
buyer intensely. 

With certain buyers this ability to quote more- 
or-less off-hand for alterations is not only 
appreciated, but is often absolutely essential. 


American buyers from the stores in the States 
have perforce to work rapidly while they are over 
here. They simply cannot afford to waste time 
while they are in foreign countries, as every minute 
means money to them, and their journey 1s costly 

Every night spent in a foreign town means 
more expense. And the higher the expenses the 
more will the goods that they buy cost them to 
land | 


WHERE TIME IS A FACTOR. 


Supposing a British salesman shows his line of, 
say, fancy leather goods to an American buyer. 
The buyer makes a quick inspection and lays 
several of the items aside. Then, presently, he 
takes three dollar-note cases in his hand and says 
something like this: 

“You've got a nice line. I hke the make and 
the finish, but I’m afraid that this sample doesn’t 
quite fit ın with my particular requirements. I'd 
like to give vou an order, but 1f I do you'll have to 
make one or two alterations to your goods.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answers the salesman. 
“ My factory will make any alterations that you 
want.” 

“Good. Now take this one. If it had another 
pocket just here and a ‘slip-through’ fastening 
instead of a button, I could use it. Then take this 
one. I don’t want these small stamp pockets on, 
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and I’d hke a better liming throughout. Then on 
this third one I'd hke the mica pocket to be at the 
first fold instead of in the middle. Then in the 
centre fold I’d want just a small card pocket. 
Now can you quote me for those alterations ? ” 


“Certainly, Mr. ”’ answers the salesman 
promptly. “I'll let you know the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ Can't you give me the prices now ? ” 


“I’m sorry, no. You see, I must communicate 
with tbe works at Walsall.” 


“Oh, well, sorry, but I leave at 10 30 to-morrow 
morning for the States. So your firm will be no 
use tome. PH have to fnd somebody else to-day 
who has got just what I want.” 


A LOST ORDER. 


Then the salesman realises that he has | st an 
order, possibly of big dimensions, since ıt was for 
America, through not being sufficiently conversant 
with manufacturing details to quote on the spot for 
alterations. 


Those of my salesmen readers who happen to 
be ‘really practical men and are as familiar with 
the manufacturing processes of their goods as they 
are with their prices might smile sceptically, but 
they have every reason to be very thankful that 
they are well posted and that their knowledge 1s 
comprehensive, for I can assure them that for 
every one of them there are ninety-nine of the 
other variety ! 


Time and time again a conversation similar in 
purport and result as the one quoted above has 
taken place between a buyer whom I was assisting 
and a British salesman with whom I had put him 
in touch. 


WHERE SUCCESS IS ALMOST UNAVOIDABLE 


In a number of cases the buyers go back to 
their own country without placing all the orders 
that they were authorised to place. This is a bad 
thing, not only for the salesman concerned and 
their employers but also for the finances of this 
country. 


Now, supposing that that buyer had received 
answer from the salesman something like this: 


Certainly, I’ll quote you in a couple of minutes. 
Where's a bit of scrap . . . ?”’ 


Just think of the ae it would have had! The 
buyer would have been delighted, and a thousand 
to cne he would have placed an order right away ! 


A salesman who is a really practical man, that 
is to say,.conversant with- every process of manu- 
facture of the goods. he carries, and up-to-date in 
his knowledge of the sources and current prices of 
the raw products: from which they are made, is 
bound to be eminently successful. Allied to such 
knowledge, he simply couldn’t help but be 
successful | * 





A Noble View of Industry. 


N the larger view of God and humanity, wh 

| 1s the purpose of industry, commerce and bus 
ness? Surely it 1s to serve mankind? To o 

looking from akove on the petty struggles of ma 
kind our actities in business are only admurable 
they contribute service The income of the individu. 
matters nothing in the history of the race, 

Can we link up the ordinary necessity for making: 
a living with this great ideal? Let us recognise 
the call to march forward with high courage aad. 
fearless hearts ; forward in the humble spirit of true 
selvice, disversing as we go the mists of doul 
suspicion and distrust so characteristic of to-day. 
Cariying the true spirit of service into our homes, © 7 
occupations and our towns. Maich in unity towa: 
our ideal of a nobler Britain, a better, a just. 
and a peace- -loving world — Sydney W Pascall, 
« The Senate.’ 


A Dazzling Profit. 


N a money-lending case recently report¢ 

a loan of 2s. 6d. on Saturday was rep 
able at 3s. 6d. on the following Mond. 

A mathematical lawyer ın court explained t] 
this worked out at’7,000 per cent. per annu 

Where principal and interest are repaid 
two days, the problem is really one 
compound interest, and as such the rate is 
amazing. 

Interest at 40 per cent. for two days mea 
that the money practically doubles in fcar 
days (the ratio 1s 49 to 25). This means 
doubles about 90 times in the course of 
year. 

The imterest ıs nearer 10 quadrillions | a 
cent. That is: a'sum expressed by 29 places 
of figures. 

If Mr. Churchill could invest half-a-cro- 
for the nation and obtain interest at ti . 
rate he would pay the National Debt (forei,,.. 
loans included) in about 74 days. 


The Machinery of Business. 
OMMERCIAL lessons presented in story 


form can constitute interesting reading 
‘matter, as well ds useful instruction. 
In “The Machinery of Business,” Mr. 
Alfred G. Barralet makes good use of narra- 
tive and dialogue method. The subjects that 
are dealt with not only include ordinary com- 
mercial transactions, but also associated sub- 
jects of a legal nature. Accountancy, buying, ` 
selling, advertising, buymg a business, form- 
ing a company, ‘s ipping, fling, lending and 
borrowing, and weathering a storm, are 
among the themes discussed with, much clear- 
ness and help. 


Alfred G. Barralet. George Phillips & Sons., Ltd. 
(The New Era Library). 


Telegrams: - Telophone: 
“Oppergema, Westrand, London.” REGENT 4007 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
UNION n». 


(Limited by Guarantee, not for Profit.) 


h 


Head Office: AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. 
General Secretary: Mr. REGINALD WILSON, F.I1.S.A. 


British Influence — British Labour — British Industries 
Britain for the British 
Absolutely Non-Party 


HE activities of the Union are constructively 
directed toward the promotion of industrial 
peace. 


May we send, at your convenience, a speaker to 
address your employees on current and vital 
questions ? 


Business men in London should visit Tower 
Hill, on Fridays, during luncheon-hour, 1 to 2, 
and hear our speakers. 





Informative Literature on application 
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London Firm’s Enterprise 


During the General 
Strike. 


PECIAL erisis usually produce special 

methods for dealing with them and the 

recent general strike was the occasion 

of a remarkable and wholly novel achieve- 

ment at the offices of the Dictaphone Co. 
Ltd., at Kingsway, London. 


The Wireless Strike Bulletins issued 
daily by the British Broadcasting Company 
were received in the company’s offices and 
from a Burndept Ethophone loud speaker 
were recorded direct on the dictaphone. 
They were transcribed from the dictaphone 
by typists practically simultaneously with 
reception, and within a few moments of 
the termination of the message the com- 
plete bulletin, was being exhibited in the 
windows. 


The whole process of receplion and 
transcription was carried on in full view 
of the public and the novel experiment 
attracted attention. Crowds of people 
surged round the windows to watch the 
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typists at work and read the news, and the 
speed at which the bulletins were trans- 
cribed and posted was a subject of 
interested surprise. 

Within a few minutes of the exhibition 
of the news in the windows, the Company 
issued the bulletin in the form of typed 
sheets, neatly headed and reproduced by a 
special duplicating process, which were ex- 
ceedingly popular. Many thousands of 
these “ Wireless News Bulletins” were 
issued, and so highly were they appreciated 
in quarters where early receipt of news was 
of importance, that the management of a 
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leading West End club paid £1 a day to 
secure specially prompt delivery. 


The achievement was valuable as 
showing that with the aid of a dictaphone 
the ordinary commercial typist can deal 
rapidly and accurately with a mass of 
specialised news matter contaiming proper 
names and technical phrases. 

On the opposite page 1s shown the 
picture of the scene outside the windows 
in Kingsway, during the publication of 
the special editions. 


“Business Organisation” as a 
Daily Paper. 


BOVE ıs a reduced facsimile copy of one of the Special 
News Bulletinsissued by “‘ Business Organisation” during 
the great strike. The first of these Bulletins, a type- 

written sheet, was produced ona Gestetner duplicating machine 
and was sold as rapidly as ıt could be printed. Later, two 
printing firms could scarcely keep pace with the demand put 
upon them by the public demand, for almost hourly editions. 


~ 
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The F.B.I. and the French Debt. 


HE Federation cf British Industries has sent 
the following letter to the Chancellor of the 
bexchequer :— 

* The Federation of British Industries desire, in 
view of the negotiations which they understand are 
now taking place with the French Minister of 
Finance on the subject of the French Debt, to refer 
to their previous communications to you and to 
your predecessors on this subject. 

“In particular, they desire to point out that 
French industry is enjoying very substantial 
advantages in competition with British industry by 
reason of the heavy subsidy in relief of French 
taxation which is involved by the payment of interest 
ion the French debt by British taxpavers: while the 
progressive and continued depreciation of the French 
saturrency not only injures the sale of British goods 
oalirectiv by maintaining disturbed conditions in the 
French and other European markets. but also in- 
“directly by facilitating the sale of competing French 
products at abnormally low prices, 

“The Federation also desire to draw attention to 
the recent increase in French tariff rates which have 
raised a tariff already exceptionally high to a level 
which is inflicting very serious injury on manv 











PUBLISHING NEWS IN KinGsway DURING THE GENERAL STRIKE. (See article on preceding pag 
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British industries which normally expert a 
ual portion of their products to France, 
“In the present circumstances, the 
could not regard any settlement with 
satisfactory which did not take these | 
account, and they trust that any settle 
provide for substantial annual payments in respecto 
of the debt; for the stabilisation of the finances and 
currency of France, and for some relawation of thes 
present French tariff policy, 


On the Anvil of Life. 








P is on the anvil of trial by the blows of sacrifices 


and of sorrow that the life of man is shaped tos 
its noblest form. 

Whatever the number of a man’s frier 
will be times in his life when he has one 
but if he has only one enemy he is | 
he has not one toa manv. 

The idea of joy in one’s work has been often 
ridiculed, but nevertheless it is fast taking root in 
the minds of many and proving its value and merit. 
To perform the day's work joyfully and jovwaushe: 


PA ee 
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may not be possible in cases, without effort, bam theos 


fact is being realised more and more that it is very 
much worth while to develop the habit 


























ow We Lose Repeat Orders in t he 
Wholesale Trade. 


RUSSELL THOMAS. 


< BOUT a year ago I worked with an over- 
L seas buyer, who placed a number of 
orders with British manufacturers for a 
rtain line of goods. Most of the orders 


ere comparatively small—not exactly sample 
‘ders, but modest consignments of goods 
‘om which the buyer intended to reorder on 
ie items which most tickled his public’s fancy. 


EATS ON THREE OUT OF TWENTY. 
To my surprise he sent repeats on only 
mut two or three out of the twenty orders 


Vhen he was in this country again recently, 
questioned him on the subject. ‘‘ Was there 
anything wrong with the merchandise you 
bought last year? ™' I asked. 
A No,” he replied; ‘‘ it sold well. In fact, 
it. was splendid stuff, and the price, COn 
ing the quality, was quite reasonable.’ 
“Then how is it that you sent so few 
repeats? ? I queried. 
_ For the very simple reason that four-fifths 
he orders were delivered anything from a 
ek to two months too late,” he answered, 
cand I hadn’t time to re-order—much as I 
hould have liked to.” 
= From experience with many overseas buyers, 
I am more firmly convinced than ever that this 
uestion of strict adherence to delivery dates 
pecified on orders is perhaps the most impor- 
ant factor in securing repeats on export 
orders. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
orth of business must be lost every year 
hrough goods arriving overseas too late for 
he buyer to re-order for that season. 


I@NIFICANT WORDS. . 
Those little words, “Jan. Ist” or ‘April 
asth,”? placed against the word ‘* Delivery ”’ 

man order sheet, are not put there for fun, 

to be ignored, but are the result of careful 
eubcsnor and foresight on the part of the 


le alone knows the particular conditions 


obtain in his particular store, the best _ 


time for selling gocds and so forth. A hur 
dred-and-one considerations determine ` 
date he puts for delivery, and when he ange 
his request calmly disregarded by the manu- 
facturer, he is naturally annoyed. 


Delivering goods, perhaps thousands € 
miles away, is yastly different from sending 
goods from London to Bournemouth, for tt 
possibilities of delay are infinitely greate 
The goods may be held at Customs for an 
unconscionable time, or they may miss a sai 
ing and have to wait a fortnight,for the next 
Prompt delivery may not counteract these diff 
culties, but it goes a very long way towa: 
doing so. 

Again, a buyer from overseas does not feel 
inclined to order very far ahead because, in 
his absence, conditions at home may have 
materially changed. For this reason alone he 
simply must have the Saia on the date speci 
fied, more especially if he has ordered the 
for a special sale to take place, let us say 
July 1st. : 

It is easy to realise that if the ein: arriv 
on July roth they may be worse Ahan useles 
to him, and simply represent so much money 
and work thrown away. He is not lkely te 
risk repeating the experiment. 


IMPORTING UNDER PROTEST. 

An overseas buyer does hot import British 
goods because he particularly wants to. Actu- 
ally he has a natural preference for dealing 
with his own people, and, moreover, it 1 
infinitely easier for him to do so. He simply 
has to take down the telephone and order t 
goods from a man in the next street. 

Actually he imports goods “funder pro 
test,” so to speak, and it 1s undoubtedly ; 
to the foreign supplier to see that such imp 
tations are made as easy and as smoot 
possible. After right quality and. price, 
delivery on time is perhaps the, most aim 
step in ‘this direction, e 
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A Punctual Start. 


i HAT time do you commence busi- 

ness?’ asked one merchant of 

-~ another. ‘‘ Nine-thirty a.m. sharp,” 

replied the second man, “and every member 

of the staff is punctual. The new register 
system did that for me.” 

The first man thought a moment, and then 
asked, ‘‘ What time does your staff commence 
business? When are the morning’s letters in 
‘ther hands?” The other man confessed 
he did not know exactly; he supposed a little 
before ten, 

“ Thats where I found I, myself, was 
mistaken,’’ continued the first man. “M 
staff was there to tume, but there was a lac 
of punctuality in getting to work. So I got 
two men to come earlier to open the letters, 
and by 9.45 the typists are hard at ıt.” 

Punctuality as a business virtue 1s too nar- 
rowly construed. A prompt arrival is only the 
beginning, and ‘‘ Keep to your time” is a 
maxim that stretches right through the day. 


Winged Words of Wisdom. 


O your best to-day, no matter what happened 
D yesterday. 

Idleness is an inlet to disorder. People who 
have nothing to do are quickly tired of their own 
company. 

It is the strong “I will” that wins the day. “I 
will do my part in this great work! If others fail, I 
will succeed!” Such a spint as this has won 
victories 

Time is a sort of river of passing events, and 
strong is its current ; no sooner is a thing brought 
to sight than it is swept by and another takes its 
place ; this too will be swept away. 

Never say, ‘‘ It ıs nobody’s business but my own 
what I do with my life.” It is not true. Your life 
1s put mm your hands as a trust, for many others 
beside yourself If you use it well, it will make 
many others happy; if you abuse it, ıt will harm 
many others beside yourself. 

Those who have no definite duty to occupy them 
should guard resolutely against waste of time. Make 
duties for yourself, fix hours for your different 
occupations, do with your might whatsoever your 
hand findeth to do, and carefully, conscientiously, 
ascertain which of vour emplovments is not worth all 
this care. 

Have deep compassion ‘upon the ee although 
they are often goaded by impatience even to rage. 
Consider how hard a thing it is to suffer extreme 
want on the highway or ım the hovel, while within 
a few steps the wretched man beholds his fellow- 
creatures splendidly arrayed and daintily fed. 
Forgive him if he has the weakness to regard you 
with malice, and relieve his wants because he is 
a man. 

The first great rule of life is that we must have 
a purpose and an aim, that work should be not 
merely occasional] and spasmodic, but steady and 
continuous. Pleasure is a jewel which will only 
retain its lustre when it is in a setting of work; a 
vacant life can bring nothing but pain, though the 
islands of leisure that stud a crowded, well-occupied 
life may be among the things to which we look back 
with the asta delight. 
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How to Grow Bulbs in Bowls 





The treatment is simplicity itself. 
Secure a supply of Special Bulb 
Fibre, put a layer in the bottom of 
the bowl, about 2 ms. deep, upon 
which the bulbs are lightly placed, 
not pressed in, fill up the bowl with 
more Fibre, leaving the tips of the 
bulbs exposed, and press it firmly 
round and between them. Add suf- 
ficient water to make the whole 
moderately damp, but not sodden, 
and place in a dark, cool, airy cup- 
board for six or eight weeks, watering 
as required, at the end of which time 
root action will be well advanced 
and the bowls may be transferred to 
the window of any room, preferably 
one with a good sunny aspect. 


SMITH’S SPECIALLY PREPARED BULB FIBRE 
Bags: 3 lbs. 6d.; 6lbs. 1/-; 12 lbs. 2/- 


SMITH BROS. (Basingstoke) LTD. 


BASINGSTOKE. 


PERFECTOS 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Distinguished bya superb 
delicacy, the result 
of a matchless blend 


finest 


of the 
Vir ginia 
Tobacco 


1O 10% | 50 f 
20:19 | 100 8/ 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 
Branch of The, Imper.ail Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd Ee 
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How to Reach the Foreign Buyer. 


Methods of Studying the Consumer and the > 
Market. 


By A. EDWARD HAMMOND. 


HE very first thing to be done by a 
T manufacturing or exporting concern 

desirous of opening up trade in a pasties 
with which they have had no previous deal- 
ings, and of which they have a very little 
knowledge, 1s to have a very careful analysis 
made of the conditions and prospects of the 
market by a competent ‘‘ man on the spot.” 


PRELIMINARY ENQUIRIES, 

Let us take the case of a firm that is 
steadily building up a foreign connection, and 
desires to add another country to its list of 
markets. 

The directors are advised that there are 
really good prospects for the sale of their 
goods an a certain country, and, after making 
a number of preliminary enquines, they decide 
that they el launch out in this market. 

Obviously, they must have a representative 
out there, and they decide to send one of 
their own men to open up the new territory. 

Too often, alas, a representative is sent 
out whose qualifications for the job are 
gauged by his capacity and capability as a 
salesman at home. His knowledge of the 
goods is perfect; he has proved himself an 
excellent salesman in all respects; but his 
knowledge of the ways and characteristics of 
the people among whom he ıs to estab- 
lish himself ıs very small indeed. 

Often, when a representative of this sort 
fals to “make good,’’ ‚or to justify his 
appointment, his principals reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the market ıs hopeless, 
and offers no scope whatever for the sale of 
their goods. 


EXPERIENCE TELLS. 

In this particular case, the man appointed 
comes up against it from the commencement. 
His lack of experience of the country pre- 
vents him from: making allowances for native 
propensities, and several good “‘ prospects ” 
are lost owing to his inability to appreciate 
their point of view, and so to fall in with 
their desires. 

It may happen, too, that the matter of 
credit crops up—the firm may have hard and 
fast principles on the credit question—a 
sufficiently elastic latitude is not allowed, and 
the order is consequently lost. 


So things go along, and the poor represen- 
tative loses ‘‘ face” in the native estimation, 
and the firm loses prestige in that market 
(if it ever had any). Unless something or 
someone turns up to save the situation, all 
the effort and expense of the initial selling 
campaign is thrown away. 

I am reminded of an amusing example of 
carelessness on the part of a firm opening 
up in anew market. It happened a year or 
so ago. A well-known firm of sports goods” 
manufacturers commenced advertising in 
Spain, after despatching a shipment of cricket 
bats early in the season. 


AN AWKWARD MISTAKE, 

The advertisement writer, or translator, in 
compiling the ‘‘copy,’’ used the word 
“ murcielago ” in describing: the goods. Now, 
“ murcielago” is the Spanish word for 
“bat,” a winged ammal, infamous in the > 
estimation of those who dwell in the rural 
parts of the country, from its long association 
with interrupted sleep, caused by its uninvited. 
entry through an open window. One can well 
imagine the hilarity with which the Spanish 
sporting fraternity must have greeted the 
announcement that a consignment of these 
pests was awaiting their purchase! 

It is dificult to lay down any rules for 
the preliminary analysis of a market, owing 
to the variations of the habits and customs 
of the peoples of the world; but, that reason 
alone, paradoxically enough, gives us our first 
and most important rule: Study the people 
with whom you desire to trade. 

Personal knowledge is, of course, the ideal; 
but that ıs not always practicable, especially 
1f the firm is a small one. The next best 
thing is for the directors, export manager, 
sales manager, and other executives to mix 
as much as possible with men whoa have 
travelled over and lived in the country. 

In London, and in most of our big industrial 
centres, there are plenty of opportunities, for 
doing this. Many European countries, have 
‘“ colonies ” in London, where ane ts at perfect 
liberty to wander and talk with the inhabi- 
tants. This may sound a little drastic to 
the uninitiated, but the results have justified 
such a step over and over again. 


How to Reach the Foreign Buyer 
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A less cosmopolitan, but probably more 
congenial method, ıs to join one of the many 
Anglo-foreign societies, which are formed to 
foster a spirit of greater friendliness between 
this country and the particular country with 
which the society may be associated. 

I have heard these bodies spoken of as 
mutual admiration societies. ey may be, 
but they serve their purpose, and, at any 
rate, justify their existence, if they only help 
to smooth over little difficulties which occas- 
ionally crop up in commercial dealings. I 
prefer to liken them to the lubricating oi 
poured between two cumbersome unwieldy 
cogs of international commercial mechanism. 

One could go on suggesting likely fields 
for research (one thing so often suggests 
another). Chambers of Commerce, and the 
obvious channels of enquiry, I have ignored. 
They are excellent, but I want to indicate 
a few of the less orthodox and probably less 
thoroughly tested methods. : 

One which surely should not be overlooked 


is the mexhaustible mine of information pro-- 


, vided by good text-books and books of travel. 
There ought to be more of them on the shelves 
of the export department. 

They should be made more popular amon 
the staff, the information they give with 
regard to currency, customs, tanffs, transport 
facilities and the like, cannot fail to be help- 
` ful; but they should be kept right up to date. 

Old out-of-date copies should be destroyed as 
soon as they can be replaced by new ones. 

One more—the cinema. Travel films are 
being introduced more and more, but, judging 
by the sparcity of the audience at those illus- 
trated travel lectures I have attended, their 
value as a means to commercial attention is 
not appreciated. 


PROFIT SHARING IN INDUSTRY. 


T a meeting of employees of the Raleigh Cycle 

Company—which has 72,500 workers-——Sir 

Harold Bowden, the chairman, announced that 
the management had decided to inaugurate a system 
of profit-sharing, 

Pleading for a new spirit of “ human”? relations 
between employers and employees, Sir Harold said 
that, although there had only been one serious dis- 
pute at the Raleigh works ın 33 years, under modern 
conditions no firm could prosper without goodwill 
between both sides. - 

Explaining the new scheme, Sir Harold said: 

“We are now considering making provision te 
enable our workers to have a share of the profits 
over and above their wages, and I can see only 

one way of doing this, and that ıs by diverting a 

proportion of the shareholders’ dividends into your 

ockets,”’ 
he basic amount available for distribution would 
be £15,000, or about two weeks’ wages. Should the 
rofit exceed last year’s figure a_proportionately 
laces amount would be distributed, but if profits 
fell by £15,0co below last year’s figure there would 
be no sum for division. 
= —The Daily Mail. 
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Atmosphere and Hard Cash. 


INETEEN American millionaire store- 

keepers have visited Messrs. Harrods 

Store to study Bnitish salesmanship. The 

principal speaker, instead of dwelling on trade 

details, spoke about “atmosphere.” A poet 
expresses his views: 


Nineteen millionaires descended 
On the famous Harrod Store 
(Had another joined the onslaught 
There’d have been an even score). 


Some were rather great in hardware, 
Some were skilled in paint and glue, 

Some in selling tape and tassels, 
Knew what salesmen ought to do. 


Some of these stout sons of Midas 
Knew the art of serving teas; 
Others how to show pyjamas 
In a way that’s sure to please. 


Some had totalled up their millions 
By their handiness with lard. 

‘When one’s deft with eggs and bacon, 
Making millions can’t be hard. 


What Sir Woodman Burbridge showed them, 
Pleased them greatly it 1s clear, 

For one cried aloud ın rapture, 
“ Sir, you have some atmosphere.” 


And the summary charmed the others, 
As the neatest thing they’d heard. 
Retail millionaires a-touring, 
Long for some expressive word. 


Atmosphere! Why, that’s what poets 
Live on when the crust is gone; 

That’s what artists warm their toes with, 
When the attic fire is done. 


Atmosphere! These men of millions 
Might have talked of trade and cheques. 

Why should they with wealth in plenty 
Poets’ one ewe-lamb annex ? 


Sculptor, singer, artist, poet, 
Make a gallant “‘counter”’ raid, 

Sell the public boots and beeswax, 
Make some cash in retail trade. 


Atmosphere is hungry eating, 
And Afflatus does not sell ; 
If you make your millions trading, 
Youw’ll have atmosphere as well. 
A. E.B. 


INSPIRATIONAL TALK. 


Opinions as a Basis of Knowledge. 


a PINION is a medium between know- 
ledge and ignorance,’’ said Plato, 
and the words are well worth study, 

for 1t 1s a good thing for a man to get in the 

way of forming opimions, even though he has 
not-got as far as to acquire much knowledge. 

Plato puts ‘‘ opimions ” higher than ignor- 
ance, because in the very endeavour to form 
and express opinion, man begins to draw upon 
the reservoirs of experience, whether the 
stores be conscious or subconscious. In that 
effort also he uses reasoning faculties. 

Plato’s words are important, because we 
lve in an age when every man’s opinions are 
being invited upon subjects on which, at one 
time, he had httle chance of giving them. 

For example, every man in this land is a 
part ruler of the country and of the British 
Empire. It may be only once every few years 
he ıs asked definitely to express hus opimion in 
such a definite way as in voting for a member 
of Parlament, but in his adherence to 
societjes, unions, organisations and bodies 
standing for political and social changes, he 
expresses his opinions daily, if not hourly. 


AN OPINIONATED MAN. 


Also in his commercial life, whether an 
employee, ın trade for himself, or as an em- 
ployer of others, every act to which he sub- 
scribes 1s the expression of an opimion. A 
man can scarcely serve three pennyworth of 
flour over a counter, use his pick-axe to 
demolish a wall, or acquiesce ın silence at the 
general meeting of the company, to the pass- 
ing of the dividend, without being an 
opinionated man. 

Hence, increasingly, the need that, in that 
middle position between ignorance and 


. knowledge, his movement shall be toward 


knowledge, for, though it may be good for the 
man himself to have to form an opinion where 
he has never troubled to acquire knowledge, 
it may not be as good for his neighbours. 

“ Intellect,” said Carlyle, ‘‘1s not speaking 
and logicising ; it 1s seeing and ascertaining.”’ 
This seems to present the case more fairly 
and usefully than Plato does. That a man 
shall be forced to form an opinion is good; 
but ıf ıt 1s only good if he learns to extend his 
knowledge as rapidly as he increases his 


_ fondness for ‘‘ logicising.”’ 


The man who knows he is ignorant may 
remain ignorant for ever if always he is for- 
bidden by others or fearful in himself to form 
an idea or state it. 


Opinions as a Basis of Knowledge 
a ea, 


Often we do a better service to a man to 
tell him, “ Make up your mind, whether you 
know much about the subject or not ” than to 
tell him “ Keep quiet till you know ”’; for, in 
throwing upon him the responsibility to decide 
we help him to search for knowledge on which 
to base an opimon. 

So probably wise as Carlyle’s dictum may 
be, Plato’s was even wiser. Said an old 
statesman, ‘‘ Give the people the vote and 
they will qualify themselves to use it” 
Equally we may say, ‘Tell people to’ have 
opinions and they will be learners in order to 
form them.” 


Sir Alfred Mond on Co-Partnership. 


O impressed am I by the beneficial results of co- 

S partnership that I would like to see ıt the law of 

the country; that, say, within five years, every 

firm employing a certain number of workers should 

present to the Board of Trade a recognised form 

of profit-sharing, and that, ıf they did not do so, 

some form should be applied to them byv the Board 
of Trade itself. 

I am tired, as a progressive employer of labour, 
of having to drag at my heels all the backward 
and reactionary employers in the country. It ıs 
time, where experiments have proved successful, 
that the backward should be brought forward by 
the powers which Parliament possesses. The 


A 
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country would welcome it, emplovers would 

welcome it. In five years co-partnership would 

probably be universal, for all concerned in indus- 

try are becoming weary of industrial welfare, 

The opposition which has been offered by irade 
unionists to profit-sharing schemes is founded upon 
entirely mistaken views. They are too timid. The 
majority of trade union leaders to-day are reac- 
tionary rather than revolutionary 

There is a danger of trade union leaders stifling 
industry by being too conservative, iathe: than by 
being too advanced, and by carning out ideas which 
are really entirely out of date. 

—The Sunday Express. 


The Cause of Slums. 


a AD management has done moie to make slums 
B than anything. The bad tenants make it 
difficult for the good landlords, but the bad 
landlord makes a bad tenant In some of these really 
had areas Į do not see how you are to get permanent 
Imprcvement unless you replace the ownership by 
small individual landlords, by owneiship by the 
communitv 
“ That is the conclusion to which I am forced by 
my observations of the conditions I aman 
individualist. I am all for private enterprise, except 
where I think that private enterprise cannot function 
so well as communal enterprise, and therefore I am 
open-minded enough to sav I will have communal 
enterprise, because I want the best wherever 1 is, 
and I don’t care what name it 1s called hy.”’—Right 
Hon Neville Chamberlain, M P 
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How to Reply to a 


**Situations Vacant” 


Advertisement. 


By A SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT. 


IRST read the advertisement carefully, 

making sure that it is fies placed 

under the heading ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘‘ Appointments to be Filled,” and also that 
it offers a position and does not ask for one. 
This last advice may seem superfluous, but 
it is by no means unusual for the person who 
advertises for a post to receive letters from 
correspondents who think he is offering one. 
Advertisements, too, are occasionally placed 
under the wrong descriptive heading. 


CAN YOU FILL THE POST. 

Be sure that the position offered is one that 
you can fill, and do not be misled by the use 
of technical words. A nursemaid accustomed 
to minding children should .not reply to a 
request for a ‘‘minder’”’ in a trade journal. 
Even a printer’s ‘‘ reader’’ should realise 
he is not the man meant in a request for a 
publisher’s ‘‘reader’’ (although it is quite 
possible he might make a good one). 

Many advertisements are very vaguely 
worded, and the applicant runs the risk of 
applying for work for which he has no qualif- 
cation because a description may cover two 
kinds of occupation. 

Thus, ‘‘ Wanted, an advertising manager,” 

might mean that a firm has an openin is a 
canvasser for advertisements, or that there is 
an opening for a person who is capable of 
drafting good copy and controlling the pub- 
licity work of a firm that advertises. 
_ in different parts of the country the word 
‘‘warehouseman’’ has varying meanings. 
Three, at least, are entirely distinct. In one 
place a warehouseman is a wholesale mer- 
chant owning a warehouse of goods. In 
another place, a warehouseman is a packer of 
goods in a warehouse. In a third, the ware- 
houseman of the business is the equivalent 
of foreman or warehouse manager, 


UNDERSTAND THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

Be sure you understand the advertisement. 
This point is emphasised because replies to 
a ‘“‘Situations Vacant’’ announcement nearly 
always include an appreciable percentage of 
answers that show the real request was not 
understood. 

Having decided to write a reply, make a 
list of the specific points on which informa- 


tion is asked; and (unless there is a good 
* 


reason why you should not do so) answer 
these first. 
Remember such a letter is a reply, so its 


‘first part, at all events, should fully satisfy 


all these questions. In the second part it is 
your nght to add other facts that will help 
your case. 

But even in answering questions, be master 
of your own letter, and if any question is put 
to which you think it is unwise to reply, do 
not do so; but remember this omission puts 
a bigger stram on the rest of the letter. 

Thus a traveller saw a position advertised 
that he felt excellently adapted to fill, but 
the wording made him realise that advertiser 


was looking for a young man, someone 


apparently ın the twenties, whereas his own 
age was forty-five. In his reply he avoided 
the subject of age. 

In a subsequent interview, at which he 
secured the appointment, he was reminded he 
had not answered this question. 

‘Your advertisement was anonymous, and 
you surely would not desire a representative 
who is incautious enough to give private 
details to anonymous advertisers,’ he 
answered, a 

“Very good,’ said the new employer, 
“but was that the only reason?” 

““No!’’ said the traveller. ‘‘ My age stated 
in answer to your advertisement would have 
barred me. I am a traveller. I wanted an 
interview. I wrote a letter that would secure 
one.”’ 


THE CASE FOR DISCRETION. 
Obviously, in a case where a simple, direct 
reply to a question asked would almost cer- 
tainly close the business, the applicant should 
use his discretion, but where this ıs not the 
case the information desired should be fur- 
nished tersely and in clear language. 
Let us take a suppositious advertisement: 
Wanted in small office; tactful young 
man as private secretary and bookkeeper ; 
capable of receiving important visitors; 
state age, education, nationality, previous 
experience, salary required, acquaintance 
with (1) shorthand, (2) typing, (3) 
accounts, (4) languages.—Box o. 
“The Daly Telegraph.” 
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This advertisement needs reading more 
than once. There is no clue as to whether 
the position is in an office or a private home. 
An author, a doctor, or a company director 
‚could have framed that note. 

But the seeker for work 1s not a critic, 
.and bad as the advertisement may be, it does 
reveal certain facts. The key of ıt lies in the 
emphasis on “tact,” “ education’’ (probably 
also ‘‘appearance’’), and ability to receive 
important visitors. Beyond this the adver. 
tiser almost certainly believes in employing 
British subjects. 

The apphcant must make up his mind about 
the meaning, and use a little judicious guess- 
work, even if he guesses wrong. His reply, 
‘however, should be such as would be suitable 
an any possible case. 

Here is a suggested application :— 

Advertiser, 

Box 4392D, 
“ The Daily Telegraph,” 
Fleet Street, ECA: 
Dear Sir, . : 
I desire to apply for the position adver- 

‘tised. In answer to your points :— 

Age. i am 209. 

Education. After leaving a preparatory 

school I was at St. Hildegrith’s Gram- 
mar School, Bristol, from the age of 13 


to 17. I passed the Senior Cambridge 
Examination. 
Nattonality. I was born in Belfast, but 


both my parents are English. 

Previous experience. I was three years 
with Messrs. Witley, Merchants and Im- 
porters, Bristol, first as invoice clerk, 
and afterwards as bookkeeper. Since 
then I have been for eight years with 
Robinsons & Garley, Ltd., Eastcheap, 
as confidential secretary to the manag- 
ing director and chief accountant. This 
business is “now being absorbed by 
Messrs. Russetts, Ltd. 

Salary. I have been receiving £350 per 
annum. 

Shorthand My knowledge 1s good, but I 
rarely use ıt as I have been expected to 
compose letters from summarised replies. 


Typing. I am a precise rather than rapid 
writer, 
Languages. \can read a little French, but 


cannot write it very well. 

Accounts. I prepare the balance sheet 
and trading accounts for annual audit. 
Abwdiwty to receive mportanti visitors, I 

am sure I shall satisfy you in this respect. 
fact. I get on well with everyone. 
‘Other points. I have several times taken 
business journeys to relieve travellers on 
@ 


holidays, and though I am not at my best 

in this work, I have given entire satis- 

faction, and would have been sent on the 
road, had I wished it. 

During the last four years I have 
usually attended the directors’ meetings, 
and my opinion has been asked on all 
matters for decision. l 
I hope you will kindly give me an mter- 

view. 

Yours faitbfully, 
DONALD H. COLMO. 

This ıs a long letter, but it will be seen 
that the style of the advertisement demands 
rather full ınformation. It ıs convenient to 
break up the letter under headings when writ- 
nE reply. 

replying to the question “‘ salary 

required,” the applicant states what he is 
receiving, and practically leaves the subject 
open. 

In addition to subjects referred to in the 
advertisement, he introduces three points of 
his own :— 

(1) The firm 1s being absorbed by another, 
hence his reason for leaving ; 

(2) That he is a fairly good salesman; and 

(3) That he actually attended directors’ 
meetings. 

Let us take a simpler case :— 

Wanted, an invoice clerk; salary ‘sos., 
prospects good, fine opening for industrious 
young man.—Box 1157R, “The Daily 
Bugle.” 

This tells very little. Here is a reply :— 
-` Box 1157R, “ The Daily Bugle.” 

Dear Sir, 

I wish to apply for the position you 
advertise. My qualifications are :— 

Age. I am 21 years of age. 

Experience. I have been for four years 
with Messrs. Sundrop, Ltd., of High 
Street. 
wick & Toppet, Ltd., of the Barbican. 
In both cases I was doing general office 
work, 

Qualifications. I hold Pitman’s certificates 
for shorthand and typing, and have taken 
correspondence courses in book-keeping 
and French. 

Foreign Trade. I have made a study in 
my spare time of import, export and 
shipping, and can be useful in dealing 
with foreign orders. 

References. I can give the highest refer- 
ences as regards character and industry. 
Hoping to hear from you, 


am, 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM G. BIRDLEY. 
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How to Kill an Advertising 
Effort. 


By M. R’ MELDRUM. 


HE failure of a carefully planned adver- 
tising campaign is too often attributed 
to the wrong cause. 

Sometimes the scheme itself is assumed to 
be faulty : there 1s something ‘‘ so mysterious ”’ 
about advertising, to the lay mind, that the 
success or failure of a given effort is held to 
be largely a matter of guesswork. 

BLAMING THE TRADE CRISIS. 

Or the good old ‘‘ trade crisis ” is held to 
be blameworthy. And, in either event, the 
decision usually follows to cease firing until a 
fresh inspiration or a supposed improvement 
in trade leads to another appropriation for 
publicity. 

Usually, of course, it is not to one cause 
but to a combination of them that lack of 
success must be traced. l , 

It ıs not the intention here to go through the 
whole gamut of ils to which sales-promotion 
work falls heir. But recent experience has 
suggested that there is one factor affecting the 
situation which might be dragged into the 
limelight to the advantage of a few sales 
managers who are now sorrowing over poor 
returns. 

There is nothing like a concrete example to 
convince the sceptical and to confound the 
unbeliever. 

An attractively worded and nicely illustrated 
advertisement appeared recently ın a trade 
paper. This paper has a wide circulation 
outside of the -hardware field, to which it 
specially caters. 

The advertisement struck a responsive chord 
in the breast of one of the readers, who 
promptly wrote a courteous note, asking for 
-further mformation. 

ATTENTION ATTRACTED. INTEREST AROUSED 
` WHAT NEXT? 

This 1s the answer he received :— 

“ Thank you for your enquiry, but we 
note that this is not made on a trade 
heading. 

“Will you kindly advise us 1f you are 
_an ironmonger or hardware merchant, when 
we shall be pleased to send our lst, which 
gives full particulars of the article we can 

_ offer?” are l 


What superb salesmanship ! ; 

Here is a customer in the making. All he ~ 
needs is a merely decent answer, and his order 
is practically certain. But the reply is almost 
an insult. ‘‘ You appear to be outside-the 
pale, but if you can prove your right to receive 
one of our lists we shall be pleased to deal 
with you.” 

Now, suppose that the response had been on 
these lines :— 

“ We are very pleased to note your 
interest in our goods, and gladly send you 
a copy of our descriptive booklet. 

‘“ Any ironmonger will give your further 
information, and we suggest that you get 
into touch with Messrs. Jones, who will 
welcome your order and arrange for prompt 
delivery.”’ i 
This would have maintained the interest 

created by the skilful advertising, shown the 
prospect just what the article was, made it 
easy for him to satisfy his desire to own one, 
and enabled the local dealer to ‘‘ follow up.” 
For, of course, the merchant would receive a 
copy of the letter. 

Here is no servility on the one hand or 
exaggerated dignity on the other. Just a 
friendly response to a courteous approach, a 
sustained effort to carry out the wishes of the 
prospective client. How much more logical 
this would have been than the eee of 
suspicion and hostility created by the letter 
actually written. 


NOT AN ISOLATED GASE. 

Nor is this an isolated or extreme example 
of the methods pursued by business firms in 
this country at the present time. 

Under the guise of supporting the distribu- 
ting trade, a very proper object in itself, 
there is a widespread discourtesy to the 
ultimate customer, which results in the loss of 
sales which might otherwise be made. 

There 1s little use in spending large sums of 
money in advertising to attract attention. and 
create interest 1f there be lacking the skill and 
tact to fan each little spark of interest mto 
a consuming desire to buy. 

If there were, ın Great Britain, a 
widespread will to sell, evidenced by see-it- 
through methods of handling every individual 
enquiry, the talk of ‘‘ bad times ’’ would soon 
be forgotten. s 

There are as many ways of killing an 
advertising effort as there are means of dis- 
posing of the proverbial cat, and it is well for 
every sales executive to make sure that his 


-best efforts are not being weakened in therr 
effectiveness by bluntness and -discourtesy in 


dealıng with the ultimate consumer. 
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SMITH’S SEEDS ARE 


PERFECTION. 


One mass of Bloom all the Year. 


“The grass so soft with green Perfection, 


Ghe very thing to lay and rest on.” 


ne 


Beauty Everywhere with Smith's 


Perfection. 


| SMITH BROS, Basingstoke) LTD. 


BASINGSTOKE, 


Business Organisation, to PULL THE 


PUBLIC, must have 


EFFECTIVE PRINTING 


to tell the Story of the Supreme Merit of 
your Goods; Type, Blocks and Colour. 
must be handled judiciously. 


WE HAVE... 
Experience, 
Knowledge, and the 


Flair for Good Printing 


EVERY JOB IS GIVEN PERSONAL 
INTEREST AND IS HANDLED BY AN 
EXPERT. 


Catalogues, Frice Lists, 
Booklets — Black or in Golour, all come 
within our scope, and our service is 

our strong raesommandation. 
eee 
THE CHARTERHOUSE PRESS, LTD., 
46, Peartree Street, London, E.C.}. 


Phone : CLERKENWELL 4241. 






























GET INTO 
THE CIRCLE 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MEN 


Write for our book '‘ Business as a 
Profession ''—worth hundreds of 
poundstotheambitious. Sentfreeon y% 
request, together with particulars of § 
our 43 3s. Bonus Offer, by the power- 
ful DIXON INSTITUTE, which £ 
originated traimng in scientific § 
Salesmanship, Management, and 
Business Organisation 
in this country. 






LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


The many great successes achieved by our 

students prove the superiority of our train- 

ing A£33s Bonuss oftered to those who 

write at once for our free book ` Advertis- 
ing ag a Career” 


DIXON INSTITUTE OF ADVERTISING 
{Dept 24), 195 Oxford St , London, W 1 | 
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The Blind King 


Sun Blinds . i 
Roller Blinds f 
All Blinds . : 


Revolving Shutters 


LONDON, S.E. 
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Make Press > and Post Office 
Build Your Fortune. 


You need not supply the motive power of success, for these great 
engines of prosperity are at our service. 

Just as Stevenson used the mighty power of steam to increase the 
wealth of the world, you can use Post Office and Newspaper to 
multiply your own efforts a thousand-fold. The free booklet 


“BY POST TO PROSPERITY” 


tells how you can start in business of your own in spare time, if 
necessary, without interfering with your present occupation, and 
while earning £5 to £10 WEEKLY lay the foundations of 
future prosperity. There is no need for extravagant outlay for 
stock or premises. Business can be conducted from your own home. 


The Shaw Institute invites you to investigate 
without obligation Experience ıs not 
necessary, and :t makes no difference in what 
locality you live. Your stock-in-trade need not 
consist of more than a small supply of goods, 
and a few printed letters. With buta pound | Te ine ars ted 

or two capital, and devoting only a little of “De Hoa 

your leisure hours, you can build a big 1 Montague Street, 
and lucrative busimess which may enable ador, W.C. 1. 
you to give up ill-paid and uncongenial em- Please send me FREE and Post 
ployment Devote spare time to your own | Etee your Brochure, " By Post to 
























thriving concern, in the same way as other 
Shaw Students are doing to-day., 


Send no money — fill 
in this Coupon ~ NOW . 
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Prosperity,’’ which shows how I 
can start a spare or whole-time 
business at home, and how £5 can 
be made the basis of independence. 
Itis distinctly understood that this 
request places me under no obliga- 
tion 

Name 
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HE Englishman is 
proverbially slow to 
l welcome anything 
strange, whether it be an 
individual or an idea. He 
makes up his mind slowly. 
But his fmendship, once 
secured is enduring. Con- 
vince him that a thing is 
good and there is no doubt 
about the warmth of his 
welcome. 
Herein liesthe explanation 
of the remarkable success 
achieved by the Dictaphone 
- Company of England, which 
has defeated the New York 
Organisation — the largest 
and best in the United States 
—in the Dictaphone sales- 





manship contest. The cup 
illustrated herewith is the 
prize, 


Gratifying as it is, the 
mere winning of such a con- 
test is not an epoch-making 
event, But the fact which 
has made it possible is of 
tremendous significance, not 
merely to the Dictaphone Com- 
pany but to the British commercial 
world as a whole. 

itis a clear proof that the tradi- 
tional British antipathy to new 
mathods is rapidly weakening and 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

In no other way can we explain 

¿the defeat of New York, where 
our friendly rivals and confreres 
operate with the enormous advan- 
tage of appealing to a clientele 
notoriously receptive of new ideas 

~ and always ready to try out new 
methods. 

= We have here clear proof that 
= tbe British commercial world has 
realised the value of the Dicta- 
phone and of the new spirit of 
efficiency: of which the Dictaphone 
has been a leading pioneer. 

The undeniable fact that only by 
adopting the best and latest 
methods for saving labour and re- 
ucing costs can we English hope 
l cessfully to meet the ever- 
swing fierceness of foreign-~and 
pecially American-—competition 
s betn for some -ai a cardinal 
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point in Dictaphone propaganda. 
As Managing Director of the Dic- 
taphone Company I am naturally 
proud that our organisation has 


defeated New York. But as an 
English business man I am far 
more proud to see the spread of the 
new spirit which for years I have 
laboured to foster. I rejoice in the 
fact that our too insular conserva- 
tism is weakening; that we are 
beginning to see that efficiency is 
essential to our commercial salva- 
tion and that efficiency is only to 
be attained by the best methods 
and hard work. 


We are learning, after a hard 
lesson, that efficiency pays; noone 
can read much about American 
industrial life without realising how 
completely American business men 
have accepted this fundamental 
truth and how o it has con- 
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the past year 
No longer are our 
mercial houses cont 
old to instal a small ont 
Dictaphones for pe 
single departm pert, ie : 
to-day is “ Dictaphor : 
all” It is a common t 
for the Dic taphone Co tenä 
to receive an order to sapy 
Dictaphones, pot mie rely: a 
one department, ba Toe 
every derartment of 4 big 
house | 
There are enlightens 
firms whose friendshi o 
the Dictaphone is oE i 
Standing. Others, pogan 
valued frends, has È “foun 
out the merits of the The 
phone more recently. 1: 
day the labour of carrying 
home conviction is far jess. 
not only because the Pie 
phone itself is better than 
ever, but because of the new 
spirit that is awaking ie Uh 
British commercial word: 7 
That new spirit de 
realisation of the imperative 
need of commercial efficiency 
a deadly menace to our foreign 
rivals. For the Engishma 
slow fo move has always 
heen the deadliest of an 
when once aroused, whether i 
battleground be the held-@! eo 
merce or the field of wanc Asd 
the new spirit of o we 
see a new hope for our con mere 

































England, commer: sai 
of labour and other it 
waking up. And the Dicta 
is helping in the process, 

Come into line with 
neighbours and rivals whe 
found the Dictaphone a 
thing and helped us te 
New York, 

Let us 
Dictaphone 
Just a telephone 
(Regent 1460) or poste 
bring you full particr 
Dictaphgre E Aeg Lt fe 
House if ondon, A 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch af Tha Jmperal Tobacco Co. tof Great Britain and 
ireland), Ltd. 





























= Use ACME VISIBLE 
RECORDS for your 
Sales. Statistics and 
you'll sell more goods. 


Let us show you why 
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Go our Dutch Subscribers. | 


Look ahead ! Visualise the transforming 
influence which a Metropolitan College 
training will exercise on your career within 
the next twelve months—-provided you act 
alertly by enrolling now~--and later look 
back on this year as the most COn- 
spicuously successful in your history ; 
the year when you first reaped the rich 
rewards that accompany recognition and 
responsibility. 

There is a 132-page 


“GUIDE TO CAREERS 


in SECRETARYSHIP, ACCOUNTANCY & Commerce.’ 


which tells you about the facilities for practical 
home study offered by the Metropolitan College. 
A copy can be yours, free for the asking. It isa 
beacon light showing the way to promotion, execu- 
tive responsibility and care-free independence. 

All information is there, clearly, lucidly and 
convincingly set out. On any one of its pages you 
may find the clue to the problem of your ambitions 
and your future. Therefore, do not neglect this 
valuable opportunity—send to-day. 


POST COUPON NOW? 


Please send meaccpy of the Metropolitan College 
132-page “GUIDE TO CAREERS in Secretaryship, 
Accountancy, etc.’ to keep, without charge or 
obligation. 
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The Proprietors have oleature to announce 
they have appointed as their Agent for 
Holland : a 
Mr. GILBERT DE ZILWA, 
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mp of coal is the story of tragic waste—at least, 
o far as the way in which that lump of coal is 
yresent treated. 
he plain man in the street, to whom coal is 
soal, stands agog waiting for it to be proved to be 
il in disguise, and for waste coal to be changed 
nto power at the pithead. Is there anything at 
Lin the promises of science? If there is, why 
don't these wise men get on with it, and demon- 
strate till hard-headed capitalists turn their dreams 
nto actualities. . 
Hard words have been spoken about the work- 
g miner, and how far he deserves them is not 
the province of a commercial paper to judge: but 
if it comes to apportioning blame it would seem on 
the face of it that there is something due, either to 
ie scientist who falsely raises our hopes, or to the 
yntroller of the mines who does not apply the new 
nowledge. 
In the meantime, it is cheering to hear wonder- 
ful tales from Yorkshire and from Germany of 
economics in the treatment of coal. 
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HE great banking corporations do really 
useful public work. by calling attention to the 
i services of their trustee departments. It is 
not only to the benefit of individuals, but of the 
community as a whole that trusteeship should have 
more continuity and more absolute security than 
can be assured under the old plan of appointing 
private friends to the office. 


It is difficult to persuade friends to accept the 
sponsibilities, worries and liabilities of trustee- 
ips and executorships, and even when they 
nsent there is no certainty that they will all be 

ng when the time comes for the will or trust 

be acted upon. If a trustee dies, the task of 
ng the vacancy must be begun again, and every 
ointment involves expense. An additional 
ntage of having the bank as trustee is that 
hole of its resources are security for the due 
yrmance of its contract, and thus exemption is 
stained against loss by fraud, inexperience, or 
relessness by individuals.” 
The Public Trustee is a useful national official 
‘and his office is one of the best controlled in the 


state, but in any government department the . 
tendency is usually toward increased costliness of — 


nethod and a correspondingly heavy charge for 
<penses. i 
Where it is possible to combine security and 
\tinuity of service with effectiveness, such work 
can probably be better done by private enterprise 
than by the nation. This the great banks do, and 


even national security can hardly be better than... 


theirs. 
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HE chief recommendation of the Compi 

Law Committee set up to find ways © 

preventing dishonest share selling is tha 
“the offering from house to house of shares, stock, 
bonds, debentures or debenture stock, or similar 
securities of any company,” shall be made an 
offence punishable on summary conviction. Š 

This is good as far as it goes, but the rea 
diffculty in the way of all legislation, is that th 
successful “raider” is usually a man with anes 
method, while the law seems only able to prohi 
what has already been done. a 

To forbid a person to rob a safe that has beer 
already burgled and spoilt, wouid discourage no 
burglar. His interest is in those as yet unhurt. 
The race between the law and the sharp-witte 
stock and share exploiter becomes a feeble run 
indeed if the hounds are unable to start tll the 
bare has safely got to cover. 

It is to be doubted if any law will ever 
prevent the activities of the dishonest share 
pusher. One reason is obvious: restrictions 
strong encugh to prevent fraud would make 
legitimate purchase and sale almost impossible. 
But there is a stronger reason than this: as long 
as one person is eager to rob, and the other person 
is so badly informed that he becomes a willing party _ 
to the theft from himself, a loophole will be found _ 
through all legislation. TES 

Leaning upon the law isa poor remedy. Pub- | 
licity is the real cure. Educate the nation to deal. 
in stocks and shares only through a banker oria. 
bona fide broker and the trouble will largely be 
ended. . ae 


TATERLOO BRIDGE has another resp 
A Government Commission is to sit on 
whole subject of London’s bridges, and 
is to be hoped) evolve a scheme that will pa 
the people of artistic temperament and cheer 
bustling men of progress. ee 
In some ways an aesthetic nature is a 
worry in a great city. A manor a town A 
able to destroy if it is needed to do thing: 
even ancient monuments can be an irritation wh 
they hold up the traffic or spoil a building plan... 
In the early days of railways in China 
projectors were ceaselessly beld up by anc 
tombs which are scattered rather irreg 
everywhere. ae ae cee 
How these difficulties were overcome is no 
within our present information, but it is easy t 
assume that the grave of a grandfather is 
precious to a Chinaman as Waterloo Bridge to 
architect. Very likely the railways did a 
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R. DAVID W  CADDICK’S article on 
“Standardisation” in this issue was no 
sooner in proof than the “Sunday Express” 

came out with the statement that information from 
expert sources shows that there are three thousand 
different varieties of parts for “ tubs” (small col- 
hery waggons):; four hundred different kinds of 
tub wheels; forgings costing 2s. 6d. which could 
be made for 44d. if standardised; fifty-seven 
varieties of coal wagons; two hundred patterns of 


sheaves or pulley wheels and one hundred and fifty 
patterns of rollers. 


If these and other equipment were standardised 
the saving in the cost of coal production would 
run into millions annually. 


The New 
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Surely, apart from other remedies, 


tion should help to solve the coal problem 
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g ET the personal note in business,” ; 


advice, but there is a right and a 

way of being personal. There bas 

into existence a phrase that is particularly unh 
although it consists of but three words. 

An ordinary purchase, or a casual act c 
with business that may seem to call for si 


and 




















fied and adorned by the unnecessary ermphas: 
psychological aspects, © I thank you.” 
lt surely does not help business, or any other 


























op of a moe ‘act. It may be punctiliously 


rect grammar, but it misses the whole intention | 
inguage which is to draw together in easy. 


act rather than to place persons in stiff 


\fter hearing, “ I thank you,” two or three times, 
oe to the ear is the tram conductor's 
dial | for the tendered fare. 


“he an and sound English language is so. 
yd that there is no need for corruptions such even | 
at 


; “ta,” but even this slang is better than stilted 
ffectation. 


R. CHARLES R. PASK in his article on 


advertising in this issue deals with some. 
constantly recurring points of interést to all- 


iness men. His words should especially appeal 


te by no means insignificant band of dis- _ 


pointed advertisers who think ruefully of money 
„conce eived and futile publicity campaigns. 
“the chief reason for such disastrous 
, gare two opposite but equally erroneous 
ways of regarding advertising: (1) That it is an 
occult scietiee requiring skill of an almost magical 
kind, and (2) that it is a simple task of taking 
space, filling it and waiting for fortune. 
= “Both of these ideas are absurd. Advertising is 
applied common sense in which good judgment 
“must be backed by sound discrimination and 
experience. To think in terms of mystery is to 
become the prey of the first inexpert quack whə 
happens along; and to think in terms of childish- 
ness is to subsidise the press without personal 
benefit. There are sound and solid advisers in the 
orld of advertising and they can be found if 
easonable care be taken to’seek them. 


at . 
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2 NE of the mysteries of advertising is the 
summer slump. Why should some firms 
drop out altogether during the summer? 
urely the public is just as pervious to ideas in 
sarm weather as in cold! 
Some business houses who are old advertisers are 
he disadvantage that when the autumn comes 
ey have practically to start side by side with new- 
mers. The small appropriation or the big has 
ach its argument-—but the spasmodic appropriation 
has surely none at all. 
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HE bewildering attitude of France toward 
finance and the exchanges, and her equally 
intriguing position in mternational politics do 
agen toward making us forget her new line of 
policy in commerce. 
> A visitor to France, however, cannot fail to be 
struck with the remarkable change that has come 
over town and countryside. Mr. John Lee, in an 
ig in Es] à 


article in thisi issue, € calls atten 


~ manufacturing and industrial 


everywhere proceeding, and the evidences. are W 
worth the attention of commercial Britain. 

In all parts of that- great country and especially 
in much that we call the devastated area, the new 
buildings that arise and the plan of fature works 
indicate preparations for commercial aces 
that deserve serious thought. 

France, in some ways just now, esemble a: 


-commercial Hercules, passing simply from boyhood.. 


to full growth. The evidences of her activitie 
may seem like those of youth but they are ‘the 
framework of a giant. 
It is easy for our timid ones to take alarm and 
picture the virihty and strength of that giant in 
few years to come, But the vision is not really as 
devastating as that of whispering statesmen making. 
and remaking maps in their private council: 
chambers. | f 
A great industrial and manufacturing nation Is,” 
at any time, a better neighbour than a nation in- 
arms, She is a richer nation, more able to pur- 
chase goods as she is more able to sell them. It. 
isa good sign that thé’ thoughts of France turn 


to production and creation, and only the man to. 
whom economics is an unknown science can haves. 


any fear of a busy and prosperous France, where 
the smoke of factories and the whirl of wheels 
increases the power of the million to aid her 
neighbours to increasing prosperity. 


R. MAX RITTENBERG always writes. 
with insight and out of a wide experience 
of human nature. His article, in this issue, 

should be read alike by every employer “and 


employee in the land. At first glance it appear 
to be a statement of the employers’ problems an 
difficulties presented in language intelligible to all. i 
But it is more than this, it reveals in a very: 
sympathetic manner what some of the workers 
aspirations are and why the ambitious worke 
sometimes “gets on the nerves” of those above 
him, 

Often an employer's irritation arises from a 
failure to see with precision the way in which his. 
own problems actually separate him from thos 
who are merely ambitious. He does not se 
himself (as his hopeful young helper may see hit ) 
as the man “ who strolls in when te likes, answers” 
a few letters, talks to a few persons and goes. 
away.” ; 

The article summarises the real business he 
does and reminds him of the strain this invisible: 
work is upon him. To have such a statemen 
before him may help him to prize the ambition o 
those who want to be the same as himself, -þu 


_ know nothing of his cares. 









HAVE been on both sides of the business 
world—as employee and as employer-—and 
i. I know both points of view. I realise that 
= many young fellows have no conception of the 
fundamental differences in outlook. There is 
often a chasm between the two view-points. 
© And because a thorough understanding of 
{ the employer’s side will be of vital importance 
> @ young man’s personal career and indi- 
idual success in business, I believe this subject 
ought to be discussed with a frankness which 
I have never yet seen in print. 


“WHAT IS YOUR AIM? 
Any young man worth his salt aims for 
one of two things in business :— 
(1) To become a director or partner in an 
existing business; or 
(2) To launch out eventually in a new busi- 
ness of his own. 
For either, the essential needs are practically 
i the same. The only difference is that the latter 
aim requires capital, or the means of raising 
capital (wore on this point later), 
-A To simplify discussion, let us assume that 
< you aim to be ‘“ your own master ” in business 
<=., to run a concern of your own. Asa 
ge matter of plain fact, you will never be your 
~~ own master! You will mey be exchanging 
one master for many, viz, : 
Your landlord. 

Your suppliers. 

Your banker. 

Your customers. 

The business laws of the country. 

The national or international conditions 
which made trade good or bad beyond 
vour own individual control 

AND—inexorable Time! 

Every employer of experience knows the 
above as A. B. C. But not many young fellows 
(employees) realise it. So many think that 

“they contract to contribute a definite and 
limited amount of their time and their energies 
to a business, and must draw as a matter of 

ight a salary commensurate with their own 
















Do You Want to be a “( 


This article is addressed to ambitious young 
| in business. — 


By MAX RITTENBERG. 


hazardous one; and some of them are 




















ideas of their personal value—irrespe: 
the outside pressures on the boss. 
When business is good, they 
expect to share in prosperity; and wi 
ness is: bad, that is the employer’s lo 


YOUR. FUTURE MASTERS. oe 
The landlord comes first. If his rë 
paid promptly, out you go and . 
your credit. (Just the same mas 
present employer.) 
Suppliers come next. If 
your cash discounts, or if you del: 
ay “long-winded ’’ methods, ve 
becomes open to suspicion, and prese 
spreads around * the trade, and y 
yourself hampered and harassed for su 
or cut off from what vou must have. 
present employer has to guard agat 
Then comes your banker. Ther 
times when he beams at you pleasan 
times (in his private parlour) when 
grimly at you, and lays down his ul 
You have never yet had to plead 
banker to stretch an overdraft to n 
weekly pay-roll and keep the coni 
your employees. (Maybe your pre 
ployer has been in this nerve-racking siina 
Your customers will also be ea fract 
masters, They will demand unre 
things of you; they will break a 
payment at due dates; they will ma 
carry a continuous credit risk, freq 
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land you in for bad debts. (Four prese 
ployer has to face all these.) 
The business laws of the country will 
and restrict you in ways with which a 
ployee is bhthely unconcerned. You w 
to watch out for a score of legal techn 
which must be conformed to. (Foar j 
employer knows this perfectly w ell 
You will find that national condi 
a political upset or a strike, will a 
Drone far beyond any possible 
yours. And international happenings, 
far-away countries, will send out wi 









a. { Y Our ieseni e could teli 
of many of his own personal instances.) 
ad finally, you will be up against Inex- 
e Time! Holidays for staff will take 
n average month or so from the working 
‘giving you eleven months of their work 
ist twelve months of overhead and pay- 
~Carelessness and forgetfulness on the 
of employees will eat into working time 


aking other men on the staff do unneces- 
Slackness in one 


work, or stand idle. 
artment 1 may hold up work, and mean loss 
rofit in several other departments. Delays 


ito outside causes will stop pieces of .busi- 
for days, while the taximeter. (overhead 
pay-roll) keeps steadily ticking on! (AX 
have to be carried by your present em- 
and he realises what they cost him per ` 


Well, you may say, granted—but what does 
this mean to me, as a salaried man? How 
es it affect me NOW? 
ETTING THE EMPLOYER HABIT OF MIND. 
it means just this. If you want to become 
a boss (in your own business) you must start 


early to THINK LIKE AN EMPLOYER. 


Tf you want to become a partner or director 
man existing business) you must do likewise 
yecause every business ‘chief who is looking 
a partner or another director to share his 
rdens and expand the business, is inevitably 
‘king for the man with the employer kabil 
ind and outlook. 

18 IT SHOWN? 

vill illustrate from actual cases of which 
ave close knowledge, where men were 
‘ted for inclusion in the board of a firm, 
for partnership, or for promotion to key 
tions, | E 

one such case, the head of a department 

| very strong hint—-almost a demand-—- 
was now time he received the status of 


Iae of the existing directors conferred 
‘the request, in roughly these words :— 
“ What do you think about Smith?’’ 
‘“My impression is that he runs his 
partment like a watertight compartment, 
thout trying to fit himself im with the 
siness in general. He doesn’t seem to care 
t happens to any other part of the business, 
ong as the interests of his. own department 


overed. For instance, | don’t like the way 
: All Keep other ı members of the firm waiting Eo: 


idle in is shes ane a has nache off some. 
trifling matter of his own. I don’t like the 
peremptory way he ’phones his orders to other. 


departments.” 

C: “I agree. I’ve noticed that myself. 
Trying to make himself important.” 

A: “ He claims that the figures of his 
department have increased this yea by so 
much.’ | 
B: ‘ I don’t-think that’s the only important 


‘point. Is he popular with his own staff? . 


doubt it. He certainly isn’t outside. Could 
he manage the staff in a broad way? Could he 
plan business in a broad way?” 


s C: ‘ Personally, I think he’s too narrow to. 
be worth anything on the board.’’ 


A: “ Now that I have your views, PH tell 
you of a private test I’ve been making myself. — 
I asked him to draw up a memorandum for me ` 
on the finance of his department as interlock- 
ing with the finance and profits of the other 
departments of the business, Frankly, his 
memorandum is junk. My opinion is this: 
Smith is an egotist. He isn’t a ‘We’ man. 
He’s an ‘1’ man. I think he suffers from — 
swelled head. I don’t want him on the board. 
In fact, ld sooner he left the business 
altogether. If you agree, Pll give him a hint 
to that effect, and a reasonable time to fix 
himself up with another firm and hand in his- 
resignation.” ; 

The judgment on this man, as you see, wasio 
all in the direction of whether he had, or had- 
not, the employer attitude of mod: The 
small fact that he kept other men waiti 
unnecessarily in his office was a clear indicatior 
that he disregarded the value of zzme to the 
business in general. : 

All three directors had noticed his egotisn 
showing in various ways. None of them 
wanted an “I” man on the board with then 
They wanted the “We” man—the man wl 


could be a member of a zeam, and share with 


them the manifold troubles and difficulties of 
running a complicated business. 
ANOTHER INSTANCE --THE CLOCK-WATCHER. 
In another case, I heard the two sides of a’ 
dispute between employee and employer which’ 
ended in a sudden ‘row ” and complete 
break, | 
The employer had experienced a growing. 
irritation with the young fellow—not because 
of his being incapable, or of making glaring 
errors, or of not producing a reasonable volume 
of business, but because . ** Every evening 


at 6.0 sharp he clears off. Not a minute later. 













Ine would think he was a workman waiting 
or the factory whistle. 


-The habit of ‘ clock- kadie "stamps a 
man infallibly as having the employee type of 
mind. In this case it was the “ outward and 
-wisible sign ” of a man, not the stuff of which 
partners are made. 
~ The young fellow who, on the other hand, 
has the pee ere type of mind and 1s contin- 
ually identifying himself with the fortunes of 
the business, is always re ady to stay a little 
later than schedule time, to clear up arrears or 
assist with rush-work. And it is to this type 
of man that the boss willingly grants the 
“special day off ° when asked for it. 
The man who ts regarded asa real ‘‘ member 
oof the firm” can always ask for privileges-— 
¿and be confident of getting them. 







_ A THIRD INSTANCE — REGARDLESS OF CREDIT RISK. 
In this case it was a traveller who offered to 
pūta certain amount of money into a business 
E given a partnership status and placed in 
charge of general sales, 


His record of making ‘sales was excellent. 
But the boss was looking beyond that for his 
requirements m a partner. And what stuck in 
his mind was the heavy percentage of bad debts 
-incurred through accounts which this particular 
traveller had opened and worked. 


Girl Engineers Run 





Tt is “Atlanta | 


tax Rittenberg— Do You Want to be a“ Chief” ? 


A girls’ engineering factory, started by Lady Parsons and run by themselves, is situated in $ 
Ltd., and all the girls have a financial interest in it. 
work. Lady Parsons is in the centre. 
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The employer type of mind is alw ays thi 
ing, in regard to new business: 

Can this man pay ? 

Will he pay? 

Will he pay at due dates? 

Must he be “ watched ”’ ? 


Then lets look out f or the “ danger 
sional’? | 
The “1? attitude is intent on Making an 


mdividual sales record. The ‘‘ We’? attitude 
looks to the eventual profits on the goods sold 
-—the net result of money in the bank imatead 
ol on paper. 


SOME OF THE CHIEF'S PROBLEMS. 


Acquiring the employer habit of mind may.” 
not bring you any outstanding results me: 
income during the earlier years in business, but 
assuredly they will when the opportunity comes: 
for you to be a boss——either on your own, or in 
partnership. That is when you ‘cash in) 9 

Let us have a look at of the problema: 


encountered by a head of a firm, taken from 
actual business life, in the various acti wities pess 


has to direct or steer. So few employees w 
the opportunity of knowing even the exister 

of these problems, or when they doa, i Ke 
usually just a small angle of the difficulty with 
which they come in personal contact, 


TTo dae carted ces ieii 


Their Own Factory. 


The photograph 





Management of N 


By CUNLIFFE L. 


ZOLLING. 


la this sertes of articles, Mr. Bolling will deal with the more important questions that arise in connection 

with the employment of various classes of men, including manual labourers, clerical workers, travelling 

salemen, shop assistants, executives and overseers. In the present article he deals with the manual workers = 
in the industries where trade unions hold sway. ee 
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Ths s a well-known fact that the relations 
a between masters and men in those indus- 
a tries where trade unions hold sway are 
= far more unsatisfactory than im industries 
¿=o where trade unions are not in a domimant 
<c position, but I do not propose to dwell upon 
this state of affairs. 
= I am inclined to take an optimistic view of 
“the situation, in the belief that the recent 
crisis has cleared the way for a permanent 
industrial peace. The general strike on the 
coal issue was considered to be “ bound to 
come sooner or later. Both organised 
capital and organised labour prepared the 
way, and the extremists on both sides were 
defeated. 

The settlements finally arrived at were 
achieved by the moderate men of both sides 
who had the difficult task of repairing the 
damage done by the extremists. 

Besides providing for the resumption of 
work, the agreements embodying the settle- 
ments contained assurances that should pre- 
vent the extremists from again plunging the 
nation into a state borde ring upon civil war. 

It is to be hoped that the rank and file of 
beth masters E men will appreciate one 
great lesson of the general strike-—that col- 
lective bargaining is a stumbling block to 

--andustrial peace and a handicap to the prompt 
settlement of disputes. 

Collective bargaining is one of the chief 
“causes of trouble in the basic industries 
“because it deprives the management of a 
business of the power to deal with the labour 
questions of that business from an internal 
and personal standpoint. 






















‘A SEPARATE FACTOR IN BUSINESS. 

i Many people still fail to realise that man- 
Comms a separate factor in business, 

kiween capital and labour. 

kmal circumstances the manage- 

ismess takes the proprietors’ 



















> employees’ Jabour, and with 
nducts the business. Neither 
wy can be dispensed with and 


th sides is dependent upon 
ell managed. 


we 








When management is successful it. ac ts a 
a link between capital and labour, and keeps. 
both contented and prosperous. When. 
management is unsuccessful it acts as a buffer. 
between capital and labour, and plays one. | 
against the other until, virtually, there is a 
state of war between masters and men. ae 
Unfortunately, incompetent management 
often escapes detection, and masters and men | 
blame one another for their misfortunes. 0” 
A DELICATE POSITION. 
Even under favourable circumstances man: 
agement is in a delicate position between. 
capital and labour. Its task is to create a. 
“business,” an abstract but active thing thata 
will render some useful service to the come 
munity, and to divide the rewards of that. 
service fairly between proprietors and 
employees. | 
The managers of a business may be drawn 
from the ranks of the proprietors or of: the. 
employees, but they must not allow their | 
personal feelings to influence them m dealing © 
with labour questions. : 
Biased or intolerant management is 
exceedingly bad management. | 
In vec industries where collective bare 
gaining is the rule, the settlement of labour | 
questions is taken out of the hands of the. 
management and is dealt with by committees | 
of associations of employers and unions èf. 
employees. NEE 
These committees are representative of al 
classes of master and man in the industry, 
but it is a natural sequence of events for th 
extremists on both sides to gam control t 
the respective committees. a 
The effect of this is to erect a barrie 














between masters and men, over which barrier 
battles are continually being waged under the 


generalship of the extremists, who com: 
a the moderate men of their sides mte 
regressive action. . 







“Minor differences between employers 
employees are exaggerated, and- p 
interest in common are carefully ignore ed 


Cunliffe L. Bolling—The Management of Men 


Instead of labour questions being dealt with 
by unbiased managers who have the welfare 
of the busimess—and incidentally of both 
propnetors and employees—at heart, they are 
dealt with “ın battle’’ by two antagonistic 
bodies which rarely evidence a basis of mutual 
interest. 

Collective bargaining carries labour dıs- 
putes into successful and well-managed 
organisations where such disputes would 
never originate. 


THE MANAGERS’ HANDS ARE TIED. 


Managers who are powerless to deal with 
such matters are forced to stand back 
and watch the business they have built up 
being injured in the battles waged by the 
extremists. 

In excusing themselves for the helpless 
position in which they have placed their 
Managers, many employers can truthfully say 
that they were forced to form employers’ 
associations to deal collectively with labour 
questions because the men formed trade 
unions, and these trade unions formed 
alliances in order to wage war more effectively 
upon the employers. 

The workers created an enormous organisa- 
tion, and raised the bogey of a general stnke, 
and to meet this threat the employers also 
joined forces as best they could. 

Here ıt must be admitted that the employers 
made a sorry spectacle as a fighting force. 
Differences of opinion amongst the leaders 
and apathy amongst the rank and file, robbed 
the employers’ associations of any chance of 
success. It is doubtful whether they ever 
gamed anything by uniting to oppose 
organised labour, and it ıs certain that they 
did not defeat the general strike when it came. 


WHY THE GENERAL STRIKE FAILED. 

The general strike failed because the labour 
leaders found, after a little guidance from the 
government, that it could cae nothing, and 
that it merely represented the first step 
towards revolution—a thing none of them 
wished to bring about. 

In face of the above facts it is clear that 
nothing can be gamed by continuing the 
policy of collective bargaining, and that the 
employers are now free to go back to local 
agreements—or, better still, to place the 
settlement of labour questions in the hands of 
their managers. 

The sobered labour leaders will be only too 
pleased to deal individually with the manage- 
ment of each firm. I do not think there is the 
slightest fear of a trade union now declaring 
a ‘‘sympathetic’”’ strike, or attempting to 
carry a labour dispute into a workshop where 
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the men are satished with their conditions of 
employment. 

The way is clear for the establishment of 
close contact between masters and men, an 
act of getting together that would bring pros- 
perity to the individuals concemed and to the 
nation. 

Close contact between masters and men— 
the point of contact being the management 
—makes possible the development of loyalty 
and esprit de corps. 

Some employers appear to consider that 
they buy loyalty and esprit de corps when 
they pay wages, but this is not the case. 
These great assets to a commercial enterprise 
are the reward of just and kindly manage- 
ment. They are created not so much by the 
conditions under which a man woiks every 
day as by the treatment he receives when he 
comes before his managers as an individual, 
as distinct from ‘‘ one of the staff.” 


LOYALTY AND PROMISES. 

Scrupulous fulfilment of promises of promo- 
tion or increases, kindly words of advice to 
a youngster, practical assistance to a man 
who is aged, ill, or in trouble, sincere praise 
or generous reward to a man who does some 
special work—these are the acts that create 
goodwill and destroy all feelings of jealousy 
and class hatred. 

A man will work more contentedly for a 
“ bloated capitalst’’ he knows and respects 
than for a philanthropist he dpes not know, or 
a company or society that does not enjoy the 
benefit of an outstanding personality. 

Esprit de cerps is the only cure for an 
obscure but malignant complaint among 
manual workers—monotony. 

It brightens the daily task of the worker 
whose job would otherwise be wearisome and 
soul-destroying, and broadens his outlook so 
that he visualises the task the whole organisa- 
tion is performing, not merely the routine job 
that he himself performs. 

When esprit de corps exists in a workshop, 
the management may lead the men instead 
of controlling them, because to a great extent 
the men will control one another. 

It need hardly be said that leadership will 
achieve results which control could never hope 
for. 

Labour disputes nearly always centre 
around questions of wages and hours, for it 
is in regard to minimum wages, rates and 
maximum working hours that the trade unious 
have made their greatest stands, and achieved 


their greatest victories. 
© 
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The träde umons do not concern themselves 
with production, except that some of them 
have made the terrible mistake of recommend- 
ing low production as a cure for unemploy- 
ment. ; . 

High production brings security of employ- 
ment and higher wages to the man whọ 
achieves it, and prosperity to the industry 
in which it is the general rule. A prosperous 
industry invariably expands, and in doing so 
provides work for more men. 

f course, it must be admitted that high 
production is no cure for a decadent industry. 
lf there is a waning demand for an article, 
it is foolish to force that article upon the 
markets in increasing quantities. 

I do not consider that any of the basic 
industries of this country need be decadent. 
The coal industry certainly need not be decad- 
ent while the world ıs calling for British coal. 

The source of the coal trouble is low pro- 
duction. The average amount of coal 
produced by each British miner has diminished 
considerably within recent years and is now 
very much lower than the amount produced 
by miners ın the countries with which we have 
to compete. 

Low production makes for high costs, and 
the consequent high prices drive business 
away from Britain. 

From the manager’s, point of view produc- 
tion is far more important than hours, and 
they would far rather have the former as the 
basis of remuneration. 


BONUS SCHEMES. 
It is usually possible to evolve a ‘' payment 


by results,’’ or ‘‘ production bonus’’ scheme 
that will reward the men for high production. 

If such a scheme 1s to be successful, it 
must be simple and moderate, and the workers 
must be assured of a hving wage. Any 
scheme that is in the nature of a gamble will 
demoralise the men, and make for bad work 
rather than high production that is steady 
and sustained. f 

The introduction of a production bonus 
scheme frequently leads to a tremendous jump 
an the average output of the men, oat the 
inference that the men were “‘ going slow ” 
before the scheme causes employers some 
annoyance. This annoyance has sometimes 
led employers to haggle over the terms of the 
scheme, and to declare that the men were 
earning too much by its operation. 

This “crying over spilt milk” is a most 
-objectionable thing, and a source of much 
‘bitterness between masters and men. 

If a manager can wrest his men from the 
«clutches of ‘ca’ canny,” or “go slow” by 
a production bonus scheme, the employers 
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should realise their good fortune, and be 
pleased to foot the bull. 

High production calls for effort on the part 
of the employers as well as the men. If men 
are to produce the maximum amount possible 
they must be given proper facilities in the 
shape of congenial conditions of employment, 
and up-to-date machinery and implements. 

Managers must therefore be authorised to 
supplement the production bonus scheme by 
a reorganisation scheme that will provide for 
the modernising or extension of the plant and 
equipment. ; 


SECURING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF MEN 


-One of the essentials. to the successful 
development of our basic industries is the 
provision of an adequate supply of skilled men, 
and it is here that the trade unions have 
their greatest responsibility. 

I look forward to the day when the pos- 
session of a trade union membership card will 
be the hall-mark of a skilled workman; when 
trade unions will be run upon the same lines 
as the professional societies. 

Since organised labour entered the arena 
of politics and the political levy was estab- 
lished, the objective has apparently been to 
cram every worker into the unions, without 
distinguishing between skilled men and semi-< 
skilled men. 

Unless trade unionists take the trouble to 
claim exemption from the political leyy they 
are compelled to contribute to the funds of 
the Socialist Party, although they may be 
Conservatives or Liberals. 

In some cases attempts have been made to 
limit the training of skilled craftsmen, but 
this policy of creating a shortage of skilled 
men is as harmful as that of diluting the 
unions with half-trained men. 

Every skilled craftsman is an asset to this 
country, whereas every semi-skilled or 
unskilled man ıs lability that the unemploy- 
ment fund may have to meet. 

It is true that sometimes a skilled man 
may have to go abroad to earn his living, but 
this is greatly to bis advantage. 


THE WORLD IS OUR REALM. 

The Dominions and the Americas are calling 
for skilled British workmen-——-they have no use 
for semi-skilled or unskilled men-——and there is 
no reason why this country should not supply 
the demand, just as it Supplies the demand for 
professional men. 

It ıs tıme for us to lift our heads and look 
upon the world as our sphere of operations. 

The Briton’s reputation abroad 1s greater 
to-day than it ever was, and in profiting by 
that reputation we can solve many of our 
problems. 


France ! The Great New Hive of Industry. 


By JOHN LEE. 


if may be true, as some are saying, that 
we are inclined to overdo our admiration 
of American industrial methods. It may 
be true also that we tend to undervalue the 
industrial management which is developing in 
our own country. One of the ironies of the 
position is that we are not pursuing the 
subject in a truly comparative spirit. 


LESSONS FROM EACH NATION. 

There 1s something to be learned from each 
of the four great industrial countries, 
England, France, the United States, and 
Germany, that ıs to say, that each of the 
four is making a contribution to the common 
stock of knowledge and of experience. It is 
making that contribution under certain con- 
ditions which do not apply equally to the 
other three, and when we study industnal 
organisation in each of the countries this is 
the outstanding fact to remember. 

But as matters stand at the moment, 
France ıs the country which we are most 
likely to overlook. This was aptly explained 
by an American writer the other day, when 
he said that ‘‘ France does not look like an 
industrial country.” Yet if we wish to see 
lines of development to which we are not 
accustomed it is to industrial France that we 
must go. 

Mr. J. D. Whelpley, a trained American 
observer, described in his book, ‘‘ Reconstruc- 
tion,’? the whole process of post-war tenden- 
cies in Europe. It is a valuable book, written 
for American readers, and calculated to 
arouse .those readers. 


REORGANISED INDUSTRY. 

It says quite bluntly that the re-organisation 
of French industry, the scrapping of 
machinery, the re-building of factories in the 
most modern way, are all characteristic of 
‘anew vigour in French industry. But he goes 
even farther. He asserts that in research and 
study, in the bold adoption of newer 
methods of economic arrangement, the French 
are ahead of other nations, and he ventures 
on the prophecy that American engineers, in 
a year’s time, will come and sit at the feet 
of the French. 

In itself that is a startling statement, but 
no one who has studied the later industrial 
machinery and methods in France but must 
feel that the warming is salutary. 

In the transmission of power, ın the 
arrangement of the transfer of the partially- 
completed product, in the distmbution and 


allotment of work, in the systems of costing 
and planning, the French engineers have 
made great advances. They have seized the 
sad opportunity of the devastated districts to 
good purpose. 

Also the human side of their management 
is equally remarkable. It is usual to describe 
it as “‘ paternal,” but if by that adjective ıs 
meant a suggestion of weakness or of lack 
of discipline it is a total misunderstanding. 

If anyone wishes to see how much is done 
by employers he cannot do better than consult 
the list in M. Robert Pinot’s “Les œuvres 
sociales des industries métallurgiques ” 
(Paris: Armand Colin). There he will find 
a general standard of housing and insurance 
and schools and workers’ gardens which ıs of 
more significance than the good work done by 
this or by that particular es It has come 
to be an accepted standard. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 

The idea of district committees (conseils) 
has obtained in France for many years, but 
it has to be said that recent developments 
do not necessarily include such organisations. 


‘The spirit of association is remarkable, and 


it does not seem to need devices to help it. 

Just as it is a fact that in France more 
than in any other country the amenities of the 
countryside are little damaged by industry, 
so it 1s a fact that within the industry what 
seems to have happened is that natural 
emotions are allowed full play. It 1s industry 
under conditions as little removed as possible 
from the conditions of communal agriculture. 
It is true there frequently is family endow- 
ment but ıt would be a mistake to claim for 
family endowment that the whole atmosphere 
of co-operation in industry is due to that 
alone. Rather I would say that the family 
endowment system is an effect rather than 
a cause. 

Here again let me give a word of warning. 
Because there ıs something to be studied in 
France it does not follow that she has 
nothing to learn from England. On the con- 
trary, France has much to learn, and especially 
in respect of the organisation at the top of 
the larger industries. So she has something 
to learn from Germany and the United States. 

But she certainly has something to teach, 
and I think if Mr. Ford’s dream of a b- 
function, land and factory, is to be realised 
in Europe, it will first be realised in France. 


What is Wrong With British Advertising ? 


In this suggestive article, Mr. Pash points out some of the 
tendencies of modern advertising, not only as affecting 
. those engaged in this work, but in relation with 
commerce as a whole. 


By CHARLES R. PASH. 


HILST freely acknowledging that, in 

several directions, marked progress 

has been made in British advertising, 
the close student of the subject is continually 
forced to the conclusion that there ıs still 
much room for improvement, and that the rate 
of progress is not so rapid as ıt ought to be. 

Gan a, the advertising technique 
of to-day, in the main, is of a considerably 
higher standard than that obtaining a few 
years ago, and a great deal has been done 
to prevent the exploitation of the press by 
fraudulent, misleading or otherwise undesir- 
able advertisers. Mail publicity has advanced 
in quality as well as quantity, and our posters, 
as a whole, are regarded as the best in the 
world. 

But, admitting all this, and making every 
allowance for unsatisfactory industrial and 
commercial conditions since the war, which 
have lowered the purchasing-power of the 
community, and have consequently reacted 
to some extent on the pulling-power of adver- 
tising, the question forming the title of this 
article 1s urgent, and an answer to it can 
only be given after an examunation of all 
aspects of advertising: activity or lack of 
activity. For, as we shall see, all the faults 
cannot be laid at the doors of any one 
‘section or class of those concerned. i 


THE NON-ADVERTISING MANUFACTURER. 

First and foremost, I would say that the 
functions of advertising, what ıt really means 
and accomplishes, are insufficiently understood 
and appreciated by a large gee a of manu- 
facturers who could profit heavily by a less 
sceptical attitude towards the power of the 
printed word as applied to business-building., 

It is wilful blindness on the part of any 
business man who still fails to see the practical 
value of scientific publicity as an educator and 
an organiser: in creating and maintaiming 
goodwill: m stimulating and regulating 
demand: in simplifying the process of distr- 
bution: and in-assisting to lower the costs of 
production and selling, 


We are told that those responsible for the 
policy of one of our very biggest industries— 
cotton, persistently turn a deaf ear towards 
schemes of publicity which would not only go 
far to ease the effects of the present slump, 
but would help maternally in fighting the 
formidable competition with which the industry 
is faced. 

This attitude is indicative of a frame of 
mind which is slow to adjust itself to the 
spirit and conditions of the times, and which 
finds it almost impossible to recognise that, 
nowadays, problems of selling are frequently 
more important than those of production. 


HALF-HEARTRD ADVERTISERS. 


It seems more than strange that some 
manufacturers, rather than brand their wares 
and employ advertising to bring them into 
direct touch with the actual consumers, should 
prefer a precarious prosperity which depends 
very largely upon the :goodwill of agents, 
factors and other intermediaries ın the system 
of distribution, each of whom exacts a profit 
which would, ın many cases, be better invested 
by the manufacturer in sales organisation and 
intelligent advertising. 

Numbers of excellent- products are being 
almost“hidden from the public because their 
makers refuse to advertise, 

Emphatically, then, one of the things wrong 
with British advertising ıs that there ıs not 
enough of ıt! 

One type of business men, after deciding 
to give advertising a trial, expects too much 
from it. Unless, in a short time, the results 
come up to his over-sanguine expectations, he 
lacks the courage to continue long enough to 
obtain the maximum returns from the money 
he has already spent. 

Possibly, he does not realise that advertising 
generally needs the backing of other methods 
of sales-promotion in order to make it fully 
effective, and that continuous advertising over 
a reasonable period is the only kind worth 
doing. ° 
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Contrary to this man’s conclusion, successful 
advertising is not so much a question of 4 
long purse as of proper planning, and of seeing 
to it that the details of the campaign are 
‘carried out efficiently. What goes into the 
advertisement is of far more importance than 
the size of the space it occupies. The mere 
spending of so much money on advertising is 
nof sufficient of itself. 


QLL-CONCEIVED SCHEMES 

There can be no doubt that many advertisers 
Jauoch ambitious schemes on the flimsiest of 
market research information, and without the 
expert supervision which makes all the 
difference to results. 

An advertising manager is unnecessary they 
say, and they would rather do the work 
themselves, or entrust it to some bright member 
of the staff whose practical knowledge and 
‘experience of advertisers 1s almost non-existent. 

Even now, one frequently meets responsible 
people who either regard advertising agency 
service as some sort of malignant parasite on 
the business community or who have no clear 
ideas as to the services which can be rendered 
by the modern advertising agency. 

I have said that the half-hearted advertiser 
‘expects too much from advertising, and the 

oint 1s worth elaborating somewhat. To 
induce the public to ask for goods which are 
not stocked by the retailer is to throw good 
money away. 

One firm I know of spent £3,000 on Press 
advertising recently before is fact was 
brought home to them. They paid very dearly 
for knowledge which any reputable advertisin 
agency would have imparted for nothing, and 
they are now engaged in building a sales 
organisation which will ensure more success for 
their next venture into advertising. 

Only rarely can advertising be expected to 
do the whole work of selling. It needs 
supporting by efficient sales management. 

The principal lessons under this head, I 
‘think, are that the services of qualified advisers 
should be more widely utilised by advertisers 
and potential advertisers, and that more atten- 
tion should be given to salesmanship—using 
the word in its widest sense. 


CONCERNING “NETT SALES.” 

It is by no means difficult to find experienced 
advertisers who are for ever grumbling about 
the high cost of space in newspapers and 
periodicals, and who declare-that, because of 
the high rates,.they are increasingly’ hard: put 
to ıt to make advertising pay. 

In a large measure, hey have brought the 
trouble upon themselves, because of their 


insistence. On umpressive figures of “net 
sales.” They like to think in millions, when 
hundreds of thousands would meet the case. 

The worst of these people 1s that, whether 
or not they have given it a trial, they always 
think they know more about the details of a 
journal’s circulation than does the publisher 
himself ! 

While protestimg that they regard class and 
quality of circulation as of more importance 
than quantity, they are very prone, m appor- 
tioning their favours, to allow mere figures of 
circulation to outweigh other, and not less 
vital, considerations. Every vendor of 
advertising space knows the type of advertiser 
to which I refer. 

What is the result? In the effort to meet 
the demands made upon them, and in the 
attempt to outdo their competitors, publishers 
and newspaper proprietors have resorted to 


various ingenious schemes for increasing the 


circulations of the media they control, and so 
we get free insurances, competitions and 
inducements of one kind or another, which, 
although they achieve their immediate object, 
do so at the expense of that real reader-interest 
which forms the safest criterion of advertising 
values. 

‘Indeed, 1f we add up all available net sales 
figures, we are forced to the conclusion that 
a large number of people in this country buy 
several newspapers every day. Obviously, they 
cannot all be read with the thoroughness which 
advertisers expect. The accuracy of the 
figures is, of course, beyond question, but the 
methods by which they are made possible cry 
out for more serious attention from advertisers. 

The point is that somebody must pay for 
this boosting of more or less artificial circula- 
tions:-and up goes the cost of advertising 
space! Who pays? 

In this case, I shall not attempt to point 
the moral. It is as plain as a pike-staff! 


THE QUESTION OF AGENTS’ COMMISSION. 

One of the thorniest problems concerned with 
advertising is represented by the present system 
of remunerating advertising agents. So that 
there shall be no misunderstanding, let me 
say at once that I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the splendid work which ıs 
performed by advertising agencies as a whole. 

Yet, I am only voicing the opinions of many 
people who are well acquainted with all sides 
of this question when I say that the commission 
(usually Io per cent.) paid by the majority of 
publishers. to advertising agents is logically 


indefensible, : 
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Originally, when advertising was neither a 
science nor an art, the function of the 
advertising agent was more that of a publishers’ 
representative than anything else, and there 
was no valid reason why he should not look 
to publishers for his remuneration. But that 
is no longer the position. 

The advertising agent is, or should be, 
primarily concerned with the interests of his 
clients. It is not too much to say that nine- 
tenths of his service is rendered to the 
advertisers who have placed their appropria- 
tions in his hands, and I contend that the 
advertiser should pay for this service. 

I am aware that a few agencies already work 
on the basis of a service fee from their clients, 
the whole of the commission allowed by 
publishers being credited to the advertisers. 
A well-known agent tells me that he receives 
the exceptionally generous fee of 30 per cent. 
for handling the publicity of an engineering 
firm. One would lke to hear of many more 
such cases. 

The present system is open to several serious 
objections, each of which is capable of bringing 
discredit on British advertising and must, 
consequently, affect the development of 
advertising. 

SHOWING COMMISSION. 

For instance, there are advertising agents 
who share their commission with their clients 
although the best-equipped agencies say that 
a 10 per cent. margin is no more than sufficient 
on which to run their business. 

Then, the system has brought into being a 
number of so-called ‘‘ advertising agencies ” 
—mostly of poor financial standing—which are 
not really able to render worth-while service 
to anybody. They resolve themselves into 
mere ‘‘ space-brokers.”’ 

Incidentally, ıt may be remarked that the 
very title ‘‘ advertising agent ’’ is a misnomer, 

He is actually a principal, and purchases 
advertising facilities as a principal. That ts 
to say, 1f he receives money from clients, as 
payment for advertisements which have duly 
appeared, and he afterwards gets into financial 
difficulties, the unfortunate publisher has no 
legal remedy against the actual advertiser. 
That, of itself, 1s sufficiently caustic commen- 
tary on the existing system of remunerating 
advertising agents. 

It is only fair to say that several reputable 
publishing houses refuse to pay any commission 
to advertising agents. Contrariwise, there are 
others which allow as much as 15 per cent. 
What a topsy-turvy business it is! 

A last word on this, matter: choose your 
advertising agent with the same care and dıs- 
crimination as you would use in choosing a 
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doctor or a lawyer. You will then have a 
valuable frend and ally in the quest for more 
trade. 

EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 

I have never been able to understand why, 
with few exceptions, advertising agents, news- 
paper proprietors, and others who stand to 
benefit greatly by a wider general belief in 
the value of Press advertising, do so little. to 
demonstrate their own faith in it. 

True, the more progressive publishers ‘do 
advertise in connection with the circulation 
side of their publications, but they do very 
little which is calculated to create new 
advertisers or to influence existing advertisers. 

They seem to prefer the post, as if, by 
inference, they were particularly anxious to 
draw attention to the merits of postal publicity. 
What would be thought of butchers who were 
vegetarians, or surgeons who made no secret 
of the fact that they did not believe in the 
use of the knife? 

There are several industrial and business 
publications in this country which, considered 
as advertising media, could unquestionably be 
of great help to those most intimately 
concemed with the development of British 
advertising, but they ask in vain for adequate 
support by way of advertisements. 

I know of a case where a firm of advertising 
agents took one insertion of a page 


: advertisement .ın a business publication, to 


advertise their own services, and were greatly 
disappointed that there were no tangible 
results. 

Did they imagine that prospective clients 
were awaitıng the appearance of the advertise- 
ment before rushing at them with orders? 
(Please find your own answer to this question. 


A CONVENTION NEEDED. 

In the space at my disposal it has only beer 
possible to deal in the briefest way with the 
principal points of a big subject. A complete 
treatise of it could not ignore such matters 
as the lack of originality and force in a great 
deal of Press advertising, the indifferent 
support given to a number of trade and. 
technical journals, the low salaries which are 
sometimes offered to advertising managers, the 
advertisement which masquerades as genuine 
editorial or news matter (commonly called the 
editorial ‘‘ puff ’’), and so on. 

More attention might be given to these things 
by the various advertising clubs and associa- 
tions. And if we could only have an 
advertising convention whose sole subject would 
be to deal with these matters in a determined 
manner, I am convinced that British adver- 
tising would be all the better for it. | 


The Right Time for the Commercial 
Traveller to Plan His Future. 


In this article is shown not only the importance of all business men having 
some experience of “‘the road,” but also that those who are already travelling 
should not allow themselves aimlessly to drift into what may 


not be their 
Do speakıng, those who become 


commercial travellers are influenced by 
` three groups of reasons :— 


REASONS WHY. 

(1) Because the occupation is an interest- 
ing life career with more freedom and with 
larger prospects of good pay than can be 
found in most employed positions. 

(2) Because salesmanship is an essential 
part of a business man’s education. 

(3) Because commercial travelling can be 
undertaken at any time and m hundreds of 
different circumstances. It affords the best 
opening for an able man who desires to retain 
his freedom, who is without capital, and who 
must earn money forthwith. 

In other words it can be (1) a life career ; 
(2) an educational experience, or (3) “a 
bridge over.” 

Whatever reason actuates the beginner to 
undertake this work, the decision usually 
comes in for very careful review during the 
early part of the career. 

In the majority of cases this is in conse- 
quence of a lack of success; but those who are 
more fortunate ın the work also frequently 
reconsider the subject because actual experi- 
ence of salesmanship has altered all their pre- 
conceived ideas of commercial hfe. 

As a rule a man no sooner begins to find 
his feet as a traveller, than he begins, 
consciously or unconsciously, to re-plan his 
own future. 

This is quite as it should be, but in many 
cases the really important time for this kind 
of re-planning is nearly always about the time 
when the traveller loses the habit of thinking 
much of the future and falls into the ‘‘ day- 
by-day ’’ manner of his fellows. 


AT THE END OF THREE YEARS. 

Three years’ successful travelling is about 
the best preparation a man can have for all- 
round business. Every year after that makes 
it more difficult for him to return to inside 
work. 

In consequence, after about three or four 
years on the road, it is wise for a traveller 
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most suitable career. 


seriously to address himself to the subject of 
his future. 

Let us suppose that it has been his intention 
to acquire all-round business knowledge with 
the purpose of establishing his own firm or 
fling such a place in a trading concern as 
shall give him a chance of displaying all- 
round business ability. In order to do this, 
three or four years’ continuous work as a 
commercial traveller is probably sufficient for 
his purpose, even though much of his future 
occupation work may be salesmanship. 

But just as there are many persons in trade 
who dee. rather too late, that their 
ignorance of personal salesmanship makes it 
difficult for them to deal with this most vital 


att of commerce, so it frequently happens 
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hat the man who becomes simply a specialist 
in selling may one day wake up to the painful 
fact that ıt is very hard indeed to be anything 
but a salesman. 

Those who decide to adopt salesmanship as 
a hfe career, have no need to make such a 
review at the end of a few years travelling, 
especially if they have been successful in the 
work and are steadily building up a solid con- 
nection. 


TEMPERAMENT. 

Commercial travelling is an occupation 
entirely suitable to some temperaments, and 
the ideal traveller, like the ideal poet, is born, 
not made. There are men who look forward 
with serenity and satisfaction to the relative 
freedom and independence of the hfe, to its 
constant series of varying interests, to the 
many compensations, and often to the large 
income that success on the road can bring. 

The person who is an obvious failure ‘‘ on 
the road’’ need not be the worse business 
man because he discovers his disabilities in a 
practical endeavour to sell goods. Even the 
brief experience of a few weeks, used in an 
unsuccessful endeavour, can be of great after 
advantage, especially when dealing with sales- 
men. í 

One of the most dangerous men a firm can 
employ, and one of the most ineffective men 
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in trade for himself, is the man who has the 
power of interfering with salesmen without 
knowing anything of their work. 

Some little while ago a connection, in which 
the annual turnover was £25,000 per annum, 
was brought down to less than half entirely 
through the ferocious letters on trivial points 
that a bookkeeper wrote to the customers on 
the ground. 

This bookkeeper had never been given 
powers of correspondence before, but he was 
an excellent man in an office, and, when 
understood, was a fine controller of ns depart- 
ment; though new clerks regarded him as a 
martinet and a dragoon. 

Aided by a shorthand secretary, this man 
wrote stinging epistles to customers: who had 
been loyal buyers for years, addressing them 
as he would his own junior clerks. During 
a single round of journeys the damage was 
done. The directors passed over the replies 
and protests of the customer without reading 
them, to the new controller of the ledgers, 
and the second letter from the office was 
usually worse than the first. 

To make the matter more difficult, the 
‘traveller, working on commission, when he 
first realized what had happened, sent rather 
too long an epistle of protest—which also 
went to “ the man in charge of the ledgers.” 

When ‘the wreckage was cleared up the 
most valuable accounts were definitely lost. 

Of course all the fault ın this case was not 
with the corresponding bookkeeper. In many 
firms a trouble like this would have been 
detected at an earlier stage. But the moral 
was that this unfortunate person committed a 
serious error that probably would never have 
been made had he had the chance of realising 
the actual difficulties of gaining and retaining 
customers. 


THE INDOOR MAN'S MISTAKE. 

In this particular case, which is dealt with 
rather fully, the bookkeeper in question 
regarded all customers as practically forced to 
buy the goods, and held that the firm did 
them a favour, 1f anything, in supplying them. 

In some cases he actually stated as much, 
winding up the letter with the words, “ If you 
do not do business our way we cannot supply 
you direct, and you will then be obliged to buy 
through a wholesale house and lose your dis- 
count.”’ 

Considering that the salesman on the 
ground had held his customers at great diffi- 
culty, and that all the goods easily have been 
bought elsewhere, the statement was absurd 
as well as damaging. 

od 
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Very few indoor men without experience of 
selling would commit such an alarming 
blunder. Many such workers are exceedingly 
tactful, but even the best of these would be 
better armed for responsible mdoor work by 
knowing the relationship of selling to the 
whole system from practical experience. 

The man starting out in his own business is 
seriously handicapped if he has not personally 
met the selling problem. Certainly, where 
two men working together, ıt may be sufficient 
if one of them looks after the selling end, but 
even here harmonious working is easier 
secured if both of them know a little about the 
subject. 

THE PARTNERS. 

Some time ago a most prosperous little 
business was started in a good provincial 
centre. From its beginning it did well. 
Smith did the selling, while Brown controlled 
the warehouse and office. The profits were 
good, but Brown was always complaining. 

“ He doesn’t work as I do. I am never 
done, while commercial travelling is easy 
enough——just gossip and idling.” 

And Brown succeeded in ejecting his sales- 
man partner. 

But the business went with him, and Brown 
found, too late, that Smith’s loyal connection 
of customers, brought together during many 
years, had been the real asset from which the 
profits of the short-lived firm had been earned. 
A new business: Smith & Co., Ltd., still 
flourishes, but the slightly older firm of Brown 
& Smith is now a struggling little retail shop, 
where a wiser if sadder sole proprietor thinks 
seriously about the biggest mistake of his life. 

In this case, it ıs probable, the very shortest 
experience of the actual work of the commer- 
cial traveller would have prevented this man 
from making such a serious error. It would 
not have mattered whether he had succeeded 
or not-—indeed, in his case, complete failure 
might have been a better danger signal than 
partial success. 

Here was a case in which a man practically 
flung away half of a prosperous business. In 
many ways he was an ideal partner for Mr. 
Smith, and the two together would have done 
even better than Smith could do alone. But 
when it came to the break, there was no doubt 
which had the better prospect of success. 


RARE GIFTS. 

Probably not one man in fifty of those who 
enter commerce has the qualities that make 
commercial traveling a permanent career. 
Yet the other forty-nine should know some- 
thing about it if they are to preserve a proper 
sense of proportion. 





The obvious success and the obvious failure 
at outdoor salesmanship need not concern us 
here. The man who fails to make good after 
trying is usually a better informed man than 
the one who never tried. Equally, the man 
who succeeds may wisely settle down to the 
life, or pursue his success into other spheres. 

The person who is a commercial traveller 
in order to complete his business education 
comes up against a really difficult problem. 

It is this : in many cases a man requires a 
few years’? work as a Commer traveller in 
order to get into his stride ; vet if salesman- 

ship is his sole commercial occupation, during 

a long series of vears, it becomes very diffi 
cult for him to take up the routine duties of 
office, warehouse, or factory without feeling 
the restraints of the discipline and punctuality 
necessary in such work. 

A traveller’s connection is not easily built 
up. Many commercial travellers who have 
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devoted their lives to salesmanship, and 
have been ten or twenty or more years | A 
road, admit frankly that some of their 
accounts have only. es obtained as 
sequence of persistent calling. Tale 
frequently told of accounts at length 
opened when a firm has been called or 
whole decades. 
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THE TIME TO FACÉ THE ISSUE. 

Hence it may Þe that the very time 
SUCCESS 1S beginning to crown a man’s efforts, 
is the very time when he must seriausiv face 
the issue: ‘Is thia lfe career, or is it an 
introduction to other pasts of trade?” 

The answer to this queqtion ee nol mean 
that if he decides to stulv othe 
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rather that he shall, simitltaneousiy with 


salesmanship, keep in touch Qwith other parts 


of business life. 
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Street, and gives an idea of the mechanism required for the service of a signal Dox. 











ghtening up the House Policy and 
Injecting the Get- on-with-it Spirit. — 


By MARTIN SEWELL. 


“were absurd to assume tat Charles Dickens 

created all the characters which figure in his 

works. In one instange, for example, he 

lerely epitomised the „Weakness of fatuous 

optimism, and endowege7it to the immortal memory 

Wilkins | Micawbey#—the man who was satisfied 

ng to turn up.’ 

ras the autfhor’s privilege, of course to 

“Micawber fo achieve some advancement in 

nd, although it was good fortune, rather than 

nanagement, which was the deciding factor. 

the Micawbers of real life cannot expect the 

world to treat them as leniently as did the novelist 
their a if amiable, namesake. 


E GET.AWHAT WE ASK FOR! 


Àg {tik an axiom that in life we get what we 
M for, provided that we ask hard enough, so it is 
in a negative sense the prerogative of the 
Micawbers of business to gather the blighted fruits 
of neglected opportunities. Itis illogical to expect, 
when such an overwhelming influence as industrial 
unrest upsets the general plan of things, that 
everything will come right of its own accord. 
= Inertia cannot re-act upon itself in such a 
nanner as to promote action—-it would be non- 
ense to anticipate such a consummation. A 
yerfunctory knowledge of physics will tell us that 
state of inertia continues until another force is 
rroduced. And the application of that outside 
fluence to the present state of business is not 
ily opportune, but sadly belated. 


HY BUSINESS IS “ROTTEN.” 
much for fatuous optimism. Now for a tilt 
e pessimists. Let us get out of the habit of 
ing one another that, “ business is rotten!” 
‘¢ the blessed word ` ‘ Mesopotamia ’ Md 
old—and probably to-day in some political 
uarters—the term “ psychology ” —although a 
much-abused one—is something to conjure with, 
and because of it the baleful results of persuading 
yurselves and others that things are as bad as they 
san possibly be, becomes apparent to any student 

of business efficiency. 

‘We all know the story of the irascible managing- 
ector who once arrived at his office in a towering 


ge, and how his bad humour was carried down 


DY eiie to the junior office boy, who in turn 


i PI office cat down the stairs ! Far-fetched, | 
“but a -good Tapie of the infectious ~— 


to his fellow-men. 


in days. 


qualities of any state of theught. The man who.t is 
never happy, unless he is miserable, is a menace 
In business, particularly, be ad- 
versely affec.s those around him toa marked degr ee 


YE MUST PLANT MORE a 
“Tf you want more roses,” said George Eliot in 
one of her novels, ` you must plant more rose trees.” 
Avoiding fatuous optimism on the one hand, 
and unreasoning pessimism on the other, we must 
get busy re-planting the devastated areas of. 
business. We must not be like the old Boer: 


farmer of whom it was said: “ He sat smoking oñ’ 
the stoep all day listening to his crops growing.” = 
Nor must we defer our sowing until to-morrow In oe 
may set at naught all our |. 


fear that a cyclone 
spade work. 


The time to sow the seeds of business is to-day 


—-not after the other fellow has set the example. 
This may, perhaps, sound trite, but I have in miod 
the fact that many whose mission it is to preach — 
this doctrine to others do not appear to have 


studied their own primers! All the great leaders) 


of the world have had one outstanding quality-— 
initiative; and present-day conditions demand this. 
quality to an unusual extent. It is what is mos 
needed in the selling organisations of Britain. 
There must be no question of “ muddling 
through.” The whole world is now sitting up anc 
taking notice, and British selling in all its branches 
and with all its ramifications, must be boasted fo 
all it is worth both at home and abroad. To th 
well-being of the nation as a whole, to say nothing 
of the individual interests concerned, it is worth | 
great deal. But the time is... now! Í 


HOW A COMPANY IS KNOWN. 


Just as a man is known by the company h 
keeps, so is a company known by the men it keep 
Want of consideration on the part of an employ 
towards his staff is invariably transmitted by th 
staff to the customers. m. 

The organisation which deals harshly with its 
employees cannot humanly expect loyalty from 
them; nor can a business which is badly run 
expect anything but bad business. Having more 
or less logically arrived at this conclusion, we nov 
come to the question of finding a foundation upo 
which to build better conditions all round. — Un 
doubtedly, a strong and equitable | house polic ; 


o what is wanted upon: which. to ‘rear the s 





Martin Sewell—Tightening up the House Policy 





Structure of increased mutual confidence and 
satisfaction. 

A business house may become distinctive as 
readily for its policy as for the goods it handles. 
John Wanamaker introduced the phrase: “The 
customer .must be satisfied.” ... Many British 
houses hold to the slogan: “The customer is slways 
rgbt.” But there 1s mech below the surface in 
these often glibly :epeated slogans, which appears 
to cater for the customer only, to the seemingly 
total exclusion of the well-being of the “house,” 
or of those it employs. A little thought will 
howeve’, show that neither slogan is possible if 
the staff is dissatisfied if the goods for sale are not 
right, or 1f the internal policy ts an elastic one. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES “HOUSE POLICY.” 


In the term “ house policy ” there 1s much to be 
considered. It includes, or should include, such 
questions as prices, credits, discounts, business 
practices, rules of courtesy, “atmosphere,” 
guarantees of quality, refunds, the development of 
personal relationships, and other points affecting 
the concern as a whole. One can readily under- 
stand the value of the goodwill of a business which 
owes its success to goodwill: What the merchant 
gives in return for what he gets 1s an important 
item, and for a firm to be known as undeniably 
relrable 1s an undoubted asset. 

If the manufacturer of a branded article be an 
exponent of price protection, let him, for his own 
sake, see to it that under no conditions will he 
allow the “exception ” which 1s said to “ prove 
the rule.” Hess by no means contributing to the 
goodwill of his business by breaking his own 
commandments and so weakening his house policy. 

Nor does the advertising of certain articles for 
sale, “ at less than cost price,” help (if our trader 
is in direct contact with the consumer) to keep 
intact a firm’s reputation amongst discerning 
buyers. There is always the feeling that the 
difference is more than made up on other articles. 


THE QUESTION OF GUARANTEES. 


An important item in the policy should te that 
of “ guarantees.” This would imply that the 
qualities and quantities are backed by the seller. 

One can understand the value of this to a 
business which already has a name for straight 
dealing, and it is not difficult to realise what it 
means to a retail store during “ sale ” times, when 
such legends as ** Genuine Bargains” or “ Great 
Reductions ” are shown in the shop windows or 
appear in the advertisements. Wath the general 
introduction of “ guarantees,” the old principle of 
caveat emptor would lose it significance, as the 
two are entirely incompatible. 

But space does not allow us to dilate further 
upon the many phases which go to make up a 
house policy. The opportunity is, however, taken 
to impress the necessity for a plan of action which 
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will in the bes interests of the firm concerned— 
and this presun es also the best interests of both 
customers and staff. Certainly this is so in the 
case of every business concern which depends upon 
satisfied purchasers for its existence. 

The house policy must include a consideration 
of the duty of the seller to the community Fe 
serves, and in this regard there 1s a growing 
attitude on the part of business men to carry on 
their dealings openly, and with a full knowledge 
on the part of consumers and even compeutors. 
In fact, such an attitude of frankness can arise 
only from a conviction of fair dealing, and, 
wherever ıt 1s introduced, unfair trading tends to 
be eliminated—at least im that particular direction. 
But the Millennium is not yet! 


SETTING A STANDARD FOR OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


One treads on very delicate ground in discussing 
the subject of “dishonesty,” in the pages of a 
journal such as this, which dares to uphold the 
belief that the “nation of shop-keepers 1s the 
least susceptible of all the peoples of the earth to 
the immoral and pernicious influences which have 
damaged the credit of more than one fair nation. 

That British selling methods in genera! are 
beyond reproach is accepted the wide world over 
as an established fact. Not only this, but they set 
a standard to which our Continental and Trans- 
Atlantic neighbours would do well to aspire. This 
said, it will be understood that these remarks on 
“ dishonesty ’ do not affect more than an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of our selling community. 

I refer to the unscrupulous methods, amounting 
to false pretences, under which goods are some- 
times offered for sale by equally unscrupulous 
traders, who, having no reputation to lose, forsi 
upon the buying public on every possible occasion 
their questionable commodities, using as induce- 
ments one or other of the bogus offers so often 
exposed in the ‘sensational weeklies.” 


DOES NOT GO FAR ENOUGH. 


Unfortunately, legislation does not go far enough, 
nor does it appear that organisation has hitherto 
been able to put a stop to this unfair competition. 
A medical practitioner or lawyer 1s soon called to 
order for professional malpractice or “infamous 
conduct,” but the get-rich-quick-merchant goes his 
metry way, cheating the public at every turn, 
because there 1s no Vigilance Association to carry 
on just at that point where the jurisdiction of the 
police ends. 

America seems to be waking up in this regard. 
Recent reports of the Federal Trade Commission 
have shown up, and in many cases put a stop to, 
such things as bribery of buyers, misbranding of 
fabrics, and adulteration of ‘commodities. Nothing, 
however, appears to be said of the article which, 
when purchased, 1s wrapped in a tissue of hes; 
and no provision appegrs to be made for the 
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punishment of the vendor who is guilty of “ selling 
goods under false pretences.” 

That ‘ one lie 1s as good as another” appears to 
be a good slogan for the unscrupulous trader, and, 
while human nature 1s what it 1s, he will have a 
good following—to the extreme detriment of the 
honest business man. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


Artemus Ward was not far wrong when he said 
that “the Press is the Arkymedian leaver which 
rules the world.” The power of the printed word 
could not better be evidenced than by the well-won 
success of nationally-known establishments, which 
pin their faith upon honest-to-goodness publicity, 
and deservedly hold the confidence of the British 
buying public. 

I suggest with all deference that the daily and 
weekly Press take up with vigour the matter of 
protecting the public from fraudulent intent by 
such widespread publicity as their columns afford ; 
and, in doing so, let them put readers on their 
guard against the calculated dishonesty of the 
‘flat-catcher,” whose artfully worded announce- 
ments should be rigorously excluded from the 
advertisement pages of their journals. By doing 
this, they will help decent concerns with straight- 
forward propositions to get their due. In this 
regard, it is gratifying to note that the “ mock 
auctioneer ’’ swindle has received a salutary set- 
back by the recent police court conviction of one 
of its harpies. 

When “ the man ın the street ” can, with conf- 
dence, peruse the advertisement columns of his 
newspaper, with the certain knowledge that the 
claims of every advertiser have been carefully 
examined by the publishers, his increased respect 
for both newspaper and advertiser will have its 
reflex in added loyalty to the former and increased 
support of the latter. 


A TITLE THAT IS “DIFFERENT.” 


In a moment of aberration, somebody wrote that 
poetic gem: “ The Green Eye of the Little Yellow 
God.” We all know ıt now. Time and again, 
to a rippling pianoforte accompaniment it has 
been declaimed “ by special request ” at gatherings 
aod functions of every description. Despite war’s 
alarms and a plethora of over-the-top songs of the 
“Tipperary” type, it followed our troops into 
the front-line trenches, and to the ends of the 
earth ; ıt dogged their heels when they returned to 
England, home, and upheaval, now, like a famous 
whisky, it 1s still going strong. Doubtless, it has 
its merits, else it were relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten things many moons ago. Or is it still 
with us because its title is different ? 

And, now, to misquote Lewis Carroll: “The 
time has come ... to talk of ... potatoes and 

‘kings.’ We are told by the daily Press that the 
chief topic in places wher® the seductive pomme de 


terre most foregathers is the extraordinary demand 
for the “ King Edward” variety of potato, which, 
not long since, was being sold to an eager circle of 
buyers for so much as £11 a ton, as against 
£4 10s. a ton for other varieties. Yet this scion 
of royalty, whilst a splendid potato, ıs no better 
for table use than are scores of others with equally 
distinctive names. We are also informed that 
“consumers in London so insist upon being 
supplied with the * King Edward’ that other brands 
are comparatively unsaleable.”’ 


WHY ONE POTATO IN PARTICULAR IS POPULAR. 


It 1s, however, not difficult to account for its 
popularity. To quote agai: “It has a most 
obvious characteristic pink eye. and 1s, therefore, 
almost the only variety that all buyers, however 
amateur, can recognise. The knowledge pleases 
them, and they insist, with one accord, on having 
their ‘pink eye!’” We can well imagine that 
conspicuous optic gazing unblinkingly upon all 
and sundry, mutely appealing to be bought. And 
our deductions can easily trace a ready analogy 
between the pink eye and popularity, in the 
thought that ordinary mortals lıke to know what they 
are buying. The trade mark on every tuber of the 
King Edward” description is a “ silentsalesman.”’ 

The fact that the public is prepared to pay 
two-and-a-half times the price for a product no 
better than its competitors, merely because it 
possesses a trade mark, ıs worthy of consideration 
by those who have not yet recognised the value of 
a trade mark for their own goods. And even those 
who, wise 1n their own generation, have adopted 
a ‘ badge of quality” mght do well to consider 
the question of using that badge to greater effect. 
A badge of quality it certainly must be, as the 
average person can be fooled only once by a 
spurious article, and no manufacturer of a com- 
modity of doubtful quality would be so foolish as 
to give it a distinctive name or mark which would 
help once-bitten folk to leave it severely alone. 


THE ADOPTION OF A TRADE MARK. 


The business of adopting a trade mark ıs an in- 
expensive one, and the legal aspect of the matter 
is by no means involved. In this one instance, at 
least, the Jaw ıs not an © hass,” for more than one 
would-be plagiarist has recently found, very much 
to his cost, that a firm’s trade mark is not registered 
on the communistic principle. Sti, it would be 
advisable for the uninformed to seek the advice of 
a reputable patent agent or advertising service, 
rather than lay himself open to the possibility of 
insidious attacks by unscrupulous competitors, 
who, under the banal influence of the “ green eye” 
of jealousy, are quite prepared to risk the reputa- 
tiou of the other man by offering the public, under 
cover of a colourable imitation of his trade mark, 
a commodity which might, in time, bring the 
decent article fnto disrepute. : 


The Commercial Education of the Boy. 


An instructive article by a New Zealand contributor showing that 
the problems of the Colonies are similar to our own. 


By J. D. BAYBUTT. 


W" is the place of commercial studies 
in the currıculum of a secondary school ? 
Can such subjects be treated in an 
adequate manner ın the limited time available 
‘in a school of ordinary type? How could a 
course of commercial work be so arranged ? 


THE VALUE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

Consideration of these few questions should 
help somewhat in determining the possibilities 
and the value of commercial education, and 
the following observations and comments are 
the result of experience in controlling and 
teaching the commercial side of a secondary 
school in New Zealand. 


True, conditions in England are rather 
different, but the same principles apply the 
world over, and this 1s a question to be faced 
in every country. Moreover, coming as they 
do from the same stock, the respective capabili- 
ties of the boy in England and the boy in 
the Colonies should not be very different. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, at Manchester last 
year, championed the cause of the classics in 
no uncertain manner. As a business man and 
a politician, concerned more than most of us 
with the realities and the materialistic side of 
life, his love of the classics and his debt of 
gratitude to them, came rather as a surprise. 
But his admirable defence ın no way proves 
the supreme value of a classical education. 


THE CLASSICS DEAD IN THE COLONIES. 

In New Zealand to-day but fifty per cent. 
of the boys attending secondary schools learn 
Latin, while none learn Greek. Indeed, ıt is 
many years since any school provided teaching 
in the latter subject. Classics are dead in the 
Colonies, but not so love of English hterature, 
the fine arts and the beauties of nature. 

Our life here is not the more sordid and 
materialistic from our want of a deep know- 
ledge of the ‘‘ Ihad,”’ the ‘‘ Odyssey,” and 
other gems of the literature of the past. A 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is no longer 
the only passport to the realms of the blessed, 
the award of the halo having been now 
extended to those conversant with some of the 
elementary notions of commerce.- 


The fundamental subjects of a sound general 
education are, undoubtedly, English, mathe- 
matics, science, a modern language, history 
and geography. All school curricula provide 
for these. We, ın New Zealand then offer a 
choice of Latin, commercial and agriculture. 
Here 1s the natural place of commercial studies 
—as an alternative to Latin French usually 
takes pride of place as a modern foreign 
language. 

Before going further, let me distinguish 
clearly from mere technical instruction ın book- 
keeping and business methods on the one hand 
and a true commercial education on the other. 
The first is the mghtful prerogative of the 
technical school; the second is a grounding of 
the principles of commerce, as thorough a 
grounding as is possible in the limited time 
usually available—about four hours a week in 
this Dominion. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHING AND COMMERCE, 

Purely vocational training 1s wrong from an 
educational point of view and must be guarded 
against But commercial studies, although of 
a great measure of worth vocationally, can be 
made truly educative in character and a course 
of four hours per week can be arranged to 
suit this end. 

The average boy leaving school and entering 
upon a commercial career without any univer- 
sity training 1s handicapped at the outset. 
School-work and school-life have narrowed his 
outlook, the intensive training in the ordinary 
subjects seem to be of httle use in his new 
life. He has entered a new world with a 
bad start. A commercial course designed to 
correlate school-work with life-work should 
add yards to the start, improve his running 
and win for him success. 

As to the actual course of study, a detailed 
description is impossible here so I must confine 
my remarks to generalities I offer these 
suggestions and comments as the result of my 
own experience, with as little expressions of 
dogmatism as the nature of a school-master 
will allow. r 
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For a three-years’ course I would include: 


industrial history, commercial geography, 
book-keeping, commercial practice and 
economics. 


Industrial history is essential. A general 
study from earliest times to 1760, then rather 
more detailed work up to the present day. 
The particular development of England might 
begin with the Norman Manor, then the 
and trade, maritime discovery, and so on. 

Preliminary attention could be devoted to the 
improvements in agriculture, growth of towns 
life of primitive man, migrations of the peoples 
and consequent world settlement, development 
of transport and similar subjects. This subject 
with commercial geography can be suitably 
covered in the first two years of the course. 


GEOGRAPHY, 
Commercial geography is even more 


important, but must be treated from a 


commercial standpoint. Industries and 
commodities, how and where produced—rail 
and ocean transport — representation of 
Statistics by graphs and diagrams. 

Judging from the text-books we receive in 
New Zealand, the standard of geography 
teaching 1s little higher in England than here, 
and 1f commercial geography 1s to be of any 
value to the boy, its treatment must differ 
considerably from the so-called regional 
method, The basis of study should not be 
regions, natural or artificial, but commodities. 
From the dinner-table to the regions of pro- 
duction, with Empire trade naturally receiving 
most consideration. 

And now commercial practice. The most 
important, the most difficult to teach and the 
worst taught subject in any school curriculum 
of commercial studies. I call it by this title 
for want of a better and more suitable one. 
It includes book-keeping and business methods. 
Not technical instruction and of purely 
vocational value, but an outline of modern 
commerce and its methods. It is a real 
scientific study of high educational value, 
logical and exact, and requiring from the 
student earnest thought, care and neatness. 
Beginning in the first year and continuing 
throughout the school-course, the student 


graduates only at the end of life’s longer | 


course. He still runs his race, but with a start. 


THE USE OF TEXT BOOKS. 

A ngid use of the majority of text-books 1s 
ruinous. For a teacher to make a beginning by 
defining the subject of, book-keeping, as most 
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books do, is absurd. Why do we work? 
How can wealth be produced? How does the 
exchange of goods help to satisfy our wants ? 
These fundamental ideas of economics offer a 
splendid introduction, to be followed by ‘' buy- 
ing a business,’’ ‘‘ insurance ’’ and practical 
themes. 

Progression is by natural stages, and when 
it 1s necessary to keep books of account, the 
usual methods of business practice are taken 
along hand in hand. As the student advances 
the scientific nature of the subject is most 
apparent to him. The boy becomes enthusiastic 
—he can see the value of the work; he finds it . 
real, and so, absorbing; he appreciates its 
difficulty; he hates its exactness of detail. 

As part of the training it should be possible 
to arrange a good deal of practical business 
work. Few schools could not have their own 
‘“‘ tuck-shop ’? managed and conducted by the 
senior boys as a model retail business. A 
sympathetic headmaster could provide splendid 
experience by allowing the purchase of books 
to go through the commercial classes. In fact, 
we in New Zealand sometimes get an insight 
into the import trade in this way. 

A commercial laboratory is essential. Filing 
systems, a well-arranged office desk, library 
and charts, all add to the interest of the class 
and the efficiency of the teaching. Visits to 
City offices and factories, lectures by business 
men, discussions of magazine articles—are of 
the greatest value. 


ECONOMICS. 

For the senior class, economics can well be 
introduced. A recent contributor (January 
number) has stated that ‘‘ experience has 
shown that economics cannot be taught with 
success in secondary schools.’’ If success 1s 
measured by interest and healthy class 
discussions, I beg to differ. We have it on 
the curricula of many schools ın New Zealand, 
and the university has recognised it as an 
examunation subject for matriculation. 

Economics can be taught with success, and 
so I would introduce it in a commercial course 
for schools. 

A well-planned course conducted by a trained 
and enthusiastic teacher means trained and 
enthusiastic boys. The gap between school 
and life is bridged without the wearying and 
monotonous ‘‘ swotting ° of Latin grammar. 
The mysteries of Greek verse remain mysteries, 
but the wonders of modern commerce grow 
still more wonderful and real. 3 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NDUSTRY has suffered many periods of’ 


“ unsettled weather,’ but the late up- 

heaval has eclipsed all previous experi- 
ences. It has been said by representatives 
- of both the parties to the dispute that after it 
<“ nothing can be quite the same agam.” If 
the changes evolved tend to the improvement 
of conditions and the stabilisation of industry, 
it will be as well. 


At the tıme of going to press, the solution 
of the problem of the coal industry seems as 
far removed as ever. The weapons of lock- 
out and strike, indefensible from an economic 
point of view, are discredited even as means 
to an end. This should give an impetus to 


Rt. Hon. J, R. CLYNES, M.P. 


those other methods for dealing with indus- 
trial ‘‘eruptions’’ which the National 
Industrial Alliance has consistently advocated 
during its career. 

The necessity for the ‘‘new spirit” in 
industry has been demonstrated at a stagger- 
ing cost to all concerned. That spirit must 
be embodied in the practical methods of the 
Works Committee, the Distnct Committee, 
and the National Joint Industrial Council for 
each industry. The recommendations of the 
Coal Commission comprise many practical 
measures along these lmes to meet the 
problem of that particular industry, but 11 is 
essential that the owners, miners and the 
Government should place all ‘‘ the cards on 
the table.” 

In this issue an instructive article 1s contri- 
buted by Mr. F. S. Button, J.P., a member 
of the Industrial Court, describing the 
machinery of that body. 

Under the auspices of this organisation, 
several conferences of employers and repre- 
sentatives of labour, have taken place since 
the great dispute, ın which all the implications 
were thoroughly discussed. From each of 
these gatherings the conclusions were opti- 
mistic as to the future of industrial relations 
and the possibility of the revival of prosperity 
through the good will and co-operation of the 
two factors.. 

(For Forthcoming Eyents see page 175) 
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THE MORAL LAW IN INDUSTRY.’ 


By the late’ Rev. A. J. WALDRON. 
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ATERIAL prosperity can neither build 
up nor sustain a nation. That is the 
lesson of history of the Ruin of Em- 

pires. The old text that ‘‘ Righteousness 
alone exalted a nation’’ is morally and 
scientifically true: it 1s the supreme law of 
human lite, and therefore logically must be 
accepted and obeyed. 


MORALE. 

The success of an army depends on many 
things, but above everything else—on its 
‘ morale.”’ 

To-day, amidst the turmoil and chaos cf 
industrial and national problems we need 
morale more than ever, for the economic law 
1s barren without morality. 

The indictment against poverty and low 
conditions of life is born of its recognition; 
not charity, but justice, is the cry of all men 
and women who think and care, and social 
transformation is the ethic of all great 
reformers. 

We are offered many schemes for better- 
ment, such as Socialism, Communism, and a 
New Order of Parlhamentarianism, all schemes 
which deal with the outward lives of the 
people; is there not needed something which 
will deal with the soul of man—the soul of 
the nation? 

The moral consciousness of mankind is 
awakened, sometimes with anger against 
tyranny, and all that makes for injustice. 
Class hatred, class prejudice, class warfare, 
spell destruction, and the way of peace and 
happiness can only lie in the elanon of 
the magic of love, which manifests itself in 
brotherhood. The duty to ‘‘ others’? must 
show itself in the motives and actions of all, 
independent of station, or opportunity or 
capacity. 

THE OTHER'S POINT OF VIEW. 

The way of the moral law is toleration and 
intelligent consideration of the other’s point 
of view, and can therefore only be accom- 
plished by mutual co-operation. Great social 
chasms were bridged in that way in the 
trenches during the war, comradeships 
formed where before the gaps between the 
men, born of birth amd social advantages, 
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and others, seemed unbridgeable. Why not 
in the great and complex industrial helds? 

The first principle to be accepted and 
emphasised must be to realise the truth of 
the maxim, ‘‘ Ye are brethren.” 

Our mistakes and animosities arise from 
putting too great an emphasis on the 
externals, disagreeing on the suggested 
methods of obtaining the good and the 
success we desire. 

We must go down to foundation pnnciples 
and recognise that lawlessness is equally 
wrong, whether it ıs practised by peer or 
plebian, employer or employee. Thank 
heavens for that growing number of men and 
women who are devoting their time, their 
capital of brains and money to social sal- 
vation: it 1s in this line our hope lies for the 
future. 


THE LIMITATION OF ECONOMICS. 

Pure economics, it is true, does not 
attempt to explain the moral issues, but it 
does take into consideration the moral forces 
which are economical factors, tracing, for 
instance, how sloth, drunkenness, dishonesty, 
and profligacy operate in the various fields 
of economic life. 

We must go further than the mere advocat- 
ing of the material advantages gained by 
the practisimg of such virtues as industry, 
honesty and thrift. We must seek the 
motives which are bound to spring from and 
vitalise the whole personality and body 
corporate, when the doctrine of unselfishness, 
born of brotherhood, 1s accepted by the 
individuals of the state. 

Economic ethics ıs a very important and 
necessary branch of mstruction at the present 
time. A true morality cannot be found with- 
out political freedom, and that freedom must 
imply duty rather than privilege. 

The victory over tyranny must be fought 
again and again, for humanity is always in 2 
state of flux and evolution, with forces con- 
tinually operating, as ın nature, for 
devolution. 

Nature is scrupulously accurate, and what- 
ever 15 sown in a field or life must be reaped. 
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_ No E E of man can be of any use 
an the striving for happiness which attempts 


in the game of life, economic or otherwise. 
~The personal equation will win every time. 

_ The common factor must be moral and 
spiritual. I do not mean by spiritual some- 
hing related to creeds and churches, but 
rather something which we feel and know is 
¿© related to that inner voice which is the best 

moment of our lives. 





of both capital and labour.” 
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HERE may be much in the British 
practice of the principles of industrial 
arbitration to interest Australia; there 

is little for Australia to learn. 

| Long before the war there was a section 
«in the British Labour movement which not 
< only favoured the principle of arbitration, but 
urged with vigour and insistence the estab- 
~ lishment of compulsory Arbitration Courts, on 
> the Australian basis. Much was done in this 
period along voluntary lines, 





` THE WAR TIME MAKESHIFT. 

Conciliation Boards in the cotton trade, in 
> mining and engineering, and in the railway 
~ world did excellent work. Their decisions 
“tet with more or less general satisfaction to 
~~ those concerned. An attempt was made to 
¿< qnaugurate an Industrial Court on a national 
_ basis, but it was finally abandoned, and when 
c the war period came with its endless disputes 
< and industrial difficulties an Arbitration Court 
chad to be improvised. 

-© Great success attended the work of the 
Committee on Production as this tribunal was 
called. It was formed by three represen- 
‘atives appointed by the Government, one each 
rom the Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and 
he War Office. 

So great was the pressure of work on this 
body- and so far-reaching its decisions that 
















social and individual consciousness of 
to treat humans as mere automatic pawns. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 
By F. S. Button, J.P., Member of the ladusa Court 


PREMERA REEVE CREEP EERERS ER TETE EEE 


“The Industrial Court is a great factor, making for the preservation of industrial 
peace and harmony, and during its existence in its present and previous forms | 
has attracted some of the ablest lawyers and industrial leaders from the car gs 
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Every religion must address itself to 








adherents. Embodied in a visible commun 
its function must be to purge the indivi 
members of selfishness, secondly, to ins 
them to acts of social serv ice, and, th 
emphasise the necessity of mental e 
ment, 

Picky. iverced from intelligence is 
to social and economic prosperity. ` Y 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
you free” 











































Mr. F. $, Burros, 





the Trade Union Congress at its conlere 
in 1917 declared its tention of approad: 
the Government to ask for Labour repre 
tation. In this appeal they were supporti 
trade unions and political parties alike. 
much discussion the point was conceded, 
representatives of the employers and 
trade unions were appointed by the 
Minister. 

The Committee on Production thus 
was presided over by chairmen also : 
by the Premier. In the main, they + 
drawn from the ranks of single arbitra 

cothers who had earned the cis tine 
long and honourable service im the 
coneihation and arbitration. | 

Some employers who took part in tius » 
have returned to the management of t 
factories and shipyards; some of the 
sentatives of the workpeople are DOW Ca 
on their duties as trade union AA 








A GREAT RECORD. 

At present the Industrial Court is tl 
supreme Industrial Arbitration Tribunal m 4 
Old Country. It was created in 1919 b 
Industrial Courts Act. Its inauguratior 3 
undoubtedly made possible by the gre 
record of the € nace ae on Products y 
























4 is worthy of note that the Whitley Com- 
ee, whose recommendations led to the 
mation of Joint Industrial Councils and 


kshop Committees, very strongly urged © 
special report the setting up of a ‘‘ Stand- 


Arzitration Tribunal” on a permanent 


is, to which body matters could be referred 
settlement — 


ch were not capable of 
veen the parties by the joint working 
ich it recommended. 
he Industrial Courts Act before mentioned 
ets up a Permanent Court under the title, 
‘Standing Industrial Court.” Its members, 
who are appointed by the Minister of Labour, 
oe from three sections, ies else 


ne of the oe The Court may sit 
cza whole, or in divisions, as the President 
ay direct. In order that it may sit in 
one. chairmen are appointed from the 
roup of “ Independents.’’ 
THE VALUE OF UNANIMITY. 
<> The first President of the Court was Sir 
William Mackenzie, K.C., K.B.E. His suc- 
‘cessor is Mr. Harold Morris, the well-known 
King’s Counsel. As President he determines 
the members of the Court to hear any par- 
$ ticular case, and he may direct that any 
member, drawn from any of the three groups, 
may sit as a single arbitrator. The fact that 
the president has cognisance of every award, 
and also that the Secretary of the Court signs 
every award issued, 1s instrumental in pre- 
venting variable decisions which sometimes 
attend individual and uncorrelated awards. 
The Court generally sits with Chairman, 
‘employers’ representative and workpeople’s 
‘representative, and every member of the 
Court who sits on a case signs the award. 
‘In the event of irreconcilable differences 
mong his colleagues, the Chairman has the 
luty laid upon him of signing and issuing a 
‘cision as an umpire. 
Under the Industrial Courts Act, the Court 
ust contain one or more women, and the 


women members sit from time to time to hear 


ases in which the interests of women workers 
ire involved. It is competent also for the 
‘esident to invite the assistance of men or 
vomen to act as assessors. 
The President has frequently invoked the 
ssistance of assessors, especially in cases 
of a highly technical nature. Such assessors 
sare not bound to accept responsibility for 
the decision and are not required to sign the 
caward, 
-.. Matters which are referred to the Court are 


-ealled neepcaily trade Giepates: - ou the 


expression includes ‘practically every 

in industry connected with work. | 
putes may be connected with wages only, © 
may range over the whole field of industri 
operations known as ‘‘ conditions of service. 
The Act empowers the Court to consider di: 
putes as between Government Department 


and their workpeople, except members of th 


fighting forces. 


- GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Many cases concerning Government ind: 
trial employees have from time to time be 
heard by the Court, and awards give 
thereon; for example, ‘employees in arsena 
and dockyards, aerodrome workers under the 
Air Ministry, and workpeople in naval an 
military hospitals. By a recent agreemen 
the principle of arbitration by the Industria 
Court has been accepted for the Civil Servic 

Under this agreement, arbitration by the 
Court is open: to Government Departmen 
on the one hand and to recognised ass 
ciations of civil servants on the other, on 
application by either party, in regard to 
matters affecting the emoluments, weekly 


hours of work and leave of classes of civil 
servants with basic salaries not exceeding 
4700 a year. 
by consent. ae 

A considerable number of cases affecting 


civil servants have already been submitted 


to the Court under this agreement. i 

Two methods are permitted under the Acto 
for the referring of disputes or outstanding 
differences to the Court. The parties: may 
not refer their dispute direct to the Court. 
The matter in difference must first be reportec 
to the Ministry of Labour in London or local 
through the chief conciliation officer who 
represents the headquarters’ staff of the 
Ministry in the provinces. The latter officia 
play a very important part in the settlement 
of industrial differences, and they are to- be 
found in many of the large provincial citie: 
and industrial areas. 


A LAST RESORT. 

It is regarded as of prime importance th 
no dispute shall be referred to the Court f 
adjudication until available conciliati 
machinery 1s exhausted. This does not me 
that the matter need be long delayed. 

Cases are on record of disputes arising 
being referred to the Industrial Court and ai 
award issued, the whole period covering les 
than one week. " 

On the other hand, cases have been triec 
which necessitated local hearings after th 
question at issue had been argued befor 
the Court in Hig Palace Yard, London, b 





Other cases may be referred 


as such local hearings are held at the request 
of either side, or both sides, the consequent 
delay gives no cause for objection. 


FIXING RATES OF PAY. 

In relation to this aspect of the Court’s 
work, the case of the railway shopmen, which 
covered 110,000 workpeople employed in 
runming sheds and workshops by nearly all 
the railway companies in England and Wales 
may be mentioned. 

n this case the Court was asked to under- 
take the duty of fixing rates of pay for fully- 
skilled, semi-skilled and less skilled workmen, 
to determine a grading system which would 
not result in permanent groupings, but would 
enable the lower scale men to rise to the 
higher scale; to decide the conditions of 
service, and fix rates of pay for overtime, 
sunday and holiday work, and to handle the 
problem in such a way as to give a real 
measure of uniformity where wide divergence 
existed. 

Naturally, such a task took time, and the 
Court directed its award not to come into 
operation until after expiration of three 
months, in order to give the parties time to 
familiarise themselves with the various 
changes brought about by the award. 

Parliament in the Industral Courts Act was 
very jealous of the rights of the parties, and 
equally insistent that any regular and consti- 
tutional method available to the parties should 
first be exhausted before the case could be 
referred to the Court. It permitted the 
Minister of Labour to send cases to arbitra- 
tion only after he had secured the concurrence 
of both sides. On the matter being submitted 
to the Industral Court, the Secretary of the 
Court fixes the day, hour and place of the 
hearing to suit the convenience of the parties. 

If the hearing takes place in London, it 
takes place in the Court House of the Indus- 
trial Court, in Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 
If in the provinces, the Town Hall or similar 
building 1s requisitioned. 


PROVINCIAL SETTINGS. 

The Court has sat in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, Edinburgh, Leeds, Bradford, Shef- 
field, Bmstol, Derby, Newcastle, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and other important 
places. 

No case is heard pending a strike or lock- 
out. 
course in requiring that work shall be resumed 
before the case is referred to drbitration. 
Neither side is in any way prejudiced by such 
resumption of work. Parties may appear by 
counsel] or solicitor with the permission of 


The Ministry takes the very proper . 
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the Court, and they may call any witness or 
witnesses and may hand in any documents 
relevant to the matter ın dispute. 

It ıs expected that once a decision has 
been given by the Court it will be loyally 
accepted by the parties. Altnough the key- 
note of the Industrial Courts Act is to 
emphasise the voluntary nature of arbitration, 
and though there 1s no compulsion nor any 
punitive methods possible, the fact ıs that 
in very few cases has there been any lack 
of complete and loyal acceptance of awards. 

The Mimster of Labour also has the right 
to refer any matter to the Industrial Court 
for advice. His powers in this matter are 
very wide, as they cover practically every 
conceivable case. 

If a trade dispute is in progress, and the 
Minister refers the matter to the Court for 
advice, the parties would be called and every 
endeavour would be made on a purely per- 
missive basis to ascertain the relevant facts. 
Advice would then be offered. 

The Minister is not required to accept the 
advice, nor are the parties in any way bound 
to come before the Court. The experience of 
the Court is that parties are willing on these 
terms to appear ee the Court, and the 
advice tendered on a careful enquiry and 
analysis has generally been adopted by the 
Minister. 

WHERE RED TAPE IS BARRED. 

The Industrial Court is free from many 
technicalities which would otherwise impair 
its efficiency. Its decisions are stated with 
the same precision as are the findings of a 
Court of Law. It is slowly and carefully 
building up a new philosophy in arbitration 
matters. 

Its decisions are very widely quoted, and 
the underlying an as shown in the 
award are made use of by other bodies faced 
with similar difficulties. It does its work 
quietly and effectively, and ıs earning a 
permanent place for itself in the industnal 
life of Great Britain. 

It is a great factor making for the preser- 
vation of industrial peace and harmony, and 
during its existence in its present and 
previous forms has attracted some of the 
ablest lawyers and industhal leaders from 
the camps of both capital and labour. 

It has no set formula for reaching decisions 
on given premises, but/deals with each and 
every case on its merits. It pays regard to 
no -abstract principle, but only to facts relat- 
ing-to the case in Wand. It is entirely free 
from | governmentat* or departmental control, 
and- only thus cain it do its best work. 

It has a great/field before it. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ALLIANCE. ~ 


Notes and Forthcoming Events. 


A few bcokings may still be made for the 
following week-end gatherings :— 


Date Place Subject Leader of Discussion 
July 17/19 St “Unemployment Mr. H. G 
Leonards- and Unemploy- Williams,M Sc., 


on-Sea ment Insurance” AMICE, 
M.P ake 
Oct 2/4 Pleshey, “Education and Mr. Herbert H 
Chelmsford Indbtstry Elvin. 
Oct 16/18 St “The next phase Mr E. W 
Leonar ds in Industrial Mundy, BA. 


on-Sea Relationships ” 

Members are very cordially invited to attend 
‘these unique gatherings, and to bring their 
friends. The expense involved is nominal, 
but early application is essential as accom- 
modation ın some instances is limited. Full 
particulars will be furnished by the Secretary. 


A Lesson in Method. 


A Story of Office Life. 


By A. T. JAMES. 


66 AVE you found that table of statistics 
I asked you for half-an-hour ago?” 
asked the chief as he approached the 

desk of his crestfallen clerk. 

‘< No, sir! I thought you had it first thing 
this morning. I can’t imagine where the 
thing has got to!’ 

“Got to!’ almost shouted the chief. 
“Things don’t get anywhere by themselves. 
Put to, you mean! You never can find things 
-when they are wanted. Where’s your 
method, or your system? Have you tried 
‘The King’s Arms,’ across the road? Per- 
haps you have left them there,” continued 
the boss sarcastically. 

“No, sir!\ Pm a total abstainer.’’ 

“ Then give\me a hard dnnker for choice!’ 
he snapped. ‘Just come into my office, and 
Pll show you how things should be kept.” 

‘“ Now,’ said ‘the chief, seated before his 
eponderous desk, ‘‘.suppose I wish to refer to 
the agreement with Messrs. Jones & Co. I 
simply open this drawer labelled ‘A’ and, 
turning down to the \index ‘J,’ take it 

“Hullo, where the—-— 

“Oh, I know, of course, we shall find it 
in the drawer ‘C’ as a contract. Now, turn- 
ing down to ‘J’ in this index, as I said just 
now, we simply extract it Krom 








“Hang it all! Where in the world has 
the thing gone?” cried the exasperated mer- 
chant, opening and shutting the index and 
other drawers violently, and generally making 
confusion more confounded. 

“ Thats just how they serve me, sir!” 
said the clerk, with growing courage. ‘“‘ But 
I thought I saw it as you opened that drawer, 
sir P”? 


“ Which ?—This one?’ asked the chief, 
pulling open the drawer again. ‘‘ There’s no 
agreement herel” 


' No, sir! But there are the papers you 
were asking me for!’’ 

“ Where? I don’t see them.” 

“ Under those cigars, sir! Look!’ and, 
putting his hand into the drawer, the clerk 
brought to light the lost statistics. 


‘Somehow I felt sure they would turn 
up,’ said the merchant serenely. ‘‘ There is 
a great advantage in never getting flurried.’’ 


How Trade is Lost. 


GOOD deal of building is going on in the 
A part of Canada where I live, and a builder 

has just told me that he is purchasing 
machine planes, machine saws and a moitise machine. 
I expressed the hope that he would order them from 
England “ No,” he replied, “you never know 
where to order things from in England; the Ameri- 
cans send us catalogues,”’ 

There are more than 720,000 motor-cars in use 
there. Everybody says that English cars give better 
service, but we cannot buy spare parts ın Canada. 

I like English bacon. The storekeeper sends me 
almost uneatable stuff, explaining that he does not 
know how to obtain English, and there would be 
difficulty over bills of lading, since the demand for 
the English commodity is so small. 

In neglecting these easily-surmounted points 
Englısh manufacturers are losing laige sums of 
money. If English commercial enterprise is not 
dead, send us catalogues. We are tired of reading 
about England’s unemployed and the despain of 
Englısh manufactureis, when we know how they let 
trade pass them bv. 

(F. G. Stone, in the Daily Express.) 


Canada Looks to Britain. 


ANADIAN industrial development is leaning 
( , very heavily at present—and has since the 
war—on erican financial interests, 
because Great Britain, owing to her own economic 
problems, has been unable to take advantage of 
opportunities which we have offered her. But now 
that the position here has improved, now that the 
pound is once again at parity, we in Canada are 
hopeful that the close pre-war financial association 
between Canada and the Motherland will be speedily 
restored. 
(Mr. E. W Beatty, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, to a Daily Express 
representative.) 


Can You Hold the 


Job Down? 


By NORMAN TIPTAFT. 


ETTING a job, after all said and done, is 

a comparatively simple thing. Holding 

it is not so easy. Holding it to one’s 
own Satisfaction and to one’s employer’s, is 
apt to be difficult. 

The beginner should remember that it 1s 
very hard indeed to do two things at once. 
‘When you are at business, you are not at the 
dance you went to the night before, or the 
party you hope to go to to-night, or the 
theatre you propose to attend next week. 
ONE TASK AT A TIME. 

That being so, it is as well not to spend 
most of your time talking about these things. 
You can only do one job at a time. When you 
are at business, be at business. Think about 
‘business. Do the things that you are sup- 
posed to do at business, and leave your 
hobbies, and your funny stories, and all your 
outside activities and ambitions till you get 
outside. If you attempt to run them in busi- 
ness, you wil find yourself outside very 
quickly. 

That is the first, and the most important, 
thing for any youngster to remember, and, 
lke many elementary things, probably the 
hardest. 

In addition, however, to mere thinking and 
discussing matters which do not concern your 
job, don’t attempt to run any work on your 
own account in the firm’s time. For one 
thing, you'll probably get caught out. Apart 
from that,-you are paid to do the firm’s work, 
and not your own. 

HIS RETORT. 

There is, of course, the story of the boy 
who suddenly disappeared from the office and 
reappeared in half-an-hour’s time. The indig- 
nant principal, who had been lookimg for him, 
promptly summoned him to his office and 
demanded the reason. 

Said the boy: “I went to get my hair cut.” 

“What on earth do you mean,” said the 
indignant employer, ‘‘ by gomg to get your 
hair cut in the firm’s time?” 

‘“ Well,” said the youngster, “it grows in 
the firm’s time, don’t it?” 

That, of course, is all right by way of 
repartee, but if the average young person 
thinks that he or she can hold down a job by 
making smart answers to the principal, they 
will find .that they are very much mistaken. 
Any human boss will appreciate an occasional 
good retort, or a really clever excuse, but no 


amount of clever excuses will be successful in 
holding a job. 

Employers don’t want to know reasons for 
why a certain thing has-not been done. They 
are not interested. They don’t care a bit 
whether you had a birthday or the toothache. 
Whether ıt was somebody else’s fault, or your 
own. Whether your theories of doing a job 
differ from their’s or not. 

The only thing they care about is that the 
job, which they pay you to do, is done as well 
as they require it; and nothing short of that 
will make your position permanent, or hold out 
the faintest possible hope of your improving it. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. Don’t 
think that that means after you have been 
in a place six months. that therefore auto- 
matically you get an extra half-crown a week, 
because you don’t, unless you are worth it. 


A MISTAKE ABOUT TIME WORK. 

Length of time spent at a job does not 
necessarily imply competence. Because you 
have been fully occupied during the whole of 
the day, ıt does not mean the amount of 
work is sufficient, in your employer’s opinion, 
to retain you in the position. You may be like 
the man who went up to the foreman of a 
certain building job, and asked for employ- 
ment.’ 

‘“ Sorry,” said the foreman. ‘‘ There isn’t 
very much work about just now.” 

“That doesn’t matter in the least,” sarl 
the applicant. ‘‘ Very little will keep me 
busy.’ And I have known some people 
appear to be as busy as possible at any time 
you look at them, and I have known the output 
of those people in a day to be just about as 
much as someone with ordinary intelligence 
would do in two hours. 

Merely sitting on the job doesn’t mean that 
you are doing it. You are not an old hen to 
merely hatch things out. You are a youny 
worker, who has got to push, drag and (for 
a better word) shove himself or herself, and 
the job you hold, forward. 

Don’t make a habit of watching the clock. 
That is, if you ever want to reach the position 
and pay of a job where the clock doesn’t 
matter. People who watch clocks on an eight- 
hour day get paid for eight hours’ work. The 
position you want to hold, if you have any 
ambition at all, is something very much 
higher. 
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The first man on the works in the morning 
and the last to leave at might, is the manager. 
. he isn’t, he doesn’t remain manager very 
ong. 

The big jobs are held by people who are 
prepared to give to them all the time that is 
necessary. Quite a number of youngsters, if 
they are employed in offices where they should 
start at nine o'clock, think that ıt gives them 
an added air ef importance if they stroll in at 
g.10. Instead of doing anything of the kind, 
it merely puts them a step nearer summary 
dismissal. 

ARE YOUR PARENTS MILLIONAIRES? 

OF course, if you are in business for a 
hobby, if your parents are mullionaires, and 
don’t want their poor little darling to over- 
work, well, then you may do all sorts of things, 
and your progress from one job to another 
(as long as you are able to get them) will 
be rapid; but don’t think that you are in 
business, or that you are fulfilling any useful 
function. You are just a confounded nuisance 
to those people who really have to earn their 
own livings, whether they like it or not. 

If you are not prepared to put your best 
into the job, stop out of it. You will be better 
off yourself, and you will be conferring a 
favour on any firm, upon. whom you might 
otherwise have inflicted your presence. 

Browning has a poem about ‘‘ the little 
more and how much it 1s: and the little less 
and how far away.’’ I don’t suppose that he 
wrote that wit his eye on the juvenile em- 
ployee, but it is applicable. 

tt isn’t enough merely to do the job that you 
are paid for. Competition is keen, and unless 
you can do a little more than your actual job, 
you will find there are other people who can, 
and you will also find that when the question 
of promotion comes to be considered, yours is 
not one of the names that will appear on the 
list. 

No knowledge is wasted. That does not 
mean, if you are in a specific business that 
it would be wise for you to pursue a course 
of intensive study on something far remote, 
and for which you are not likely to have any 
real use—although all study broadens the 
mind and increases one’s general intelligence 
~—but certainly it ıs up to you to study sub- 
jects which are ahead of your present job. 

There is nothing that so wins a reasonable 
employer’s approval, as finding out that his 
employees are able to respond to the extra 
test that continually recurs in any business. 
Some other employee, possibly, breaks down 
in health. There may be a dozen other people 
who ought to be able to fill it. Usually only 


one or two can. 
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Study not only your own job. Study— 
within reasonable lımits—the jobs of the 
people round you, partıcularly those who are 
higher up. 

That doesn’t mean that you must go poking 
into everybody else’s business, either to their 
annoyance or to the neglect of your own, 
but it means that you are part of an organis- 
ation, and it is your job to know as much 
about that organisation as you can. 

One point ın conclusion. To hold any job, 
you have to be physically and en fit, 
and your physical and mental fitness for the 
time you are at work depends largely on the 
use you make of the time that you are not 
at work. 


YOUR HOBBY OR YOUR STUDY? 

If you think that you can do a steady suc- 
cession of dances, all-night parties, and the 
rest, and turn up fresh the morning after, 
you can’t do ıt. If you have only been half- 
asleep all night, you will only be half-awake 
all day. : 

If your recreations outside business consist 
entirely of billiards, cards and other similar 
perfectly legitimate, but not particularly use- 
ful, hobbies, your mental calibre is not going 
to be of the same quality as that of those 
keener people who are attending night schools 
part of their time, and fitting themselves in 
their leisure for their future work. 

If you are the sort of person that thinks 
that the time for which you are paid is your 
employer’s, and the time for which you are 
not paid is your own, and that in the former 
you must somewhat grudgingly work, but in 
the latter you can have what you are pleased 
to term ‘‘a good tıme,” which in your judg 
ment means a complete absence of wor 
then you will never get very far. 

You can never get beyond the law of cause 
and effect. You wil become expert at what 
you practice. Your capacity to do things 
grows or dwindles with the amount you 
attempt to do. The more you try to do, the 
more you are able to do. The less you work, 
the less you want to. 

By constant sticking to it, the job that used 
to take the whole of your working day can 
be done in less than half, and that means 
that the remainder of your time you are 
able to make yourself worth still more. 

To hold a job—-any job—you have got to 
put your best into it, and if you don’t, don’t 
blame the other fellow, because he snapped 
up what you thought was your monopoly. In 
ninety-nine cases out a hundred, if you have 
not held your job down, it has been your 
own fault, and nobody else’s, 
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Standardisation. 


In this article the economy and convenience of standardis- 
ation is discussed. The various national and corporate 
movement toward this end are dealt with. 


By Davip W. CADDICK. 


O sociological tendency is more in evidence 
than standardisation of products and of 
methods. Mass production by machinery 

bas made possible a wide range of ready-made 
boots, hats and wearing apparel. Although 
standardised suits are more popular in the United 
States than in this country, they are being ın- 
creasingly used by our people, while probably 
more than half the overcoats bought are ready- 
made. 

THE INCREASING CASE FOR STANDARD MODELS. 

Standard models of women’s frocks, tailor-mades 
and cloaks are everywhere cn sale. Most of the 
underwear and haberdashery for both sexes is of 
standard sizes. Ewen for food, grading, registered 
brands and State analytical requirements are 
creating the need for standardisation. 

Multiple retail trading concerns with branches 
in most suburbs and ın many provincial towns 
have sprung up to exploit the new possibilities. 

Whatever may be urged against this significant 
trend of the times with regard to food, drink and 
clothing, for less intimate branches of manufacture, 
standardisation has increased, is increasing, and 
looks like superseding old methods for most classes 
of goods. 

In engineering and chemical manufactures 
standardisation has progressed marvellously during 
the present century. Such examples as Ford, 
Morris-Cowley, and Citrden motor-cars are 
apparent to everyone. What is less realised is 
the amount of energy and endeavour expended by 
manufacturers, consultants and trade associations 
to effect economy by standardisation. 

Much wastefulness results from unnecessary 
duplication of sizes of materials and parts. By 
determining a number of standard measurements 
and sizes the cost to both producer and user is 
reduced. 

MR. HOOVER'S POLICY. 

Mr. Hoover, the Umited States Secretary of 
Commerce, has rightly said that “to have estab- 
lished interchangeability of all bolts and nuts of 
the United States, so that the bolt, nut, or nipple 
of a given dimension will screw on to every bolt 
or pipe of the same dimension, has been one of 
those unsung accomplishments that have done 
more for public welfare than most of the oratory 
for a yeaz.” 

c 


Though the idea was born in Britain at the 
beginning of this century, and, as will be realised 
from the statement below, our achievements in the 
direction of standardisation are praiseworthy, it is 
in the United States that simplification is bemg 
most energetically pursued. 


The government department, over which Mr. 
Herbert Hoover presides, has conducted vigorous 
and untiring propaganda to this end for five years. 
By its completeness, vast reforms in manufacture 
have been made possible, all cheapening production 
without reducing wages; which, indeed have 
constantly risen in relation to the cost of lving 
since 1920. Nothing affecting the reduction of 


, waste is deemed to be beyond the activities of the 


department. 


Hence, the relation of transport facilities to 
distribution, developments in electrical power, the 
question of seasonal employment of workers, co- 
operative marketing, and more uniformity in 
grades, sizes and varieties, are all considered. 


Still more far-reaching is the interest shown in 
supplies and prices of raw matenals. We need 
not agree with Mr. Hoover’s attack on the 
Stevenson scheme for restriction of rubber output. 
but we can admire the thorough way in which he 
looks after the interests of American manufac- 
turers, 


BRITISH ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Let us, however, remember what bas already 
been achieved here. The secretary of the British 
Engineering Standards Association has defined its 
main object as “the elimination of waste of time 
and material involved in the production of a 
multiplicity of sizes and qualities for one and the 
same purpose, the fixing of the dimensions of 
component parts where interchangeability 1s 
necessary, the setting up of standards of perform- 
ance, whereby comparisons can be made with 
equity, and the defining of attainable quality of 
material, which involves unification of tests.” 


In 1901, the Institution of Civil Engineers 
appointed a committee to inquire into the advisa- 
bility of standardising rolled sections for structural 
work. It was found necessary to consider three 
distinct kinds of sectional material, viz.: for bridge 
and building construction, for railway rolling stock 
and for ship building. . 
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Sub-committees were appointed with members 
representing the Admiralty, “Board of Trade, 
Lloyds, Bureau Veritas, the British Corporat-on. 
the Steelmakers’ Association, Merchants ard Ship- 
Duilders, as well as nominees of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Iron and Steel Institute and the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects. 


After collecting information from the manufac- 
turers it was found that there were wide variations 
in the profiles of equal and unequal angles. To 
reduce differences ıt was decided that no flanges 
should be tapered, and that the radu at root and 
ttoe should be standardised. 


ILLOYDS' RULES FOR SHIPBUILDING. 


Thicknesses of -the parallel flanges were deter- 


mined for angles covering an adequate :ange of 
sizes. The sketches in Lloyds’ rules for ship- 
building, giving the proportions for bulb tees, 
‘plates and angles were practically adopted by the 
committee. 


Channels, girders, T and Z sections were hike- 
‘wise standardised. Tramway rail sections were 
‘actually reduced from seventy-five to five. It was 
pointed out by the steel-makers that under the old 
chaotic system eight-tenths of the special rolls cut 
for unusual sections were never used again, and 
that the cost of a set of rolls was about £200. 
‘Consequently reductions in the number of com- 
imercial sizes resulted in substantial savings. 
Weights and tests were made uniform. 


‘Once this first important step was accomplished, 
‘the work of standardisation was extended to cover 
an enormous range of engineering products. Round 
bars and all kinds of sectional material were 
included; bolts, nuts and threads, tests for forgings 
and castings; specifications for brands of iron and 
steel; tests for steel plates; rails and tram rails; 
component parts for locomotives; tyres, axles and 
springs; cast-iron pipes; motors, cables, tele- 
graphs and telephones; cement; were all 
standardised. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 


British standard specifications now include gas 
and oi] engines for electrical plant and for three 
types of heavy oil engines. Also, for reciprocating 
steam engines for electrical plant, this being the 
revision of a specification first issued in 1909, 
And so ıt goes on. 


Fach specification is sold to the public at a 
small charge, usually ls. 2d., and is obtainable 
from the Secretary of the British Engineering 
Standards Association, 28 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W., who will also supply a list of standardised 
products, many of which are naw included in the 
catalogues of manufacturers. 


At Wembley Exhibition (1924), firms like the 
Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Lad., Dorman Long & Co., 
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Ltd., and others were showing samples of the new 
Bnitish standard steel sections. 

Evidence given before the Royal Commussion 
on the Coal Industry revealed the need for 
standardisation in one direction. Of 1,400,000 
railway wagons used in this country, half belong 
to private owners, comprising fifty-seven different 
types. The Chairman (Sir Herbert Samuel) 
rightly asked if all these variations were necessary. 

An executive board to be set up by the Govern- 
ment to reorganise the’ national system of 
electricity generation and distribution will aim at 
the standardisation of current frequency ın all 
areas. There are at present some seventeen 
varying frequencies in use. -Ihe cost will be 
large, probably not less than £ 10,000,000; but the 
work will be spread over half-a-dozen years, 
Ultimately the number of generating stations will 
be reduced to about sixty. This scheme 
will standardise generating stations and electrical 
apparatus, and consumers’ supplies of electricity 
will be appreciably cheapened. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS, 


When the British Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation was founded, by Sir John Wolf Barry, it 
was heartily supported by the Earl of Balfour, 
then Prime Minister, whose Government voted 
£3,000 to assist the organisation. The grant 
afterwards declined to £500, and is now only 100 
guineas a year, though the government of India 
votes £500 and the Crown Colonies £250 per 
annum. 

Contributions are also received from engineering 
bodies, railway companies, trade associations and 
individual manufacturers. Compared: with this 
meagre State support.the United. States 1s spend- 
ing £20,000 a year, and the Government of 
Australia £5,000 a year, to promote simplification 
in industrial methods. 


Reflections. 


HE only utterly impotent life ıs the loose life, 
the life that has no centre, no rest, no point 
of obligation, no link of enslavement. 


™ = * 


One of the mistakes that poison home life is the 
unwillingness to yield in unimportant trifles. The 
desire always to have one’s own way 1s very far 
from the way of life. 

* * 4 


Courage and faith beget energy and power: 
energy and power rightly directed bring success 
Such, as a rule, are the successful people—successful 
simply by way of natural law. 


k k + 


The whole scheme of our voluntary actions; all 
that we do from morning to mght of every day, 
is beyond doubt entrusted to our control. And from 
our inmost consciousness we do know that, whenever 
we will, we can make ourselves execute whatever 
we approve and strangle in its buth whatever we 
abhor. ° 


Income Tax, Schedules A, B, D and E. 


The Treatment of the -Charge in Commercial Accounts. 


By W. REGINALD BRAY. 


I.—SCHEDULE “D.” 


N many profit and loss accounts of companies, 
partners and one man firms, one sees the charge 
for income tax, schedule “ D,” figuring therein. 

It would appear that in each case stated above 

a false impression of the profits 1s given. 

A few instances will show exactly what happens 

under the old method. 


(A) A Limited Liability Company, paying 
dividends “free of tax.” 


It is usual to show these dividends as deductions 
in the ‘appropriation account,” without having 
due regard to the fact that in effect the company 
have acted as tax collectors for the inland revenue, 
and therefore the “income tax account ” has not 
been credited with its due proportion of tax 
collected from the shareholders. 


In this case a company adopting this method, 


will show a very large charge for income tax in 
its profit and loss account. 
Presuming, therefore, that the whole of 
the profits on E amounted to £15,000 








And the expenses to.. ... £5,000 
Income tax to ep se 1,000 
6 000 
The net profit would be ... £9,000 


If the “free of tax” dividends of, say, £2,000 
-had been grossed up, the income tax charge would 
have been credited with £500 (if the standard rate 
of tax was 4/- in the pound), and the net profit of 
£9,000 shown above would have been £9,500. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that income tax 
should be deleted from the general profit and loss 
account, and shown in the appropriation account. 


(B) A Limited Liability Company paying 
dividends “less tax.” 


It has always been the practice to gross up 
dividends when paid “less tax” so that the true 
gross dividend appears in the appropriation 
account. 

(c) A Limited Liability Company paying 
dividends on vartous classes of shares, 

ti 33 $i ” 

some free of tax,’ others less tax. 


This again would entirely upset the calculation 
in arnving at the income tax charge and shows the 
inconsistency of dealing with this question on the 
old lines, especially with regard to “ free of tax” 
dividends. 


There is only one way, therefore, of treating this 
charge correctly, viz.: to gross up all dividends, 
whether they are paid “free of tax” or “less tax,” 


‘and to place the income tax charge (if any) in the 


appropriation account. 

After all, the inland revenue are in effect partici- 

pating in the profits as well as the shareholders. 
(D) Partnership Businesses. 

In this case, the income tax liability, when 
ascertained, should be debited to the partners’ 
drawing accounts. 

Ascertain the liability of the firm in respect of 
income tax after effect has been given to all the 
allowances to which each partner 1s entitled and 
then apportion the tax payable between them 
according to the allowances applicable to each, 

(E) One Man Businesses. 

In view of the foregoing examples the best plan 
to adopt is to omit this charge entirely from the 
business accounts, unless it ıs dealt with as 
explained in example (D), for the charging of this 
item may cause the using of incorrect figures in 
arriving at the " goodwill” or “sale price ” of the 
business. 

In any event this figure would not be the correct 
one with regard to tax on profits of the business, 
for it may include tax on income from private 
investments and would obviously be arrived at 
after taking into account all personal allowances. 


I].—SCHEDULE “A.” 

Tax charged under this schedule is obviously a 
charge on the business if the assessment on 
which the tax is based 1s ın respect of “ business 
premises.” 


Ill.—ScHEDULE “B.” 


The same remarks apply as in schedule “ A,” 
but it would appear that where the taxpayer has 
the option of being assessed under schedule “ B ” 
or schedule “ D,” the procedure as explained under 
schedule “ D” should be adopted. 


IV.—ScHEDULE “E.” 


This tax is only amother form of paying 
additional remuneration/as far as the accounts are 
concerned, and shouldbe included with “ salaries,” 
“ directors’ fees” And “commission,” or with 
whatever account fo which the tax 1s applicable. 


y 
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WOMEN’S PAGE. 


Advertising as a Career 
for Women. 


N America, the possibilities of advertising as a 
profession for women are better understood 
than in England. In that great country there 

are numerous women engaged not only in produc- 
ing advertisements, but as advertising consultants 
to the big stores and other important undertakings. 
Their salaries, frequently, run well into four 
figures. Here, the number of women who really 
count in the advertising world is relatively small, 
but ıt is a sign of the times that the proportion 1s 
far higher than in commerce generally. 


A WOMAN’S UNDERSTANDING OF WOMEN. 


Yet, advertising 1s a profession specially adapted 
for women. Women do most of the buying of 
advertised goods, naturally a woman can enter 
into the pyschology of ber own sex, and divine the 
motive power that influences her both tempera- 
mentally and personally, better than a man, although 
a man often shows an uncanny perception of the 
impulses which prompt the actions of woman- 
hood. 

The average woman, usually, 1s very sensitive 
to “atmosphere,” and there 1s generally ‘ atmos- 
phere ” in the successful advertisement. By this 
is meant the correct presentation of salient facts, 
the linking up of cause and effect, and the pro- 
vision of a suitable, or desirable background to the 
articles advertised. 

Thus, the picture of a beautiful baby iJlustrating 
the advertisement of a baby’s food, a delightful 
orchard with that of jams and Jellies, a pretty face 
and graceful figure with becoming hats and frocks. 
The average woman immediately identifies her 
own baby with that of the infant portrayed, 
provided, of course, that the particular food is 
patronised by her, and herself with the lovely lady 
in Messrs. Blank’s advertisements, 1f and when she 
treats herself to one of their incomparable hats 
and gowns. 

THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 

Advertising men fully realise this power of 
suggestion, and have always exploited it, but it is 
doubtful whether they really understand how 
closely these things,are bound up in the average 
woman’s mind with the merits of the articles 
advertised. a 

Glancing through the advertisement pages of a 
well-known American woman’s journal, one is 
immediately struck with ‘the fact that the 
advertisers of America have assimilated that 
knowledge. Most of them, in natter, design and 

\ 


\ 
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make-up, are obviously meant to appeal to women 
alone, and in most instances, probably, women are 
responsible for them. 

If advertising 1s as has been said, “the art of 
addressing an imaginary person possessing qualities 
peculiar to the type to whom your advertisement 
is addressed,” then it 1s a task peculiarly suitable 
to be undertaken by women. For if they lack 
originality and initiative (a statement which, how- 
ever frequently declared, is open to doubt), they 
have feminine imagination and can put themselves 
in the other woman's place with greater facility 
than a man can do, besides being possessed of ap 
instinctive knowledge of her thought processes. 

In a really well-written advertisement facts 
may count first, but there are ways and ways of 
presenting facts. The emotional note carefully 
used can be applied successfully to modern adver- 
tising. Women who as frejuently as men are the 
authors of “best sellers,” should excel at this 
kind of advertising. 

THE RIGHT TEMPERAMENT. 


That inate desire to look attractive, the intense 
satisfaction experienced by the average woman 
when she has succeeded in obtaining what she 
deems the best for the money, Jn food, furniture, 
or furs, by dint of thought and speculation, ıs part 
of life to a woman. Can the average man enter 
into it? To most men it would appear trivial, but 
trivial things make up many a woman's life, and 
the astute advertising woman does not lose sight 
of the fact. 

Emunently fitted thus by temperament, and an 
intimate knowledge of the little weaknesses of her 
own sex, a woman has many advantages over man 
for some kinds of work in the profession of 
advertising, and, in the near future, should make 
more headway in it than she has done hitherto. 


The Tele-Maid. 


HE temporary telephone maid is the very 

f newest idea, and should prove a great boon to 
the harassed housewife. The ‘‘ telemaid,” as 

she is called by the organisers of the scheme, 

is not intended to become a permanency in any home, 
but in answer to a telephone S O S she will drop 
wn and tidy up the house, cook a meal, or even look 
after the children whilst mother takes an afternoon 


off. 
“ Bright, capable, service by the hour, half-day or 
the day,” 1s the motto of the ‘‘ telemaid,’? who 1s 
likely to do much to help to solve the work problem 
in many servantless homes. The telemaid, however, 
must be looked upon as a bird of passage, for 
although she can be “booked,” as it were, at a 
moment’s notice, her engagement automatically ter- 
minates as the clock strikes six. She keep “ busines3 
girl ” hours, and during one week ‘her posts are 
likely to be numerous—-from an engagement to dress 
the hair of a society beauty, to, say, an hour’s ironing 
at a little servantless home in Suburbia As a 
temporary domestic help im time of difficulty the 
telemaid will be invaluable —The Daily News, 


What is the £ s. d. Value of Your 
Office Output? 


Many firms that analyse the output per head of the factory, down 
to decimal points, have no similar method in the office. In 
this article a simple method of doing this is explained. 


By F. J. LAMBERT, A.C.I1.S. 


ACTORY output ıs a matter which now 
receives universal attention, and in a 
mcdern business of any size at all 

neither trouble nor expense is spared in 
recording and checking it. Office output, on 
‘ the other hand, receives little or no attention, 
and very seldom is any effort made to ascer- 
tain general output figures, let alone detailed 
Statistics. 


THE LOSS IN THE OFFICE. 

It is difficult to account for this difference 
an attitude, for office expense is generally no 
small item and the economies which can be 
effected by means of output supervision are 
considerable. It is not overstating the case 
to say that many business firms, efficient and 
progressive in other directions, lose hundreds 
of pounds annually solely through failure to 
check office output, in spite of the fact that 
the necessary mechanism need be neither 
costly nor elaborate. 

An illustration, from the writer’s own 
experience, may not be out of place. Ina 
business employing a large clerical staff, the 
duties of the statistical department included 
the transfer of simple details from small 
standard sized forms to the appropriate cards 
of an extensive index. After the forms were 
sorted into alphabetical order of names, the 
index, which was, of course, already in the 
same order, was entered up section by 
section. 

The inflow of forms was contmuous 
throughout the week, and the number was 
considerable, averaging 1,500 to 2,000 a day. 
The work was carried out by a staff of girl 


clerks, of average intelligence and ability, | 


under the supervision of a department head, 
but no attempt was made to record individual 
output. 


DETAILED INFORMATION. 


Although the general discipline and control 
were satisfactory, ıt was felt that it would 
be interesting and possibly valuable to have 
detailed information as to individual and 
departmental outputs, and a record system 


was therefore introduced as an experiment. 
The mechanism was simple and inexpensive, 
and its upkeep required very little extra work 
and time. 

An ordinary exercise book was ruled up 
with columns for the names of the staff con- 
cerned, the output for each day of the week, 
and the weekly total, one page being allocated 
to each week. 

The accompanying illustration will enable 
this to be easily understood. Each member 
of the entering staff was instructed to retain 
the forms dealt with during the day, and to 
hand them to the department head first thing 
next morning. The latter ascertained the 
number of forms handed in by each clerk by 
the simple expedient of measuring the heighi 
of the pile in inches and converting this into 
numbers by multiplying it by a fixed average 
figure, which, of course, was arrived at in 
the first instance by counting the number of 
forms in a carefully measured plie. 


THE RECORD BOOK. 

As the forms were all printed on paper of 
uniform make, this average hgure was always 
sufficiently accurate for all general purposes, 
particularly as the output figures were large 
enough to render any slight error immaterial. 


Week ending March 2oth, 1926. 
Miss J. Wilson 410 400 4090 475 505 250 2530 
Miss A. Alnut 420 425 460 410 450 270 2435 
Miss B. E. James 390 380 4395 420 400 200 2185 


i RI mR tee | AAMT (AM 


Totals 1220 1205 1345 1305 1355 720 7150 


eI I eH apap HEHE SHH 
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An illustration of the Output Record Book refctred to 
in the accompanying article, 


After entering the figures jf the record 
book each morning, the department head sent 
in a return to the office mahager, giving the 
names of the clerks engaged on the work the 
previous day and the ovtput achieved by each, 
this being later retyfned to the department 
with any comments; as to good or bad work, 
which were thought necessary. At the week- 
end the columns of she record book were 
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totalled and cross cast, and the gross output 
included in the departmental staf report. 

The result of the introduction of the system 
was frankly astonishing, and ıt was mme- 
diately realised that, far from being of en 
experimental nature, the system must become 
an integral part of the office organisation. 

In the first place the record book threw a 
searchlight upon the work of individual mem- 
bers of the staff and brought to light 
differences ın output which were hitherto 
unknown and unsuspected. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 

The aa worker, who had been regarded 
as steady but dull, and certainly not above 
average, was found to be turning out figures 
which were consistently far in excess of those 
of many of the apparently smarter and more 
capable clerks, while on the other hand, the 
girl with a gift for having a good time without 
appearing to do so, received unexpected and 
unwelcome lhmelight. 

The system showed the exact value to the 
hrm of each clerk, on the only basis which 
really counts, namely, that of work done in 
return for the wages paid. 

Secondly, as a corollary to the above, the 
management was provided with figures about 
which there could be no argument, when it 
came to the question of taking up the qualit 
of the work done by any member of the staff. 

Every manager who has endeavoured to 
speed up the work of his staff with a view to 
increasing the output of the office or of some 
department therem, has encountered the 
dificulty of finding any real basis for com- 
plaint, apart from general discipline or 
obvious slackness. 

However certain he may be in his own 
mind that a certain clerk is not pulling his or 
her weight, he finds it very A aT to give 
any proof in support of his contention, with 
the result that the clerk who ıs taken to task 
for poor output is left with a feeling of 
injustice which does not further the main 
object which the manager has in view. It 
1» here that the output record system comes 
into its own, for ıt supplies actual figures, 
showing the clerk’s output in comparison with 
that of others engaged, on the same work, 
about which there can be no complaint, for 
it ıs impossible to offer excuses or explana- 
tions in the face of figures taken from the 
clerk’s own completed forms. ‘‘ Figures,” 
one might say, ‘‘ speak louder than words.” 
This advantage of the system is too obvious 
to require further emphasis. 


NECESSARY RECORDS. 
It should be mentioned, however, that to 
make the scheme completely effective in this 
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respect, 1t 1s necessary for the department head 
to make a note in the respective column to 
indicate the actual hours worked ın the special 
cases where a clerk is engaged on other duties 
or 1s absent from business for a part of a day. 

The third great advantage of the introduc- 
tion of the system was the immediate and 
almost startling effect on output. Realising 
that their individual output was known and 
watched by those in authority, the staff 
put more effort into the work and quickly 
found that they were capable of turning out 
much higher figures than had previously been 
thought possible. 

The poor worker took warning, and, realis- 
ing that an increase in output was necessary 
if she were to retain her position, worked as 
she had never done before, while the good 
worker, stirred by the feeling of competition, 
strove both to improve on her own previcus 
figures and to outdistance those of others. 

So radical was the effect that, only a few 
months after the system was first brought into 
operation, the average output per unit had 
almost doubled itself and ıt was found pos- 
sible to deal with the same amount of work 
with a considerably reduced staff, the remain- 
ing clerks being drafted to other duties. 

The resultant saving ın wages cost in a 
year was very considerable, and yet the 
economy was gained with no loss in any other 
direction, for the quality and accuracy of the 
work was easily maintained by the usual 
departmental supervision. 


LESSENED NEED OF DISCIPLINE. 
The system had other advantages. When 
staff are working on an output basis the same 
strict control of discipline 1s not necessary, and 
the personal supervision of the office manager 
may be dispensed with to a very large extent 
because the staff have got to get through their 
work if they are to maintain their figures, 
whether they are strictly watched or not. 

The daily return is all that the manager 
needs to watch, and this requires but a minute 
or so while seated at his own desk. 

Again, a system of control based on output 
figures 1s good for the morale of the office as 
a whole for it promotes a feeling of justice and 
fair play which 1s essential to a healthy work- 
ing atmosphere. Nothing is more harmful to 
an office than that the idea should gain currency 
that good work is not appreciated and that 
bad work passes unnoticed; once allowed to 
spread, it eats lıke a canker ito the loyalty 
and willingness of the staff and so, indirectly, 
but none the less certainly, into profits. 


(Continued on page 192) 


The Basic Principles of Insurance. 


Throughout all economic and commercial life the two great 
values of insurance have been its influence in welding the. 
community together, and its aid toward enterprise 
and adventure. 


By ARTHUR WARD BASSET. 


NSURANCE 1s a social act which not only 
helps to bring humanity together, but 
which also enables humanity to reach out 

In new departure and new enterprise. It 
builds the community ; ıt backs the pioneer, 

Consider two important acts of insurance : 

(1) Protection against fire, and (2) Protection 
against loss of cargo. 


TWO ACTS OF INSURANCE. ; 

In the first of these a hundred owners of 
houses make a compact with each other, 
something hke this: ‘‘ During the course of 
so many years, ıt 1s almost certain one of us 
will have his house burnt out. That loss may 
mean ruin to the sufferer. 

‘" But not only does one man lose heavily by 
the fire, but during all the years that precede 
it and follow it, all his fellows are haunted with 
the fear that their houses may be burnt down. 

Nor 1s there any kind of relief to the others 
when the house of one man 1s destroyed, 
because there 1s no law that makes the many 
escape through the sufferings of one. Twenty 
years may pass and the whole hundred escape 
loss, but when one home is burnt down, a 
second fire, affecting another of the group, 
may occur within a few hours.”’ 

Hence the compact underlying insurance. 
In effect the group band themselves together 
and say, ‘‘ We don’t know who will lose his 
property in this way, but whoever it may be, 
each one will subscribe a part of the money 
that 1s needed to make the loss good.”’ 


THE UNDERLYING COMPACT. 

This is the underlying compact. It 1s 
merely a matter of arrangement, that the 
work involved in the agreement ıs done by an 
office or a company, and also that, for con- 
venience, instead of each one paying a 
proportionate share of the loss to the sufferer 
when the fire has occurred, sums sufficient to 
cover the probable amount of the liability are 
paid into a central fund by easy instalments, 
so that losses can be made good as they 
occur, 


This arrangement, because ıt makes the 
many bear the loss of the few, drives the 
whole body together and becomes a means of 
mutual aid and protection. 

Insurance also enables the pioneer or 
adventurer to take risks which would be too 
great for him to take were he not supported. 

Thus, the merchant who Alls his boat with a 
precious cargo, encouraged by prospects of 
gaiming profit, would need to limut the size of 
his shipload or add to his prices a wildly 
improper charge were he obliged to stand the 
whole peril of storm and shipwreck. 

But behind him are a band of men who say, 
in effect, ‘‘ Promise to give us a part of the 
profit, if you get through without disaster, and 
we, on our part, will promise you that we will 
bear our shares of the loss if your cargo is 
destroyed or damaged.”’ 


THE PLACE OF THE UNDERWRITER. 

Thus came into existence one of the oldest 
forms of insurance. The underwriter or 
insurer 1s rarely a sharer in the profit of the 
voyage in the precise way in which a partner 
shares. That is to say he takes the nsk of 
the goods being lost or damaged ; he does not 
take the risk of their being sold at too low a 
price to earn a profit, 

But, as in the course of many voyages, the, 
merchants make profits or could not contin 
in business. These profits are charged 3 
the cost of insurance or underwriting. 

So it will be seen that a merchant w 
£10,000 at risk in a single cargo, b 
say, 4300 to a number of under 
secure against loss should th 
wrecked, while of a hundred 
each guarantees to pay 4100 
consideration of receiving 
profits as are to be earned 
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unlikely that ın three cases he will have to 
pay for the full loss of the amount he guaran- 
tees. 

The figures here given are, of course, only 
illustrative, and have no necessary relation to 
actual rates. 

These two acts—-one ın which the com- 
munity of near neighbours pool their risks, 
and the other in which scattered and bold 
adventurers are backed by men who take 
small shares in the venture, are both social 
acts, moral in thew effect, and tending to 
create the spirit of co-operation and comrade- 
ship that makes for advance. 


A FALSE SIMILE. 

Comparison is often made between insur- 
ance and gambling, but the merest examuna- 
tion shows that though there is a resemblance 
upon the surface, in principle the two are 
precisely opposite. Gambling consists in 
taking risks where it ıs easy to avoid them ; 
insurance consists in changing risks, by means 
of a wise use of the law of averages, into as 
near approach to certainties as it is possible to 
bring them. 

Insurance, besides being social, is highly 
eeconomic. 

In the case of a bold adventure, such as 
that of trusting a valuable cargo upon the 
waters, if the merchant must take the whole 
risk of storm and shipwreck, he must provide 
for exorbitant profits. 

The moment, however, his risks are limited 
to those that belong to actual trading and he 
as unaffected by the perils of the sea, he can 
afford to sell at a reasonable margin of profit. 

Equally, too, when underwriters find that, 
with 4300 coming in from a hundred separate 
risks of £100 each, they have not to pay out 
more than, say, #100—and this fact is 
evidenced by transactions over a series of 
ears—prices of insurance can be reduced. 
These two examples are here taken because 
illustrate the base idea of insurance: (1) 
g risks for the benefit of all, and (2) 
the adventure of the bold for the aid 
rise. 


NT OF AN AUTHORITY. | 
t of these, we are a people who 
incing. There is hardly an 
g to home or localized being 
ot now be made a subject 
rotection. 

of our great insurance 
that any disaster or 
ly common to form 
portant enough to 
On the other 




















hand, any number of unconsidered risks that 
may assail any of us can be lumped together 
and dealt with en masse. 

Thus a man can insure his plate glass 
window in a special policy; equally, he can 
protect his home from loss by a flood under a 
“blanket ’? policy, ın which such a loss 1s 
reckoned as one out of many equally unhkely. 

It is probably in the other part of insurance 
that we shall see the greatest opportunities 
of expansion during the near future, 

Let us take three points: (1) The whole 
world wants British goods ; (2) Many British 
factories are idle; (3) Giving credit abroad is 
risky. 

Here, in these three facts, is gathered up a 
real problem for a commercial nation. To 
some extent the way out can be found m 
government loans to other nations (which 
really mean sending out British goods on 
credit given or guaranteed by our govern- 
ment), 

But the real objection to government loans 
is that too easily such loans can be sent out in 
manufactured articles such as governments 
can buy, while it is not as easy to arrange that 
they hal be sent out in goods that foreign 
merchants buy. 

THE WORK THE COMPANY CAN DO. 
Thus, a loan to a Balkan state, contrived 


‘with a Balkan government, can almost 


naturally mean that British armament works 
shall be kept busy. This kind of loan is not 
productive and gives no real impetus to trade. 
On the other hand it causes new difficulties. 
But where such a loan means that other 
nations ‘can buy our implements and 
machinery, our engines and rails, and increase 
their own productive power, then the small 
initial loan can set a ball of trade rolling that 
increases simultaneously the power of the 
borrowing nation to repay its ache and to buy 
our goods in larger volume. 

The place where government guarantee can 
conceivably assist ordinary trade is the place 
where the natural ally of the foreign trader— 
that is, the underwriter and insurer—can 
made to take reasonable, if rather large, risks 
with greater courage. 

During the war he government’s guarantee 
behind the underwriting of cargoes enabled 
Britain to feed herself, in spite of the sub- 
marine menace. 

British trade needs some such backing at 
the present time. There is a world demand 
for British goods among nations too poor to 
pay cash for them. 

t is up to underwriters and insurers to 
evolve a scheme that can make foreign. credit- 
giving a means for increasing foreign trade. 


The Essentials of a Business Letter. ¿+ 
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Though the natural ability to write a compelling business le 
may be rare, and the ideal correspondent a unique person: 
these are some important points that once mastered, 
can enable all of us to become fairly capable 


in this 


work. 


By W. J. WESTON, M.A. B.Sc. 


USINESS consists of buying and selling, 
of bargaining. The bargaining ıs, to 
an mcreasıng extent, done through 

writing. The letters that pass between buyer 
and seller are such as are connected with the 
bargaining. Most of them are simple enough; 
anyone who has command of a reasonable stock 
of words and can combine these words into 
understandable sentences can write them. 


FORM LETTERS. 

The printed form, made applicable to the 
matter in hand by the mere insertion of words 
or figures, are indeed quite adequate for such. 
There are, for instance, offers of goods for 
money or of money for goods. There are the 
regular statements of accounts, mere formal 
requests for payment, requests that in the vast 
majority of cases are complied with as a matter 
of course and in an equally formal manner. 

Other business letters there are, though, the 
writing of which calls for more than an ability 
to write clear Enghsh. The writing of a letter 
in answer to a complaint, for example, calls 
for what is not born in all of us. It calls for 
an ability to see from another’s point of view, 
an ability to be courteous, though irritation 
is natural and pardonable; an ability, in short, 
to keep the customer while adjusting his com- 
plaint. 

Such a letter calls for tact; that is, tact 
which, even though not inherent, can be culti- 
vated. Writing a letter with the object of 
extending sales, again, seems to call for so 
much ingenuity, and asks for so great a 
knowledge of human nature, that ponderous 
volumes have been written upon salesmanship 
by letter. The problem being to persuade one 
with whom we cannot make personal contact, 
who, maybe, has knowledge neither of us nor 
our goods, who,1s not, at the moment, inter- 
ested in the least in our projects, how shall we 
proceed? How shall we kindle such interest 
as will result in the action we desire? 


A BISHOPS LETTER. 
The Bishop of London knows how, He was 
writing to the Editor of “ The Times,” and 


through him to a wide public, some of whom 
have money to spare for objects that can be 
made to appeal to them. Here 1s the letter .— 


Valley Farm Camp, 
Clacton-on-Sea, 
August 4th, 1925. 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Su,—For thity years the Seaside Camps Com- 
mittee has provided happy and healthy holidays for 
boys who live in the poorer parts of London. J am 
just spending a few days with 400 of these boys at 
our camp at Clacton-on-Sea, and I wish that more 
of our London people could see the camp, with the 
cheery groups of lads, bathing, playing cricket and 
football, at their camp sing-songs, or at evening 
prayer in the open air, under the stars At our 
camp at Walmer there has been a great increase m 
numbers, but money is sorely needed for the extra 
equipment urgently necessary. 

May I explain that the boys pay the full cost of 
food and railway out of their own earnings, and 
that 1,000 new subscribers of £1 each would solve 
the equipment problem and permit this splendid 
work to meet the ever-growing demand? The 
Treasurer, Seaside Camps for London Working 
Boys, 55, Chancery Lane, W.C.2, will gratefully 
acknowledge subscriptions or donations. I feel sure 
that the ever-generous public will help us to send 
thousands more London boys away for a much-needed 
holiday. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. F. LONDON, President, London Division, 
Church Lad’s Brigade. 


THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 

The purpose 1s to wheedle pounds from 
people’s pockets. Is the letter likely to effect 
that purpose? We must presume that many 
will read the letter who knew nothing of the 
holiday camp; will it kindle interest in them, 
will it in many instances cause them to take 
the course suggested? Many, too, well know 
that some such societies as the Church Lads’ 
Brigade are in being and are, maybe, doing 
good work for the community; does the letter 
fix the floating ideas, give them definition, 
and lead to a practical interest? In short, 1s 
the letter adequate for its purpose? 

You will agree that the answer to all these 
questions ıs ‘‘ Yes.” 

The first paragraph is a delightful sketch of 
the work. - Interest being kindled, comes the 
very effective appeal for funds, an appeal the 
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‘cote effective because of the quiet confidence 

. its success. The public is, as it were, put 
upon its honour and must send up its pounds. 

The good man is doing admirable work as a 
bishop; but a great salesman was lost in him. 

The business letters that clamour urgently 
for tact and thought, for a sympathetic know- 
ledge of human nature, are of many kinds. 
You cannot with any success arrange them in 
a few neatly-ordered compartments, placing 
this, bent on stimulating a despondent sales- 
man to renewed efforts, among the inspira- 
tional ones; that, renewing an unsuccessful 
assault upon a yet unconvinced but possible 
buyer, among the follow-up letters. 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN OLD-TIME ADVISER. 

The attempts at classifying are of no more 
use than the minute discriminations in the old 
letter-writing books. These gave directions 
for writing a “ friendly letter or a commenda- 
tory one (this is to commend to your good self, 
my friend Mr. J. Robinson), or reproving, 
objugatory Gn which I scold my reader for his 
delinquencies), consolatory, castigatory (where 
T mete out the punishment so well deserved, 
admonishing, threatening or _ vituperatory 
(when I revile and abuse), laudatory (when I 
praise and acclaim), persuasive, begging, 
questioning, answering, accusing, depending, 
congratulatory or ioving.”’ 

The ingenious author of the division himself 
confesses to its inevitable drawback by admit- 
ting the term “mixed,” a term applicable to 
most of the letters we write. To discuss the 
kinds of business letters, indeed, and to give 
prescriptions for their writing ıs about as use- 
less a task as one can enter upon. 

The prescriptrons are all summed up in tke 
direction: state your business in straightfor- 
ward English, and as shortly as is consistent 
with clearness. Have your matter clear in 
your own mind; express yourself in such 
manner that your thoughts are carried unim- 
paired into the mind of your correspondent; 
having said intelligently what you had to say, 
take your courteous leave. 


THE LIMIT OF ORIGINALITY. 

No book can give you model letters for every 
occasion 1n business. For business 1s infinitely 
varied. A book may show the usual form cf 
the ordinary letter, and that 1s altogether good. 

This form has been evolved as most suitable 
for business transactions; and we are probably 
wise to write as our correspondent expects us to 
write, instead of, in our anxiety to be original, 
writing in a manner of our own. Originality 
in a novel or a play we welcome. Originality 
in more complex business letters 1s good, too. 
It ıs out of place in the simpler, more formal 
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letters—in the great bulk of business letters, 
that 1s. Far better conform to custom. 

During the great war, clerks from a business 
house were taken temporarily to help in the 
Foreign Office, and ıt was one of these, brush- 
ing away the leisurely, dignified custom of the 
Foreign Office, and substituting the curt 
business phrases of his own, who caused amaze- 
ment to a foreign ambassador by writing, 
‘Yours to hand. Our Lord Curzon will 
attend you.’’ 

Establishing forms save time and trouble; 
they may also avoid possible law suits. 

Perhaps you will care to read the comments 
made by one who had obtained a quite unusual 
refusal of his work. You may not have had 
one of these disconcerting rejections, these eurt 
though courteous declinings that preserve a 
man’s modesty. Here is one for comparison 
with that below :— 

“ The editor presents his compliments and 
thanks for the opportunity of seeing the 
accompanying manuscripts. He regrets, how- 
ever, that he is unable to make use of it.” | 

The ‘American one 1s more elaborate. 

Recently I sent a striking article to an 
American review. As usual the editor 
“regretted,” but he did it in a way that 
almost restored my waning faith ın editorial 
nature. 


COURTESY ! 

To begin with, he sent ıt back ın a registered 
envelope. Thus he got in a subtle compliment 
to its value at the very outset, and the enclosed 
‘regrets ’’ did not belie the promise of their 
exterior. The article wasn’t ‘‘ unsuitable,’” 
one gathered that no more suitable article had 
ever reached the editorial desk, nor did lack 
of space crowd it out—the impression was 
rather that all else must have given place to 
this one magnum opus, but apparently circum- 
stances over which the editor had no control 
forced its reluctant return 

The keynote of the communication was 
saddened warmth. 

“ My dear sir,’’ wrote the editor, “ I have 
read with much interest your article and believe 
that I duly appreciate its excellences.’’ Note 
the modesty of this beginning. He is not 
absolutely confident of his ability to estimate 
at their true worth the merits of my article. 
Other editors, though totally incapable of 
appreciating my work, have never expressed a 
doubt of their ability to do so. 

Then came the pill—the rejection—but, oh! 
how carefully sugared. 

“ I fear, however, that the episode, though 
so interesting, 1s not one of so large a magni- 
tude in the eyes of the American reader that J 
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should feel justified in asking for the privilege 
of printing the article.’’ 

Isn’t that just the last word in flattering 
a He dares not ask for the privilege 
of printing it, but he contrives to give the 
impression that only the hopelessly circum- 
scribed horizons of an ignorant American 
public hold him back. 

Being an editor, he cannot escape the 
“ regrets.” They come in the final sentence; 
but even the old enemy is clad ın so new and 
kindly a guise as to be almost unrecognisable. 

“I therefore return it to you herewith with 
regrets and with thanks for the pleasure I have 
had in its perusal.’’ 

One can almost see him drop a tear on the 
manuscript as he reluctantly tucks it away in 
its registered envelope. 

For the first time in a long and bitter experi- 
ence I was almost (but not quite) constrained to 
believe that the editor really did regret. 


No Repeat Orders! Why ? 


By W. A. LAIDLAW. 


‘* “4&7 OU can scratch that name off the list right 
away. I’m certainly not going to see that 
firm again!” 

I immediately ran my pen through one of the 
names on the list of British manufacturing firms 
that I was showing to the speaker, an American 
buyer, for I knew only too well why he spoke in 
this way. Had I been in his place I think I would 
have said much the same to anybody who suggested 
that I saw the firm in question. 

This buyer was on his second buying trip to our 
shores. On his first visit, some six months 
previously, he had placed opening orders with a 
number of British manufacturers. 

As you must know, the tastes of the people of 
one country differ appreciably from the tastes of 
the people of another country. Thus, when an 
American buyer places orders for British products 
he often wants certain alterations made to the 
various items he buys. Sometimes these alterations 
seem very small and needless, but they have a vast 
effect on the sale of the goods. 

When this particular American placed his orders 
he explained to each manufacturer just how he 
wanted the goods made. And he impressed on 
them all most forcibly that he wanted his instruc- 
tions carried out to the letter. 

As a matter of fact, he was a little dubious about 
giving some of the orders. And he annoyed me 
not a little when he gave me his reasons. He told 
me that he did not feel as confident as he would 
like to, that his every instruction would be obeyed. 
I ridiculed such a suggestion, which I told him 
was absolutely unjustified, and laughed his fears 
away. ° 


When, a day or so later, the orders were con- 
oa in writing, the instructions were confirmed,. 
00, 

Furthermore, after he had left our shores, I 
pointed out to each manufacturer whom he had. 
favoured, that as the order was an opening one, 
much depended on the way it was filled. It was 
my turn to receive mild mdicule. I was assured 
that everything would be quite O.K. 

Yet, strange though it may seem, one concern— 
of whom, by the way, I have for many years held 
a very high opinion—proved to the buyer that his 
fears were perfectly justified ! 

When their goods were unpacked it was found 
that they were not made strictly according to the 
specifications on the order. Hence, the buyer’s 
determination not to see their lines on his second trip. 

An opening order is hard enough to get, and 
therefore it ıs unutterably foolish to fll it 
unsatisfactorily. 

When a manufacturer has had many dealings 
with a certain buyer it is, more or less, understood 
that he 1s allowed “a little rope.” But it is the 
height of foolishness for any manufacturer to 
deviate even the tiniest bit in the filling of an 
initial order—more especially when the buyer is 
thousands of miles away. 

It is hard to think of anything that hurtsa firm 
in a buyer’s eyes so much as sending out goods 
that are not absolutely in accordance with an 
opening order. This is the surest and most 
effective way to drive away repeat orders! 


James Douglas on Youth. 


N the years before the war there was no lack of 
ease and delight, leisure and pleasure, for the 
favoured youth of the upper classes and middle 

classes who found in the badge of the public school 
and the university a passport to all the professions, 
to the Church, to the law, to medicine, and to the 
Civil Service. Life is now a fight for the privileged 
few as well as for the unprivileged many. The 
Harrovian, the Etonian, and the Wykehamist are- 
matched with the multitude in the battle for biead 
and butter. 

It is no longer possible to play for safety and 
security in the pensionable service of the State The 
supply of simecures 1s shrinking. The drones and 
dunces are being combed out of every profession 

In business the struggle is as strenuous as it is in 
the professions There is no room for the easy-going 
idler or the self-indulgent parasite. Even for the 
energetic and industrious there is a long and uphill 
ordeal of patience and endurance. The ambitious 
young man must overcome obstacles which would 
have terrified the Victorian 

The post-war world is a fine arena for the strong, 
the resolute, the courageous, and the ascetic It offers 
prizes to the brave. It provides rewards for the 
undaunted. But it has no mercy for the slacker and 
the shirker, for the dissipated and the dissolute, for 
the wastrel and the ne’er-do-well. It gives its 
chances warily and wisely. The man who wilfully 
throws away his job finds it hard to get another, To 
be out is to be found out. 

There is no occupation which is 1mmune from the: 
severe test of efficiency. e 

bed 


Graphs that Tell the Truth. 


In this article the writer shows the essential elements of 


Graph construction, and explains how it 


is possible for 


Graphs built up in a faulty system to be entirely misleading. 


HE graph, or chart, which 

produces a wrong impression 

in the mind of the beholder 
is misleading and may, indeed, be 
very dangerous. 

The object of a graph 1s to 
convey, at a glance, the truth 
concerning a particular matter. 
The truth, that 1s to say, so far 
as it can be revealed by com- 
parison of the figures which 
indicate the course of events. 
Nevertheless, many a graph, 
although accurately plotted, 
creates a false impression and not 
a true one. 

Long ago, the business man, as 
well as the statistician, learned 
that, for many purposes, there 
must be included in the tables 
submitted for his consideration a 


percentage column. Take, for 
anstance, the following .— 
BIRMINGHAM BRANCH, 
T 163 n-- Net 

Year over Profit 
1921 .. 35,000 2,800 
1927 ee 30, 000 2,400 
1923 ... 32,000 2,560 
1924 .. 36,000 2,880 
1925 40,000 3,200 


It is not until the table bas 
been completed by the addition 
of a fourth column, as set out 


ibelow m 
BIRMINGHAM BRANCH 
Percentage 
Turn- Net Profiton 
Year over Profit Turnover 
1921 .. 35,000 2,800 74 
1922 ... 30,000 2,400 7k 
1923 ... 32000 . 2,560 7) 
1924 .. 36,000 2,880 74 
1925 40,000 3,200 74 


By J. ROBSON. 


or until the reader of the table 
has made corresponding calcula- 
tions for himself, that the true 
significance of the figures can be 
perceived. 

It is the necessity for a simular 
amplification which causes diff- 
culties in connection with graphs. 

Figure 1 is a graph on which 
the lines A and B indicate, re- 
spectively, the capital and the net 
profits of an imaginary firm at 
three different times. A glance 
at the figure seems sufficient to 
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Fig. 1 —-Capital and profits shown 
on ordinary graph paper. 


convince anyone that the capitali- 
sation of the firm is proceeding at 
a rate altogether disproportionate 
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Fig 2 —The same figures shown 
on semi-logarithmic paper 
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to the growth of the profits. It 
is not so, however. A close 
scrutiny of the figures and a 
calculation of the percentages 
will reveal that for each of the 
three years the profit is 7$ per 
cent. on the capital. 


This remarkable difference 
between the facts and the graph 
which 1s intended to exhibit them 
is disturbing, and the question 
naturally arises whether any 
system of charting 1s available 
which is not liable to such glaring 
defects. 


The ordinary type of graph 
becomes unreliable when com- 
parison has to be made between 
rates of rise or fall. Consider, 
however, the impression that is 
made by figure 2 where the parti- 
culars which serve as the data 
for figure 1 are transferred to 
graph paper ruled on a different 
principle. 


Here, the exactly parallel move- 
ments of capital and profits are 
at once apparent. 


The graph paper used for figure 
2 is known as semi-logarithmic, 
The essential difference between 
semi-logarithmic and _ ordinary 
graph paper is found in the spac- 
ing of the horizontal lines. On 
ordinary graph paper the spaces 
between those lines are all equal, 
but on semi-logarithmic paper 
they are unequal. The inequali- 
ties of the ‘spacing on the semi- 
logarithmic paper, although they 
may at first sight seem arbitrary, 
do in fact follow exact mathema- 
tical rules.* 


* To the mathematically minded, ıt 
may be of imterest to know that the 
honzontal spacing 1s proportionate to 
the logarithms of the numbers repre- 
sented by the Imes. The same principle, 
that is, as is followed in the construc- 
tion of a slide rule. 
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Fig 3.—The rise in turnover shown on ordimary graph paper. 


The effect of the change in the 
spacing 1s to make the same slope 
on any part of the graph the same 
rate per cent. of increase or de- 
crease; whilst on ordinary graph 
paper it does not. What it there 
represents 1s the same amount of 
increase or decrease. 

In figure 3 is charted the turn- 
over of a firm for nine years. 

Because the amount by which 
the turn over increased each year 
was the same, the slope of the 
line on the chart, throughout the 
period, remains the same and so 
suggests that the turnover has 
continued to grow at a uniform 
rate. 
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When we transfer the particu- 
lars to semi-logarithmic paper, as 
shown by figure 4, anotber im- 
pression 1s created and, this iiime, 
a just one. 

The reason why figure 3 ıs 
misleading 1s apparent on a con- 
sideration of the fact that, whilst 
the increase in the turnover in 
1924 1s exactly equal to the in- 
crease in each of the- previous 
years, the 1924 increase 1s one 
of £25,000 on the previous year's 
£300,000, whilst that of 1917 is 
the same sum but on a turnover of 
only £125,000. Enght and one- 
third per cent. in one instance 
and twenty per cent. in the other. 
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Fig. 4.-~The same rise of turnover as in Fig. 3 shown on 
sem-logarithmic paper. £ 
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“Fig. 5.—The above dlustration shows 

that by using ordinary graph paper a 

“wrong impression results of the 
relation between sales and stock 


The falsity of the deductions 
that may be drawn from an 
ordinary graph is further illus- 
‘trated in figure 5, where the point 
to which attention would be 
directed 1s the difference in the 
‘slope of two hnes. Line A re- 
presents the average amount of 
-stock carried by a department 
during each of three years, and 
ine B the average monthly sales 
-during those years. 

On transfer of the lines to 
-semi-logarithmic paper, as in 
figure 6, the real facts of the 
‘situation are disclosed, viz.: that 
it 1s the sales which are increasing 
‘at the greater rate and not, as 
figure 5 suggests, the stock. 

The objection raised by some 
that semi-logarithmic paper ıs at 
first sight bewildering and not 
easy to read by those only accus- 
tomed to other kinds of graphs, is 
not a sound objection, as once the 
principle has been grasped there 
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is no chance of misunderstanding. 
The really important point is that 
this kind of graph succeeds in 
telling its story directly to the 
eye. 

When some expenses propor- 
tionate to turnover are shown as 
an ordinary graph small fractions 
of percentages are too small to 
indicate any meaning at all, Yet 
these fractions are frequently the 
very parts that it is essential 
should be shown. 
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Fig. 6 —The above illustration should 

be viewed in contrast with fig. 5, 

for here, through the use of semi- 

logarithmic paper the vital moral of 

the relation between stock and sales 
1s better emphasised 


Another illustration of the 
importance of selecting the ap- 
propriate type of graph is afforded 
by the next two figures, where the 
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relative movements of three 
factors are brought into com- 
parison. 

In figures 7 and 8, line A re- 


- presents sales, line B sales cost, 


and line C cost of advertising. 
From. figure 7, for which the 
ordinary graph paper is used, the 
inference to be drawn seems to 
be that the sales can best be in- 
creased by extra expenditure on 
selling and that advertising ex- 


_ penditure affects the result only 


ina small degree The exhibition 
of the same particulars on semi- 
logarithmic paper, as in figure 8, 
elicits another, and truer, inter- 
pretation. Here it is clear that 
an increase in the advertising rate 
of expenditure means greater 


Fig. 7 —-This illustration should be 
viewed in contrast with the illustra- 
tion on the next page In the re- 
productions the scale of drawing 13 
too small to allow for the finer lines 
to be shown by which semi-logarith- 
mic values diminish logarithmically 
as the larger values are reached. 
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sa sales increase at a relatively 


smaller sales cost. 

These illustrations will, it ıs 
hoped, have made abundantly 
clear the fact that where com- 
parison has to be made between 
the rates of change, e.ther of the 
same thing at different times or 
different things at the same time, 
the type of graph paper to be 
chosen, if trustworthy conclusions 
are to be arrived at, is the semi- 
logarithmic. 

The ilustrations nght and left 
are of the same graph, cut ın 
two parts owing to the height of 
our column. These are another 
witness of the value of semi- 
logarithmic paper ın showing 
proportionate figures. The fact 
that £100 at the bottom of the 
scale occupies as much or more 
space as £20,000 at the top may 
be confusing till the principle ıs 
grasped, but the essential figures 
are thus brought into bolder relief. 

In this illustration the per- 
centage cost of advertising no 
longer appears to be the negligible 
quantity seen in figure 7, but calls 
to itself the attention it deserves 
by its sharp upward spring. 
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Easy Checks on Office Expenditure. 


By ALFRED WOOD. 


WELL-KNOWN manufacturing concern 

has a very elaborate costing system, and 

sectional prime costs are worked out to a 
hundredth part of a penny. If the cost of costing 
were as accurately ascertained, there would be a 
shock for the managing director. 

Although office expenses are not directly pro- 
ductive, a middle course should be steered between 
‘parsimony and extravagance. 

One of the most effective ways of keeping a 
check on expenses of administration, ıs by a com- 
parative statement in which the monthly totals of 
the varous ledger accounts are entered, hereby 


giving a comparative check with the previous 
months, and also with the average monthly charge 
for the previous year. Such a statement shows 
fluctuations at a glance, and indicates where further 
investigation is necessary. 

In this connection, it is advisable to guard 
against losing .perspective by viewing expenditure 
solely from the standpoint of fluctuation without 
getting to know whether disbursements are really 
justified. 

Office expenses may be normal from month to 
month—so far as the amount debited ıs concerned — 
but are all the various segvices necessary, and are 
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they being rendered ın the most efficient and 
economical manner ? 

The introduction of office machinery might effect 
a considerable saving 10 salaries, and if all work 
were reduced to routine, this would facilitate 
exchange of duties by office staff when necessary, 
and pave the way for advancing juniors, as 
vacancies occur. 


High efficiency and low costs usually go hand- . 


in-hand, therefore it always pays to have qualified 
and expert assistants in all branches of the work. 
Profits may easily ebb away under the innocent 
looking guise of “stationery” unléss the danger 
points—requirements, purchases and issues—are 
carefully watched. : 


LISTING MATERIAL. 

Asa preliminary step, it 1s advisable to list all 
the printed records in use and see whether there is 
any overlapping. It is just possible that a new 
form could be devised which would serve the pur- 
pose of two of the old records in use, and by buying 
the new form in larger quantities, a saving could 
be effected. 

In purchasing lead pencils, it is more profitable 
to buy a good pencil which will last well, than a 
cheap one with a short life, as the extra number 
of the lower quality articles used will, generally 
speaking, more than exceed the extra cost of the 
better quality pencil. 

When waste ıs rampant ın stationery, ıt may be 
necessary to keep a note of supplies issued to de- 
partments or individuals, which will soon act asa 
deterrent once it becomes known that a check is 
being applied. 

It seems superfluous to single out postages as a 
hkely source of. loss, but recently a firm recetved 
three Jetters from the same company at the same 
time—a clear loss of threepence on these letters 
alone. 

Letters for posting should be sorted alphabetically 
so that duplication would be discovered before 
despatch, and all communications to one firm sent 
under the same cover. 

It may not be out of place to refer to the 
wording of telegrams, which is an art, and anyone 
accustomed to précis-writing could save employers 
pounds per annum. JLong-windedness in telegrams 
is only profitable to the Post Office department. 


TELEPHONE CHARGES, 


Another source of loss is telephone charges, 
which are frequently disputed, as the post office 
number of calls usually exceeds the number 
registered in the subscriber's office. All private calls 
should be prohibited, except in cases of emergency. 
Romantic maidens cost their employers considera- 
ble sums valued in telephone charges and time. 

“In these days of high rents and rates” re- 
marked a secretary recently; “ I was astonished to 


- wilful slackers 
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find out that similar office accommodation in @ 
modern building could be secured at a lower rent 
than in an old building ın the same district, which 
seems to indicate there is a considerable variation 
in rent value. 

Plenty of daylight is an important factor in the 
choice of an office, and Jeads to a considerable 
saving in lighting charges. 

Office heating is a.service which has a direct 
beating on the output of work. An over-heated 
office leads to Jassitude, while a cold office is apt 
to make clerks concentrate on keeping warm, 
rather than carrying out their duties. In America, 
office heating is regulated by thermometer, and 
thus ideal working conditions are secured. 

To recapitulate briefly, the secret of economy 
and cost cutting in office expenses is to see that 
all expenditure is justified by adequate services 
through the medium of a month-to-month com- 
parative statement of expenditure, an examination 
of the details of the various charges at irregular 
periods, and a continual seeking after better 
methods. 


What is the L. s. d. Value of 
Your Office Output ? 


(Continued from page 182.) 


If, on the other hand, a daily output returm 
is watched and judiciously marked or criticised 
before its return to the department, the staff 
quickly realise that willing loyal work ıs both 
known and, in due course, rewarded, while 
they cannot help but admit the justice of the 
management when they see the persistent and 
“pack up their tents and 
silently steal away.” 

Output record systems are, then, essential 
factors in the promotion of office efficiency and 
in the reduction of cost, while they also have 
an ultimate effect for good on office morale. 
and on profits. Methods such as that described 
above can be applied with a httle adaptation 
to almost any department or business, and 
another instance which occurs to the mind is 
the record of letter output in a correspondence 
department. 

The system cannot be so readily applied to - 
more responsible work where initiative and 
intelligence are important, nor to staff whose 
duties are varied and irregular, but there is no 
organisation of any size where there is not 
sufficient routine work to justify the introduc- 
tion of some modified form of output record. 
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Can Machines Replace Ci 


By TREASURER, 


O many wonderful 

inventions have 

been devised for 
use in the factory and 
workshop that the 
< question is often raised 
Can machines re- 
place craftsmen?” 
: labour 
circles it is evidently 
considered that mach- 
inery is a menace to 
the craftsman, because 
there have been many 
instances of organised 
labour opposing its 
introduction. 

This has been- par- 
ticularly noticeable in 
the printing industry, 
although to anyone 
who reviews working 
conditions m that im- 
dustry to-day and 
remembers what they 
were twenty years 
ago, it should be clear 
that machinery has 
exalted the craftsman 
cand improved his 
position. 
© The introduction of 
composing machines into printing offices does 
not. represent the same development as the 
introduction of productive machinery . into 
other industries. | 

The compositor ig a skilled craftsman who 
could not be replaced by a machine. The 
fact remains that the work of a hand com- 
positer is arduous and costly, and that much 
of this work consists of semi-automatic 
-© operations that stultify his craftsmanship and 
= prevent him from getting the best results 
from his labour. 

When it is considered that the hand com- 
positor has to pick up every piece of type and 


“every space separately, and to walk from one 
case to another whenever it is necessary to 





The writer deals with the printing compositer, but the moral of the article is applicable to any craltsman. You cannot 
replace skilled craftsmen by machines, but by giving the craftsman the assistance of machinery you can take the drudgery 
out of his work and enable him to give his whole attention to the application of his skill. 


CHANGING FROM ONE TYPE-FACE To ANOTHER ON AN INTER TY OR 























COMPOSING MACHINE. 


make any variation in the size or sty! 
type, some idea of the drudgery of the wor 
will be obtained. 

The purpose of the composing machine 
to take this drudgery away from the 
positor, so that he could give his whole at 
tion to the proper treatment of his co 
selection of faces, their arrangement, s 
and other necessary work. 

Many wonderful inventions have | 
brought to the service of the compositor, 
of them dealing with some particular 
of composition. There are machines de 
particularly for newspaper composi 
music composition, for tabular work, and 
book work. 
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hile these specialised machines meet the 
s of a section of the printing industry 
do not cater for the general jobbing 
ater, who is best known to the man-in-the- 
et. He was in need of a general utility 
‘ine, and this need is met pa articula rly by 
‘omposing machine such as the ©“ Inter- 














































giant typewriter. pe starts e tie 
manipulation of a keyboard similar to that of 
ca typewriter, but permitting of far greater 
speed of operation--the operator merely 
weleases power in pressing the keys, instead 
sof supplying the power. 

SPEED OF SETTING, 

. On straight composition a speed of 10,000 
Betters per hour is not uncommon, and the 
average skilled operator sets about 6,000. A 
= Fight touch of any key releases a “matrix,” or 
dhe, from a magazine above the keyboard. 
-= These matrices are strips of brass, 1} inches 
-am length, carrving on the side either one 
2 large or two small letters or characters. The 
«characters are impressed into the matrix. 

o> dpon release E the magazme the 
= matrices are assembled automatically, and 
= spaced from the keyboard with wedge-like 
o sşpacebands that will space out the hne to 
exactly the length required, 

oM a line of type 34 inches long were 
required, and the letters tor use in the line 
took up only 3 inches, the spacebands would 
o @utematically operate in such a way that the 
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remaining half-inch was taken up by 
spaces between the words. 

When the spacebands have done the yot 
of preparing the line of matrices for repro: 
duction, this line of matrices and spacebands 
1S passed to a mould, where molten metal is; 
pressed against the ‘characters to form a 

‘slug,’’ or line of type. As the character. 
is Impressed into the matrix, the character. 
reproduced from it upon the slug stands out. 
from the bodv ` the slug, and this gives the 
necessary surface from which the printing is 
made, ne 

As soon as the slug has been cast in the- 
mould it is automatically trimmed and ejected 
from the machine on to a tray, where it takes © 
its place in order of casting. The matrices 
having completed their work are now carried > : 
to the top of the machine and distributed to. | 
their proper channels in the magazines, ready 
for further use. 


AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTION. 

The principle of this distribution is that of 
the ordinary key and the wards of a lock. css 

“very matrix carries a set of teeth corres | 
eve to a section of the distributor bar 
at the top of the machine. 

When the e” matrix reaches the “e” 
section of the distributor bar, it 1s released 
and drops into the ‘‘e’’ channel of the 
magazine below, ready to come out again 
in response to the operator’s touch upon the. ~ 
keyboard. Each channel in the magazine.) 
carries only one letter of the alphabet and 
there are about 20 matrices in the channel, | 
























Can Machines Replace Craftsmen ? 





so that an ample supply of each character 
as assured. 
The slugs cast can be of any dimension, 
and in practice they are cast to exactly the 
size required. For example, in producing 
matter for a magazine the compositor might 
set the machine to cast slugs }-inch thick and 
3 inches long. | 
A little reflection will show how much easier 
_ for the printer it is to handle a trayful of slugs 
. than a trayful of loose pieces of type. 
‘THE DISADVANTAGES OF LOOSE TYPE. | 
_ In the old days when loose type was the 
ule the quality of printing was affected by 
fact that type (which is comparatively 
nsive) had to be used over and over 
a, and naturally it showed signs of wear 
e. This meant that when new type and 
i type were mixed for the printing of one 
ob the finished work presented a patchy 
appearance, 
When loose type had been used in printing 
_ a job it had to be “distributed,” ór put back 
into stock. This was a monotonous operation 
for the compositor and a waste of valuable 
-= time and money from his employer’s point of 
oko TE W l 
== Al these handicaps have been eliminated 
_ by the introduction of the composing machine. 
= The slugs used in printing are always new, 
-and when each job has been printed the slugs, 
af not wanted again, can be returned to the 
melting-pot and the metal used again. Of 
: course, if there is a likelihood of the same 
~- article being reprinted the printer would keep 
the slugs ready to be put back on the press. 
COST OF TYPE. | 
= The cost of mechanical type metal is so 
much lower than the cost of loose type that 
a printer can afford to keep any job “f stand- 
ang,” on the off-chance of getting a repeat 
order, whereas he could not afford to tie up 
‘his stock of type in this way. 
=> Every popular type face has been produced 
n matrix form for use on composing machines, 
and these machines are so designed that the 
-only limit to their capacity is the number of 
‘‘founts ’’ or sets of matrices that the printer 
may have. S se , 
SAS Many as six magazines may be carried 
on the machine in position for immediate use, 
and a simple turn of a handle will bring into 
“position the face required. It is far easier 
for a machine compositor to change from one 
magazine to another than for a hand com- 
ositor to move from one case of type to 
“The magazines themselves can be removed 
rom*the machine and replaced a 












































the utility of the machine, because this- 








































seconds, and it is the custom for the y 
to carry a number of spare magazines, « 
taining his library of faces, in a storage r 
at the side of the machine. | 
Besides text matter, the machit 
produce rules, borders, tabular w 
decorative material. This greatly incr 





of printing material, when procured fr 
founders, is very expensive, and b 
wear after a few runs on the press. 
advantage of having new material for 
job 1s obvious. 
Although a machine like the Intertype doe 
wonderful work it is extremely - 
construction and operation, and th 
compositor required is easily able to t 
of the machine. aoc 
It can be driven by electric motor, or 1 
shafting, and can be heated by gas, el 
tricity or petrol. 
In view of the fact that the compe 
machine does the work of several composit 
it might appear on first consideration. 
its introduction into a printing office w 
resultin a certain amount of unemploymen 
but this is far from being the case. ae 
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Keys, Shift Keys, Spac 
zoon Carriage Return - 
and Line Space Mechan 
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During the holiday months, OF 
Executives are faced with ihe pra 
of keeping production up to a maxi 
oo ou WHA a decreased Star., 







May we serd you particulars of the © MERC 
ELECTRA.” a machine that will give you at! 
30% increased outpat ALL THE YEA 












he introduction of these machines has. _ 
‘possible the production of work that ee 

Jd not be accomplished by hand. It would | 
ite impossible for daily newspapers of. 
sent size to be set in the old-fashioned — 


_ Furthermore, mechanical composing 
reduced the cost of jobbing printing, so 
‘the printer is able to offer his customers 
‘x quality work at lower prices. This has 
d toa great increase in the volume of sales 
erature produced, particularly in the retail 
d mail order trades, and has opened up a 
“ry remunerative field for the printer. — 
-Much of the benefit derived from the use 
composing machinery has been passed on 
the compositor, in the shape of shorter 
ng hours and higher wages. 
f course, there are printers who still 
here to the old practice of setting type by 
and, but these firms are rapidly gomg out 
f business. . 
= By closing their eyes to the advent of com- 
posing machinery, they are restricting the 
cope of their business, and, at the same time, 
epriving their employees of the advantages 
to be gained from the wonderful machines that 
have been designed to meet their require- 
ments, and the better working conditions that 
these machines bring. 


Equador was tied up in the South Am 


Sor time ago a shipment of pianos gol 


port because the purchasers could not find 
money to pay for them. age 
A man in Ecuador invented a form of ice-creat 
with a chocolate coating. Now the basis of chocolat 
is cacao, which comes largely from Ecuador. Thi 
ice-cream invented by the man in Ecuador swept the 
world, and large shipments. of cacao were: 
immediately required from Ecuador. Ve 
The trade balance was restored, credit wa 
re-established in New York, and the purchasers. 4 
dor got their pianos. x 
American manufacturers of the pianos got their 
money. The piano workers who had been out of 
work once more got their wages. New markets were 
opened up for wire and wood and steel and all the 
things that go to make a piano, And all this came 
about because a man in Ecuador thought of selling 
ice-cream with a chocolate coating. ie 
(E. Roffe Thompson 


British Iron is the Best. 


RITISH iron and steel work is infinitely better 
B than any. that their foreign competitors can 
produce; and we have a further order which 

has been placed amongst five British firms for 1 3,000 
tons of British steel rails. This is all that weë 
require at the present moment; but as soon as our 


technical department advises us of further needs we | 


intend to place the orders in Britain. 


(An official of the North Eastern Railway, inters 4) 


viewed by the Morning Post.) 


= Fortune. 


My good woman, why do you persecute me?” asked th e -fate-br ok è ma 
~ “Blessed if I know,” replied Dame Fortune, as she fetched him anothe 
crack over the head.—(J. W. T. Crosland.) Ee : 


Fortune gives thee less than she has done, 
n make less fire, and walk more in the sun.—(Sir R. Baker.) 


une may bereave us of wealth, but not of courage.— (Seneca.) ° 


ortune does not change men, she only unmasks them —(Riccobont.) 


‘ortune is like the market, where many times, if you can stay a little, the pri 


will fall.—(Bacon.) 


fortune is the rod of the weak, the staff of the brave.—(Lowell.) 


t rtune ! 


; ile (Fortune) and we smile the lords of many lands; 


There is no fortune; all is trial or punishment, or recompense or foresight. 


—(Voltaire.) 


own and we smile, thé lords of our own hands; 
_ For man isean and master of his fate—(Tennyson.) 



















TI has been asserted by some of the more 
impetuous souls among the miners’ leaders, 
_ that a general strike of miners, if assisted 
he other great trade unions of the country 
could force the Government to nationalise the 
coal industry. Trades unionists do not consti- 
tute | ama aont of the elec tors, an for é a navani 


ev en if it could: which T i w would 
violate all the principles of democracy for which 
rades Unionism stands, and would make Civil 
yvernment impossible. This would but be 
ay and slavery in another form.” 
Wm. Straker, Northumberland Miners’ 
on | Secretary. 
complete statement of the case, written 
months before the recent General strike! 
ce Nationalisation is the declared objective 
>the miners’ leaders, and the general strike of 
miners has taken place, assisted, not. only “by 
other great trade unions of the country, but by \ 
call, the “principles of democracy for which 
Trades Unionism stands” have been violated, 
and the question is prompted in the minds of 
thoughful men, “ What are the factors that have 
“prostituted Tr ades U nionism to this end?” 
- That there has been a “ great falling off” from 
trade union ideals is clear to any student of 
industrial development and progress. 

It is only necessary, for instance, to refer 
to the famous Rule 23 of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union of Tolpuddle, in Dorsetshire, 
the first Union of its kind, formed in 1833: 

“ That the object of the Society can never 
be promoted by any act or acts of violence, 
but, onthe contrary, all such proceedings 
must tend to injure and destroy the society 
itself, This Order, therefore, will not 
.. countenance any violation of the Laws. 
cand contrast this w ith the declaration in the issue 
ot the New Leader tor May 28, 1926, p. 4: 
oe “It is hardly possible for a General 
. Strike to succeed unless its leaders are pre- 

pared to face the possibility of civil war 
“We must therefore be willing to use 
force, and the question must be: What is 
the most effective and least painful form in 
which force can be applied? ”’ 
p Such contrasts might be many times repeated. 
> Tt is not, however, the object of the writer to 
decry T rades Unionism. On the contrary, it is 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, that, 
tripped of those growths which have perverted 
“its exceedingly laudable objects, the improvement 

















rades Unionism at the Cross 


By JAMES GASCOIGNE. 





















































ot wages and conditions, it is one of the gr 
factors contributing to the industrial life of» 
country. 
A notable instance is proof of this. Th 
1895 witnessed a disastrous dispute in fh 
and shoe trade. The trade umon conce 
the emplovers got round the table. Mes 
arbitration were discussed and settled 
guarantee fund against strikes and lock 
established. o During the intervening 
there has been an absence of disputes. 
have improved considerably, hours h 
creased. Differences have been amicably. 
by the means mutually established, Jn. 
with trade generally, the industry has - 
from depression, but the case i 
Employers and employed have, im th 
alone, found that Trades Umionism is 
derful and constructive factor. 
But our early query is the more ny 
We have not far to seek. Mr. | 
MacDonald, in the “Story of the ERP 
that “the LL.P. urged Trades Unions to- 
plement industrial organisation by 
action.” Again, ‘year after year it cart 
its fight to convert Trades Unions to 2 
action.” . ‘ The conversion of Traded 
intelligentsia to Socialism.” As a result, im 
the Trades Union Congress passed a reso 
that led to the formation in 1900 of the J 
Representation Committee. In 1906 the. 
became the Labour Party. It is only m 
to add the: further statement, "The LLP: 
always been Socialist.” 
This is not a dissertation on the vi 
evils of Socialism, er any other pol 
but the quotations given are a deat | í 
that Trades Unionism was being sidetrack 
the interests of political opportunism. 
A direct result of this poliey was the agita 
in the South Wales coalfields prior te the 
The work of Malatesta—~a grand oki 
name—influenced directly the producti 
“The Miners Next Step,” pubhshed in 
This document was read by Noa 
from the manuscript to a group of s 
Oxford in 1910 and its publication 
much to lay the foundation of the prese nt 4 
in the mines. The “irritation strike ” + 
central idea. Quotations from this par 
are instructive : 
“That a continual agitation | 
-in favour of increasing the mini 
and shortening the hours of we 











“That our a be to bud up an 


ganisation that will ultimately take ove: the 
g industry and carry it on in the 
rests of the workers. 
The irritation strike depends for its 
ecessful adoption on the men hol ding 
learly the point of view that their interests 

d the employers’ are necessarily hostile. 

‘urther, that the employer is vulnerable only 

n one place—his profits! 

o“ Therefore, if the men wish to bring 
effective pressure to bear they must use 
methods which tend to reduce profits. 

“One way of doing this is to decrease 
production while continuing at work. Quite 
a number of instances where this method 
has been successfully adopted in South 

Vales could be adduced. ` 
>“ Instead of sending four trams of coal 
om a stall two only were filled, and so on. 

“he management thus saw its output cut in 
halt while its running expenses remained the 


“A few days’ experience of a profitable 
industry turned into a losing one ended im 
the men winning hands down. 

This method is useless for. the estab- 

: lishment of general principles over the whole 

industry, but can be used, like the police- 

<> man’s club, to bring individual employers to 
reason. 

“Tf by the force ofa more perfect organi- 
sation and more militant policy we reduce 
rofits we shall at the same time tend to 
‘liminate the shareholders who own the 

coalfield. 

«o “ As they feel the increasing pressure we 
shall be bringing on their profits they will 
oudly cry for nationalisation. We shall and 
must strenuously oppose this in our own 
mterests and in the interests of our 
objective. 

“Our objective begins to take shape be- 
ore your eyes. Every industry thoroughly 
rganised, in the first place to fight, to gain 
control of, and then to administer that 
industry.” 
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and unbreakable ‘connections between ‘the 


International of Labour Unions and the Third 
Communist International; issues, when it is- 
warranted by the events, joint appeals with the- 


Communist international.” 


Its objective, stated in article 16, “is to unite 
for action within the British Trade Union move- 
ment, and win over those unions to the R.I. of- 
i. U. 7 

Further, “ the British Bureau . . . shall work. 
in accord and co-operation with the Communist | 
Party, translating into the national arena the 
same relations as exist between the Central. 
Executive Council of the R.LL.U. 


ii 


Communist International.” 


“The British Bureau . shall conduct a 
vigorous campaign within the trades unions on 
behalf of the R.LL. U, and prepare programmes 
for adoption by the unions . . . and do all in it: 
power to revolutionise the practice of the Union: 
and do all in its power to draw them into the 
Kal Ohta: 

What a prospect for sane level-headed British 
Trade Unionism! How far has it succeeded? 

At the Conference held early in September, 
1925, at Latchmere Baths, Battersea, 700. dele- 
gates attended, representing over 750,000 trade 
unionists ! e 

Meanwhile, a change of name had en found : 
desirable... At the end of November the Worker. 


ceased to bear the title “Official Organ of the 


British Bureau of the RT. of L.C.”, replacing ites 
with “ Official Organ of the National MOU : 
Movement.” 

The policy of “A Fighting General. Staff 
was advocated by the monthly organ, All Pow 
in March, 1924, when it was stated that, “Th 
consistent policy of the R.LL.U. has been. to: 
induce the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress to serve as the General Staff of the 
whole of our movement.” l 

Satisfaction must have been E on Ma 
3rd, 1926, when the General Strike took place, 
and the policy of the R.LL.U. alias National 
Minority Movement found full expression. 

The question every trade unionist has to face 
is this: Does the policy of the two forces operat- 


and the = 


ing within his oo organisation represent. -hi 
industrial views? If they do not, then why 
they permitted to use the prestige and adm 
stration of long-standing organisations, built up 
with much labour and under great difficulties, for 
purposes alien to the objects for which they were 
promoted? i 

Capitalism has admittedly incurred blame for 
many things that have been done in its name, but 
r Socialist Groups, the British Bureau of the progress is not assisted by “ men standing wi 

nternational of Labour Unions was formed. __ their backs to the future, looking forward to the 
\ccording to the Constitution of the latter past,” and those trade union leaders whose out- 


Whatever the justice of the miners’ claim, it 
clearly prejudiced by policy founded on advice 
ch as this. It is the negation of goodwill, and 
ider no system of industry could prosperity be 
tained by such a spirit. 

Meanwhile, other minds rea lised the advantage 
‘the policy of “ permeation.” | 
Following the formation of the Communists 
z of Great Britain in 1920, by the fusion of 
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ades Unionism at ‘the Cross Roads 


j ok appears to be circumscribed by the exploita- 
tion of child workers of fifty vears ago and the 
injustice of the Anti-Combination Laws, are ill 
“Serving their day and generation. 

» Nor can the community tolerate a dictatorship 
Trades Union leaders of the type of Abblett 
and Cook. The eloquent plea of Sir Lawson 
Walton, the Liberal Attorney General in 1906, 
has a peculiar application in view of recent 
events. 

“ Do not let us create a privilege for the 
proletariat and give a sort of benefit of 
clergy for trade unions.’ 

Nor may trade unions echo the i imperious dictum 
of the medizval Church in respect of its leaders. 
“ Touch not my anointed, and do my 

E prophets no harm.” 
= FẸ he line of action lies along the road of common- 
sense, and not less for employers than for their 
staffs. 
-The choice seems to be well expressed by the 
Be President of the T.U.C. at Scarborough in 1925 
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HEN we ask a philosopher to look 
through the factory we expect his 
; manner to be absent-minded and his 
anions inept. But the modern philosopher 
oes not always live up to, or down to, this 
xpectation. 
~~ But recéntly the factory, market and office 
have come in for the earnest attention of men 
of learning, and few subjects are more care- 
fully and laboriously dealt with in solid books 
than the industrial and commercial problems 
of the age. 
THE TWO. KINDS OF WRITERS. 
-. Some of these writers are sympathetic to 
- the point of brotherliness, and discover wisdom 
anall that the business man does, There are 
others who work themselves into a passion over 
the wickedness of the man of commerce, call 
public meetings, and start  anti-business 
propaganda. 
But there are some writers who are critical 
without bias and whose writing 1s constructive. 
A recent volume is a case in point: 
‘Scientific Foundations of Business 
\dministration ” is well worth careful perusal. 
“as: the work of seven writers: Henry C. 
calf, H. A. Overstreet, O. W. Caldwell, 
yas Nixon Carver, M. P. Follett, Harlow 
Person and Henry S. Dennison. 
at these men are all “ highbrows "’ and 
tellectualists goes without saying, and that 
a book is frankly American must be admitted, 
ut throughout the whole of the 330 pages t there 
s evidence, not only of knowledge of condi- 
tions and of a sense of proportion, but also of 
a willingness to co-operate in the work of the 
ractical man. 
-Yet it is to be aguited even if the most 
ympathetic of these writers really divests 
imself of a certain inborn prejudice against 
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os he Philosopher in the Factory. 


e man of science and psychology is a great ally of trade 
and industry, but his service is frequently hurt by his 
| strong prejudice against the individualism and 

capitalism of modern times. 


By ALBERT E. BULL. 


‘basic method of commerce; trading “for a 
ofit; or Isi really satisfied with any system 
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in which the profit and loss account is an. 
evidence of success or failure. a 
The business man who stands well in his- 
eyes ıs frequently the business man whose. 
publicity department is so well organised and 
arranged that he can make a good case. It 
is to be feared that, at the bottom, the 
philosophers’ real hero among men of commerce ~ 
is the man whose factory has become a highly. 
geared machme rather than the one whose | 
factory is based on possibly less orderly, but ee 
more home-like, lines. ee 
Mr. H. A. Ov erstreet, the first of the writers, 
states one attitude very honestly. “I am 
frank to say that a wicked and mischievous" 
philosophy prevails in large measure among. 
business people. I am also frank to say that. 
I beleve a true and wholesome philosophy ass ay 
developing among business men. ee 
Such a passage as this can be read in two. 
ways. One is that the heart of the business _ 
man is naturally deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, and a few enlightened 
millionaires have discovered that by means of |” 
tiled floors, rest-chambers and welfare depart- 
ments they can get more out of their workers 
than you can by the rule of thumb. : 
The other is that, in the ordinary commercial- 
mind, there is a gradually awakening sense of 
conscience and that a few men are earnestly 
endeavouring to prove in their buinsess lives 
that they are brands plucked from the burning. 


WHAT COMMERCE REALLY IS. E 

Neither of these renderings really expresses 
the truth about commerce—though. either” 
express what the philosophic thinker belie 
commerce to be. A 

There always have been, and there always _ 
will be, a certain proportion of good men and- 
of bad men in trade. Broadly speaking, we 
can claim in this country that the morality. of 
commerce, age for age, has been at least. 
high as the av erage of the morality of citizer 
life generally. Commerce in this land is no 
a story of recent conversion: it 1s a. proud and 
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could produce its traders of sterling quality 
and generous spirit. 

There are certainly facts about commerce 
that do not make pleasant reading. We do 
not like to think of child workers ın the factory, 
but we must not even here forget that the 
employer’s children may have worked side by 
side with them. We do not like to think of 
the long hours of industrial life of years ago 
—but the employer, who lived on the works, 
toiled probably even longer and was part of 
the family with them. 

We blame on to commerce what can easily 
have been the fault of the age. What was 
goodness or badness in the business man was 
always what was in the heart of him, and 
rarely what was in the circumstances of his 
time. 

THE REAL CHANGE, g 

It is clear that Mr. Overstreet’s real charge 
against the business man ıs that he trades for 
a profit, and that that profit can only be visible 
if ıt 1s the personal profit of dividends and 
not the public profit of welfare. 

He makes the charge, by inference, that 
there 1s the great difference between commercial 
and professional men that the latter ‘‘ sinks 
himself in his object’? and the former does 
not. i 

Here is an extract :— 

‘‘ Supposing we say (to an artist), ‘My dear 
friend, I know what you are doing. You are 
trying to give as little of your art as you 
can, and get as much money as you can.’ 
Would he not rise in wrath? Naturally, that 
is not his point of view. As an artist he 1s 
eager to give all he can of his art. If he can 
get enough to live comfortably, well and 
good.”’ 

In spite of the high prices that some artists 
charge for sittimgs this defence of the artist 
is sound. Harley Street fees and high court 
‘“‘refreshers ’? do not make us deny it 1s 
equally so of other professional men. 

THE FINE TRADITION OF TRADE. 

But is the business man outside this fine 
tradition? Are not tens of thousands of 
business men to-day poor men and often 
servants of others because their eagerness to 
do their best has blended them to profit 
considerations only, with this difference, that 
whereas 50 per cent, carelessness about profit 
may doom the artist or writer to Brixton 
instead of the Riviera and the Rhine, half 
per cent. may send the business man to a high 
stool or the road instead of Park Lane or 
Hampstead. 

But this ıs not all. The philosopher steps 
into the factory and criticises the business man 


by moral and commercial standards. It 1s 
e 


quite within the province of the business man 
in his reply to appeal to moral and philosophic. 
standards. 

His earnestness and that of his workers have 
helped to make a record for national industry, 
sobriety and steadiness of life that have identi- 
fied a manufacturing and trading nation with. 
progress, reform and the greatest good to the 
greatest number. : 

His competition, trading account standard of 
success, instead of being all bad, has permeated 
the whole spirit of the state and made men. 
realise that there ıs mercy as well as judgment 
in the words, ‘‘ If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.’? It has been proven to the hilt 
that where there is the hardness and the 
hardship of the competitive system there is 
advance and there is an ever-increasing ability 
for the human to master his circumstances. 
Russia’s movement ın economics 1s too recent 
an experiment to quote with any satisfaction, 
but the evidences so far of the great Russian 
experiment are not favourable to the non- 
personal profit side of industry. 

So the business man can retort: “Mr. 
Philosopher, my trading account standard 1s. 
as good philosophy as your own.” 

“ Our interest’s on the dangerous edge of 
things,” said Browning. Truly, the business. 
man walks a dangerous edge. If he has none 
of the spirit of the artist he will fail—if he 
has too much of it he will equally fail. His 
love of profit is not his guiding star, it is his 
rope-walker’s balance staff, that enables him 
to do the dazzling thing—succeed in business, 
and keep his own soul. 


A Future Commercial Problem. 


N the problem of the control of raw materials 
| there, lies, therefore, a latent threat to the 
world’s economic peace, and a potential obstacle 
to the course of international trade, upon which 
prosperity, everywhere in some degree, and in Great 
Britain to an overwhelming degree, depends. 
There are signs that newer nations are realising 
that their eae dreams of self-sufficiency are a 
will-o’-the-wisp. If there is hope of making some 
progress with the removal of tariff barriers, surely 
there should be far more hope of reaching agreement 
with regard to national control of raw materials 
The subject should be put on the agenda and' 
preparatory work be embarked upon at once. Such 
an opportunity may not occur again 
Here, too, in the matter of raw material control, 
jealousy for individual sovereign rights and the 
force of narrow nationalism will obstruct the way. 
But in approaching this problem, statesmen are 
approaching a future danger, whereas iw 
approaching the tariff problems.they are approaching 
an existing system already built up and fortified by 
thousands of powerful interests, Surely it should be 
easier to tackle the former than the latter. 
Urgently do both problems need dealing with 
i —Daily News. 
+ 
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INSPIRATIONAL TALK 
Ar h nte 


What Do You Do with 
Your Ideas ? 


By JOSEPH MILES. 


T writer happened to be at an LCC, 
tram depét during the general strike, and 

was extremely mterested in a chart on a 
prominently displayed notice board. This 
-chart mentioned by name, with substantial 
monetary awards, those men classified under 
depéts whose ideas for the improvement of 
various branches of the service had been found 
practicable and had been adopted. Similar 
schemes are in operation ın other organisations, 
but there are not as many such cases as one 
could wish 


IDEAS NOT A MONOPOLY, 

In this age of progress we are apt to associate 
the word ‘‘ ideas ” solely and entirely with the 
-master-mind which controls the organisation, 
But the individual worker should also take his 
share in the progress of the business in which 
-he 1s employed. 

But does he? Does he wish to? 
receive any encouragement to do so? 

ee eae a large proportion of those 
employed in any office or factory seem 
outwardly content to work for a hving wage 
and for stipulated hours arranged by associa- 
tions, trade unions, or by Acts of Parliament. 
Theirs seems to be that grateful and 
comforting theory, ‘‘ To take the good of 
every day and hope for more to-morrow.” 
Such a state of affairs does not help towards 
progress. 

What multitudes of latent ideas must lie in 
the minds of the millions of workers—aideas 
which may never fructify, either from lack of 
` opportunity to exploit them, or alas, as is, in 
many instances, the case—the absence of the 
necessary courage or initiative to believe in 
their practicability. Dreams that never come 
true! One dreamer in a million becomes a 
doer and ‘“‘arrives.’? The remainder are 
content to sleep—perchance to dream again 


A TRAGEDY OF LOSS 

These latent undeveloped ideas are a terrible 
Joss to the commumty. Whether we blame 
our commercial method 
for them to be developed or the dreamy idealist 
for his apathy, the main. fact-1s that there 1s 
Joss we can 11] afford. 

It 1s no use sitting down and striving to 
‘invent, on the spur of the moment, any epoch- 
making idea for either one’s own betterment 


Does he 


s for not making it easy ` 
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or for the betterment of the community ¢ 
large Ideas based on actual past experience 
count, 

Psychologists state that the brain, made u 
of mynads of tmy cells, retains ever 
important incident of one’s life—each of suc 
incidents being pigeon-holed for future use 1 
one individual cell. This ıs retention! 

Each cell is in communciation with ever 
other cell, in chronological order, and if tk 
brain is functioning ım healthy tone all the 
is needed to recall any incident 1s an assoc 
tion of an idea bearing upon the particul 
incident. This ıs memory! 

Now, where is all this leading us? It seem 
two paramount thoughts stand out: (a) Idea 
that remain abstract ideas, and (b) Ideas tha 
grow into concrete power. 

What about your own ideas? Call ther 
dreams 1f you prefer. Recall them—ponde 
over them—sift and improve them, and resolv 
that the profitable dreams shall come true 
Even 1f the result may be delayed, at any rat 
the mental train of thought will be the pre 
cursor of greater ideas 


Staff Pensions. 


By W. REGINALD BRAY. 


BEGINNING has already been madi 

in the creation of staff pension funds 1 

certain businesses, including  limitec 
liability companies. But the time has come 
when it should be compulsory for every firm 
whose capital was over a fixed limit, to create 
a fund by any scheme that was favourable anc 
fair both to employer and employee. 

_ There 1s still a great gulf to bridge betweer 
capital and labour, aad a pension scheme 
would be a girder of great strength in building 
such a bridge 

Employees would undoubtedly feel that they 
were more closely allied to their employers ıf 
they knew that pensions had been established. 

In many cases the firm’s contribution ol 
reserve could be increased according to the 
profits earned or dividends declared, which 
would be an incentive for greater production. 
The contribution could therefore be fixed as 
regards capital on some simple basis, and by 
labour at some smaller rate than that of 
capital. 

To take a simple instance of a private firm 
paying salaries aggregating 45,000 petr 
annum 

It 1s decided that the partners pay 5 per 


, cent. on their salary bill, and the employees 


3 per cent. on their salaries. 


W. Reginald Bray—Staff Pensions 





This fund would be invested at 5 per cent. 
per annum, the interest obviously being in- 
vested year by year. In six years the fund 
would be over £3,000 and then growing 
rapidly unless there happened to be many 
deaths, or resignations simultaneously, which 
would be a remote occurrence. It would be 
advisable not to insist on any contribution 
from any employee earning less than £100 pea 
annum and his first contribution would then 
only work out at approximately twopence per 
weex. 


THE PERSONAL RIGHT OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

Further, if any clerk left, his contributions 
towards the fund should be returned to him 
in full except in the case of his being dis 
missed, when the full pension contribution 
should be forfeited. 

This would be reasonable for all concerned. 
Obviously, the pensions payable would not 
necessarily all be similar, for due consideration 
should be given with regard to:— 

fs length of service , 
b) age of employee ; and 
(c) health of employee. 

Employees should be able to resign at the 
age of 65, but not be compelled to unless their 
health prevented them from carrying out their 
duties efficiently from the employer's point of 
view. 

It is very difficult to put in writing any con- 
crete scheme for the introduction of pensions, 
but ıt is within the power of hundreds of firms 
for the employers and employed to sit down 
and prepare a simple scheme amenable to both 
sides without - having recourse to very involved 
mathematics. 

ĮI am sure everyone will agree with me that 
it would embellish every balance sheet to sec 
‘“ Reserve for Pensions °’ included among the 
“ Liabilities,’’ 


Messrs. Lyons’ Profits. 


RISE of £36,378 to £754,960 took place 
A in the profits of J. Lyons & Co.’ ın the 

financial year recently completed. This 
improvement continues the story of steadily 
rising profits which has been unfolded in the 
annual reports for a lomg period. 

In 1925 the company made a bonus issue 
of shares in the proportion of one for every 
three shares held; and on the increased capital 
total dividends are paid equal to 4s. 3d. per 
share. This represents a much larger distribu- 
tion than the total of 5s. per share on the 
smaller amount for the previous twelve months. 

An addition of £100,000 to the reserve brings 
the fund to £617,807.—Dady Mail. 
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Our Biggest Bank. 


By R. Epwyn Mayo. 


N* ETY years ago a bank with a paid-up 
capital of 450,000 was formed in 

Birmingham, and during the first 40 
years of its existence it possessed only three 
offices. This was known as the Birmingham 


and Midland Bank, and for nearly 60 years ' 


its operations were confined to the area of the 
Midlands. 

At the close of last year, 1925, the original 
paid-up capital of £50,000 had increased to 
4£12,500,000 (124 millions of pounds). In other 
words, the paid-up capital employed has grown 
250 times larger than it was originally, and 
there ıs a reserve fund of a hke amount. 

These brief sentences epitomise the progress 


of the Midland Bank, Ltd 


THE LARGEST BANK. 

In less than a century it has advanced from 
its formation as a purely local undertaking in 
a provincial city, to that of the targest bank 
in the world, with total assets of over four 
hundred million pounds. 

The term ‘ palatial’’ 1s the only adequate 
one to describe the building for the new head 
offices of the bank now being erected in the 
heart of the City. 

Among its neighbours are such historic 
names as the Bank of England, the Royal 
Exchange and the Mansion House. 

The completed building will have two 
frontages, one in Poultry, Cheapside, E.C, 
and the other ın Princes Street, Mansion House, 
E.C., and they extend to 200 feet and 100 feet 
respectively. 

The abe Cheer are Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, 
acting in collaboration with Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
R.A., whose design for the facade to Poultry 
was exhibited in last year’s Royal Academy 
and is reproduced in our illustration. 


A FAMOUS SITE 

On this part of the site formerly stood the 
offices of the Gresham Insurance Co., so long 
familiar to Londoners and recently transferred 
to a new home in Fleet Street. The new 
building will consist of 1r storeys, including 
three below ground, and will have a total floor 
area of 7 acres, providing accommodation for a 
staff of 2,400 persons. 

The planning and construction of this noble 
addition to London’s famous buildings may 
be looked on as the bank’s crowning achieve- 
ment of enlightened management and progress. 


Two outstanding names will always be 
linked with the history of the Midland Bank— 
Sir Edward Holden and the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Reginald McKenna. 

Sir Edward Holden, the late chairman, 
joined the bank, at that time with head office 
in Birmingham, in the year 1881. He was a 
notable pioneer ın what might be called the 
amalgamation movement Ten years after 
his entry into the services of the bank came 
the important step of acquirmg a footing in 
London by the absorption in 138g1 of the 
Central Bank of London. 

The title then became ‘‘ The London and 
Midland,’’ and this was changed in 1898 to 
the “London, City and Midland ” following 
the purchase of the City Bank. By the year 
1901, upwards of zo other banks had been 
added. 


ENTERPRISING DEVELOPMENT. 

A shipping branch was opened in 1905. A 
development which, at the time, was not so 
popular, was the establishment by the bank 
of its own foreign exchange department. This 
departure, carried through in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, showed the singular 
foresight of the late chairman in view of what 
followed after the war. 

The great foreign banks established in 
London undoubtedly used their position as 
controllers of the foreign exchange to compete 
with the London banks for other classes of 
business, and the wisdom of the policy initiated 
by Sir Edward Holden is exemplified by the 
fact that to-day there is no English bank of 
importance without its foreign exchange 
department. 

In 1908 came the important absorption of 
the North and South Wales Bank, and six 
years after that of the Metropolitan Bank of 
England and Wales, each with deposits of 
over 11 mullions. 

Sir Edward Holden was succeeded by Sir 
Reginald McKenna, who 1s still the chairman 
of the bank. 

Whilst holding office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer his handling of the country’s finance 
marked him out as an administrator of unusual 
ability and courage, and his reputation as a 
great financier soon became international in 
character. Sir Edward Holden had frequently 
been consulted by the Government on important 
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financial matters, and the two men had thus 
been brought into close contact. 

Owing to a change of Government at the 
end of 1916 Sir Reginald McKenna retired 
from office under the Crown, and was 
unanimously elected by the directors as their 
new chairman. 

Born in 1863, he is still in the prime of 
life, educated at King’s College, London, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Sir Reginald 
McKenna took honours in mathematics, was 
called to the Bar, and entered Parliament in 
1895. Ten years later he was appomted 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. In 1908 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Home Secretary in 1911 He succeeded Mr. 
Lloyd George as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1915, and within a few weeks was responsible 
for the successful issue of the 44 per cent. 
War Loan, towards which the Midland Bank 
subscribed some 105 million pounds. 

The year after Sir Reginald McKenna 
became a director was the most memorable in 
a long series of banking amalgamations, for 
ıt was in 1918 that the London Joint Stock 
Bank, with deposits of 60 mullions, was 
absorbed by the Midland, thus enabling it to 
retain its position as the largest and foremost 
bank ın the country; and until 1924 it was 
‘known as the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., a title which was then changed 
into its present simpler form. 


Coal—An Exception in Commerce. 


HAVE no passion, for Government intervention 
| in business. l am not afraid of public 
ownership in sts proper place, where monopolies 
are concerned and where the public well-being 
requires it 
But the longer I live the less I desire to see the 
bureaucracy meddling in business, whether it 1s the 
business of running a newspaper or building houses. 
The socialisation of industry is a bubble that has 
‘burst. 
But ın the case of coal we cannot help ourselves. 
The Government has been intervening for years and 
it cannot help intern enmg now, 


(A. G Gardiner in John Bull) 
Oil Power for the Railway. 


EFTER a long period of investigation and 
A inquitvy the L.M. & S. Railway Company 1s 
seriously considering the conversion of their 
locomotives to consume oil fuel instead of coal. 
The change, 1f adopted, will be one of the biggest 
railway alterations for many years The L.M.& S$ 
runs the largest number of locomotives of any of the 
tailway groups, for out of a total in Great Britain 
and Ireland of rather more than 253,000 ıt owns over 
10,000, which burn about 4,000.000 tons of coal a 
year, 
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Make Press and | Post Office 
Build Your Fortune. 


You need not supply the motive power of success, for these great 
engines of prosperity are at our service. 

Just as Stevenson used the mighty power of steam to increase the 
wealth of the world, you can use Post Office and Newspaper to 
multiply your own efforts a thousand-fold. The free booklet 


“BY POST TO PROSPERITY” 


tells how you can start in business of your own in spare time, if 
necessary, without interfering with your present occupation, and 
while earning £5 to £10 WEEKLY lay the foundations of 
future prosperity. There is no need for extravagant outlay for 
stock or premises. Business can be conducted from your own home. 


The Shaw Institute invites you to investigate 
without obhgation Experience is not 
necessary, and it makes no difference in What 
locality you live. Your stock-in-trade need not 
consist of more than a small supply of goods, 
and afew printed letters With but a pound 
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or two capital, and devoting only a httle of (Dept. BO4), 
your leisure hours, you can build a big i Montague Street, 
Londor, W.C., 1. 


and lucrative business which may enable 
you to give up ul-paid and uncongenial em- 
ployment Devote spare time to your own 
thriving concern, in the same way as other 


Shaw Students are doing to-day., 
\ Send no money: ~ fill / 
in this Coupon - NOW . 





Please send me FREE and Post 
Free your Brochure, “By Post to 
Prospenty,'' which shows how I 
can start a spare or whole-time 
business at home, and how £5 can 
be made the basis of independence 
It is distinctly understood that this 
request places me under no obliga- 
tron 
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The World Race for Trade. 


By THOMAS DIXON. 


ARIOUS “missions” have 
recently been engaged in 
America and elsewhere trying 
to ascertain the reason why the 
foreign manufacturer seems to be 
able to undercut and _ undersell 
British goods. The Daily Mail 
deputations to Germany 
America’are cases in point. 

Naturally there are wide diver- 
gencies of view. But in one 
respect at least there is a striking 
unanimity of opinion. 

In every case the 
Importance of la- 
bour-saving de. ices 
and a high rate of 
production per 
worker engaged js 
emphasised. Never 
before have we had 
such an emphatic 
acceptance of the 
doctrine preached 
insistently in this 
page that only in 
the highest possible 
rate of production 
for every unit of 
labonr emploved 
can the worker find 
the key that will 
open for him the 
door to prosperity. 

The American 
workman is to-day 
the most prosper- 
ous in the world, because in 
America, above all other countries, 
both workers and employers 
realise the truth of the simple 
economic fact and wholeheartedly 
put into operation the working 
principles it involves. 

The whole trend of scientific 
commercial thought in America 
is towards a high output in return 
for high wages. In this country, 
unhappily, we hear plenty of de- 
mand for high wages, but far less 
of the necessity of the high output 


Dear Sirs, 


J8McH/H 


which alone can make high wages . 


profitable. 

To secure a high output it is 
not enough merely to pay high 
wages. We must have the best 
methods and we myst establish a 
correct working tradition. 


and, 
: reproduce to-day ‘from the Mana- 


The Jabour-saving device which 
in concrete fact saves half a man’s 
time really does much more: it 
helps to set a fashion, helps to 
make a high output “the thing.” 
Its influence 1s spiritual -as well 
as material. 

In the letter I am privileged to 


ging Director of Gutta Percha and 
Rubber (London), Ltd., the view 
is expressed that the Dictaphones 
used by the Company “will pay for 





lOth April, 1926. 


Our experience with the Dictaphone convinces us 
that we owe you a hearty testimonial as to the usefulness of 
this Office Appliance in every-day business. 
Saves the cost. of a Typist's time during dictation and allows 
that Typist to be employed on other work, and we expect the 
machines we purchased from you will pay for themselves within 
the next twelve or eighteen months by saving the salary of 
further Shorthand Typiste who would be needed had we not in- 
stalled the Dictaphones. 


Apart from the saving 1t is a great help to any 
Executive as it allows him to do his dictating at any time 
of the day and while matters are fresh ın hie mind. Not 
only does the use of the Dictaphone save time but it makes 
time valuable which would otherwise be wasted. 


We shall be pleased to give any information should 
you desire to refer to us any sontemplating purchaser. 


- Yours faithfully, 


GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER (LONDON) LTD. 


S Yu 


ging Director. 


themselves within twelve or eigh- 
teen months by saving the salary 
of further short-hand typists. 

That, of course, is true, as every 
Dictaphone user knows. The Dic- 
tapbone does, actually and demon- 
strably, save labour to an extent 
which makes it very profitable. 
On that ground alone it has an 
irresistible claim toa place in any 
office with the slightest pretensions 
to be run on up-to-date and eff- 
cient lines. 

It shows, invariably, a direct 
saving. But its real value lies far 
more 1n 1ts t#dtrect effects, in what, 
for want of a better term, I may 
call its moral or spiritual influence. 

The Dictaphone is the best form 
of “speeder-up.” As the writer of 
the letter quoted to-day points out, 


Obviously 1% 


i eyja - 
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it means that work is done prompt- 
ly, that time is saved, and that 
time which otherwise wou'd be 
wasted is made valuable. 

The salary.of a typist can be « x- 
pressed in figures. No one can 
estimate correctly the valueof the 
saving effected when the i icta- 
phone enables a harassed executive 
man to get swiftly, easily and 
without delay through a tiresome 
and laborious piece of work that 
saving can hardly be estimated 
In money terms, 
but it will be very 
highly valued by 
those whose duty 
it 1s to sense the 
morale prevailing 
in the organisation 
under their control. 

The Dictaphone 
sets the fashion of 
doing work prompt- 
ly and thoroughly. 
It not only saves 
time but “ makes 
time valuable 
which would other- 
wise be wasted.” 
And time wasted— 
not through deliber- 
ate shirking but by 
good men hamper- 
ed by inadequate 
raethods—is pro- 
bably the greatest 
of all “over-head” expenses. 
Every business man knows that 
if all the time he pays for could 
be profitably employed there 
would be an enormous saving 1n 
working costs. 

Get to know the Dictaphone 
and learn how to cut this loss to 
a minimum. Speed up your own 
work by adopting the one really 
efficient system of handling your 
daily business. You will be 
setting a new fashion. Directly 
and indirectly the Dictaphone wil) 
save you time, labour and money. 

Test the Dictaphone free of cost. 

Write or telephone for full 
details to the Secretary, the Dicta- 
phone Company, Ltd., Kingsway 
House, London, W.C.2. (Tele- 
phone: Regent 1460.) 
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Courses and 
tutoria] methods 
of the Metropolitan 

College have become the 
recognised highway to a rapid and expert know- 
ledge of ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, 
Banking, Insurance, Commerce, and all alhed 
subjects 

You can achieve success ‘‘the direct way ”’ 
the comfort of your own home—via a Metropolitan 
College Training. 

There is a Book of Guidance for the Ambitious 
man which can bs yours, FREE for the asking— 
a book which resolves all doubts and difficulties 
mm your path, and which shows the straight route 
to success Take the first step now ty applying 
for the Metropolitan College 132-page 


“GUIDE TO CAREERS.” 


Already this book has led thousands of our 
Students to posts beyond their dreams It can 
and—with your co-operation—will do the same 
for you 


«POST THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY :.. 


Please send mea ccpy of the Metropolitan College 
132-page "GUIDE TO CAREERS in Secretary ship, 
Accountancy, ete,” to keep, without charge or 
obligation 
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Go our Dutch Subscribers. 


“Che Proprietors have pleasure to announce 
they have appointed as their Agent for 
Holland : 


Mr. GILBERT DE ZILWA, 
The Commercial & News Service, 
61 Rozenstraat, 
The Hague, Holland. 
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Editorial Notes. 


resents new features with this issue. 

he “Story of the Franc,” by Mr. 
A. S. Wade, City Editor of the Daily News 
and Szar, is er ore to the financial article, 
which will be a leading feature of future 
issues. To write a story of such elusive 
finance as the oscillations of the franc have 
presented during recent weeks, is like trying 
to catch a butterfly with the open hand on a 
hot day-~-no mean achievement We are surec 
that this new feature will commend itself to 
our readers. 


B USINESS Onganisation and Management 
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NOTHER interesting series ıs that 
beginning with Mr Sudgen’s article in 
this Issue, on ‘‘ Business and the Law 

of Contract”? Particular efforts have been 
made to furnish this valuable advice in simple 
and non-technical terms The law of contract 
is found to enter into almost every transaction 
of the business man, and the series 1s well 
begun by the carefully detailed attention given 
to this The law 1s the safe custodian of the 
interests of those who keep within its 
provisions. Few of us wish to do otherwise, 
and a little timely advice oft prevents 
unwitting violation. Our readers will join 
with us in welcoming Mr. Sugden into the 


circle of “BOM.” 
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M” must be the occasions upon which 
those who study the articles appearing 
in the Magazine find themselves 


prompted by a desire to break a lance with - 


the writers, and especially the editor. Well, 
they may now indulge that feeling, so long 
as the deluge of letters permits entry into our 
office. There 1s considerable profit in the 
exchange of opinions and ideas to all of us. 
Readers will kindly address their criticisms, 
EoD. ideas, and S.O.S.’s to the Editor, 
ervice Dept. This step is taken that you 
may feel that the Magazine is your own in a 
wider sense than you obtained by the payment 
of 12s. per annum. Letters only, please, not 
*phone messages. 


* * * 
HE late W. H. Mallock, in his ‘‘ Limits 
of Pure Democracy,” visualised a 


tourist from some other planet visiting 
the earth. Examining our industrial system, 
this gentleman would note that large aggrega- 


tions of workers owned a collective capital of' 


a thousand mullion pounds. Further, he would 
observe a complete absence of any effort to 
employ this capital themselves under their own 
corporate direction, so that all who work for 
wages would presently be the employers of 
themselves. It would seem that Mr. J. H. 

Sharrock, chairman of the Liverpool board of 

Elder, Dempster & Co., when addressing a 

meeting of the Liverpool Shipping Staffs 

Association early in the month, must have had 

the vision of the “ extra-planetry >” visitor in 

mind. He said:— 

‘ Supposing that 10,000,000 workers agreed 
to support the association by making an average 
payment into the funds of, say, 5s. per week, 
which would mean that fresh capital would 
be available for investment to the extent of 
£2,500,000 per week, or, say, 4£130,000,000 
altogether im the first year. In ten years 
these funds for investment would have 
increased to a total of £1,300,000,000, and at 
the end of twenty years the capital collected 
would be £2,600,000,000. This was without 
taking any credit for dividends or profits, or 
for any increment in the value of the 
investments. 

“If the scheme were carried out -capital 
would become one with labour, and labour 
one with capital, and the foundation would be 
laid for the building up of a real co-operative 
commonwealth within the Empire.” 

* + ” 

W the practical commonsense of the 
British business man, he translated the 
vision into terms of dividends. 

Is it not possible for labour to follow this 
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kind of leadership to the consistent advantage 
of themselves and the nation? 
= * * 


a NETWORK of protection no shock 

et through.” Those of us, who, 

in the far cane ears, heroically 

bore the tyranny of the old cycle saddles, 

must wish that either we had beeen born thirty 

years later or that ‘‘ Terrys ’’ had thought of 

it sooner. Very little more remains to be done 

to “gild the lly” in respect of saddle 
comfort, surely. 


* Ç * 


E have received maiden issues of two 

ar apa the ‘‘ Cancer Review ” and 

““ Concrete for the Builder.” Very 

little in common it would appear. But, 1f the 

increasing success of the use of concrete will 

make for improved and cheaper housing, thus 

raising the standard of living, a step may 

well have been taken in the direction of realis- 

ing the ideals animating the “ British Empire 

Cancer Campaign.’’ Both journals are worthy 
of the attention of thoughtful men. 


* Ta * 


T would be difficult to imagine a more 
inspiring production, in relation to its 
object, than the issue of “The Direct 

Way to Success ” by the ‘' School of 

Accountancy.” If the reader can induce the 

Principal (Mr. J. D. C. Mackay) to send him 

a copy he will profit by perusing it, but don’t 

say that the Editor told you. 2 
* i * * 

PROPOS of the contributiorm lasf month _ 
by Mr. James Gascoigne on ‘‘ Trades 
Unions at the Cross Roads,” it is of 

interest to note the article in the Daily Herald 
by Mr. A. Browning, of Glasgow, recalling 
his visit to America by the courtesy of the 
Daily Mati. We give an extract :— 


WORKERS’ ONE MISTAKE. 


Our report is perfectly fair, and I think 
places the onus of inaugurating a better era 
for industry on the shoulders of our employers 
principally. 

My investigations in America only convinced 
me of one fundamental mistake for which we, 
as workers, are to blame, and that is allowing 
the political side of our activities to strangle 
the industnal side The sooner, in my 
opinion, that we put the politician back in his 
place, the better it will be for us industrially. 

Comment is needless. Our own contributor 
will furnish the second article next month. 

THE EDITOR. 
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An Example of British 
Enterprise. 


A N interesting new office appliance will be 
the Invicta Cheque Writer, which will be 
placed on the market in a few months’ 

time. ; 

The type makes a microscopic perforation in 
indelible ink, so that alteration 1s impossible, 
and without any extra key being used every 
blank in the gure and word cash spaces is 
completely filed with a clear cancellation 


mark. The time-saving will be appreciated by . 


comparison of the motions required by 
machine and typist or hand-writer. 

Suppose a cheque ıs for £120 19s. gd. To 
fill in the amount the machine has to have one 
key touched for the £100, another for the 20, 
another for the 1gs., another for the 9d,— 
four keys in all. A pull on the lever prints 
the figures and the words ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY POUNDS NINETEEN SHIL- 
LINGS NINE PENCE. 


To type the same figures and words requires. 


the touching of 66 keys. Typewrite £20, 
figures and words and the necessary dashes 
or noughts, to fill blanks, and you tap 20 
keys. With the machine you press one key 
and pull the lever to print figures and words, 
and én in all blanks completely. 

The machine can be used not only for divi- 
dent warrants and cheques, but for receipting 
accounts, certifymg accounts for payment, 
for stock certificates, and so on. once you 
accept the fact that it will print figures and 
words of amounts, and, if needed, a date and 
a serial number, the variety of ways in which 
it can be made to save time and ensure 
accuracy will be obvious ın most classes of 
business. 

The inventor, owner of the patent, the 
capital, and the company which will market 
it are all British. 


A Boy’s Genlus. 


HE story of Humphrey Potter, the Cornish 
boy, who invented the self-acting valve 
for Newcomen’s rude steam engine, is 

strikingly told by M. Arago, the great 
astronomer. Newcomen’s first engine required 
the most uninterrupted attention from the 
person who had to open and shut the taps, 
either to introduce the steam into the cylinder 


or to throw in the cold shower intended to 
condense it. It happened on a certain day 
that this person was young Potter. 

The companions of this child were then at 
play, and their exclamations of joy tantalised 
him seek He longed to go and join them; 
but the task entrusted to him would not allow 
of half a minute’s absence. 

His mind became excited; strong passion 
awoke his genius, and he discovered relative 
connections of which he had never dreamt 
before. Of the two taps, the one was to be 
opened at the moment when the beam that 
Newcomen had been the first to introduce to 
such good purpose ın his engines had completed 
the descending oscillation, and it must be 
shut exactly at the opposite oscillation. The 
management of the second tap required to be 
the exact contrary. The positions of the 
balance and of the taps were necessarily 
dependent on each other. 

he boy’s quick invention seized on this 
fact. He perceived that the beam might 
impress on the other pieces all the motion that 
the play of the engine required, and instantly 
realised his conception. Several cords were 
seed fastened to the handles of the taps; 
the opposite ends Humphrey Potter tied to 
portions of the beam suitably selected. Thus 
the purchase which this exercised on certain 
cords while rising, and those that it exercised 
on others in descending, supplanted the manual 
efforts. 

For the first time the engine worked by 
itself; for the first time no other workman 
was seen near it but the stoker, who from 
time to time went to keep up the fire under 
the boiler. 

For the cords which the boy used the 
constructors soon substituted rods fixed to the 
beam, and furnished with several pegs, which 
pressed the heads of the taps or.valves either 
downwards or upwards. The rods themselves 
have long ago been exchanged for other 
combinations; but in the words of M. Arago, 
however humiliating such an acknowledgment 
may be, all these inventions are mere modi- 
fications of the mechanism ‘suggested to a 
child by the wish to join his little companions 
at play. 


What You Make It. 


ID you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven heart and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce 
Or a trouble is what you make it! 
And it isn’t whether you’re hurt that counts, 
But only—how did you take it? 


The Story of the Franc. 


By A. S. WADE. 
(City Editor, “ Daily News” and “ Star.) 


"IMHE month of July of this year will go 
down to history as the critical period oZ 
the French franc. That honourable 


name—for currencies have honourable and — 


dishonourable characters as well as nations and 
men—may be dragged through the mire in the 
near future or ıt may recover its dignity. 
Everything depends upon the French people 
and Parliament. The men who defended 
Verdun can defend the franc if only they see 
that the one is as necessary as the other. Let 
us clear away one misapprehension. It is often 
said that the French franc is going the way of 
the German mark. The two things are totally 
dissimilar. The mark was deliberately depre- 
ciated by -the German Government with tke 
design of making reparations payments impos- 
sible and of wiping out Germany’s old debt 
obligations incurred by the Kaiser Govern- 
ments to her own citizens and to the foreigner. 
France has never had any such deliberate in- 
tention. Her currency has depreciated up to 
the present point not as a result of conscious 
policy, but because her statesmen have muiscal- 
culated the effects of Government finance and 
have never fully realised that they were living 
In a fool’s paradise. This we can readily see 
if we trace the post-war history of French 
finance. 


Immediately the Versailles Treaty had been 
signed France found herself urgently 
confronted by a vast work of repairing the 
ravages of war in the devastated provinces. 
She was immensely poorer as a result of the 
war. Repair wark in the battle provinces 
was costly with world prices at their highest, 
but to begin upon it and to carry it on rapidly 
was absolutely necessary, both because of zhe 
homeless victims of the war and of the need 
to get the despoiled areas back into cultivation 
and production. The Government of France 
had no accumulated ereserves of capital out of 


which to effect the restoration, and at that 
time an adequate increase of taxation to cover 


` the cost was quite out of the question. The 


Government, therefore, decided to do the work 
on its credit, issuing short term securities and 
using the proceeds ın reconstruction. This was 
perfectly legitimate Government finance. But 
it demanded an iron hand to keep it within 
bounds; 1t demanded that the total of the 
cost of the restoration should be borne ın this 
way; and it demanded that adequate provision 


-should be made year by year for meeting the 


short term debt when it became due. None 
of these things was done for a reason which 
France still thinks was a sufficient one. 


That ‘reason was reparations. France 
believed in Germany’s capacity to pay and 
that Germany could be made to pay. And 
not only the modified amount of the Dawes 
Plan, but the colossal original estimates of 
£6,600,000,000 was the figure..France had iñ 
mind. Counting upon the gigantic payments 
which would be her portion of German 
reparations, France went on borrowing and 
rebuilding, charging the cost to a separate 
budget of recoverable expenditure. This was 
a mistake of the first magnitude. No country 
can afford to have two budgets. Unless a 
country includes in its budget a/Z its expenses, 
whatever their origin, and balances that budget 
by its receipts from state enterprises, customs 
and duties, taxes, and legitimate borrowings 
on proved occasions, it 1s going down hill and 
creating currency difficulties. 

As we now know, Germany avoided payment 
until France went into the costly business of 
the Ruhr occupation, which brought her some 
return from German sources but involved her 
in fresh outlays. The Dawes Plan and 
genuine reparation payments did not come till 
two years ago. In the meantime, French state 
finance went from bad to worse, guccessive 





governments Gis too weak to insist on the 
‘French citizen paying adequate taxation or 
even fully to collect the inadequate taxation 
‘that had been levied. Thus from Decem- 
ber 31st, 1918, to October 31st, 1925, the 
total National Debt of France rose from 
-170,076,000,000 francs to  320,196,000,000 
rancs—in other words, it nearly doubled 
_atselfin under seven years, At December 31st, 
“4913, France’s National Debt was about 
= one-tenth the amount last year, namely, 
~32,594,000,000 francs. 

_ What happens to a currency when a country 
piles up debt lke this? Everything depends 
‘upon ie the growing debt is handled. If 
‘all charges on it are duly added to expenditure 
and a sufficient revenue extracted from the 
sitizens to meet the expenditure the currency 
emains sound, But France has never balanced 
sr budget in actual fact, though in forecast 
































yorrowed from the Banque de France and has 
issued paper francs to meet Government debts, 
“These paper francs have weakened with every 
fresh growth of the circulation. Thus the 
ymber of francs in circulation has swollen 
om 5,811,875,000 in 1013 to 54,917,994,000 
n July, 1926, and advances to the State by 
‘the Bank of France have increased to 
°37,800,000,000 from practically nil before the 
war. Obviously, goods in French possession 
yave not increased very greatly, so that the 
tual exchange of money for goods has 
ant that more and more money, in nominal 
rancs, has had to be paid for goods: in 
coa. word, prices have risen phenomenally. 
© Externally, these war and post-war changes 
have involved a slump of the franc from its 
gold value of 25.22 to a low value record of 
244 (July 21st this year), or from gj}d. in 
currency to one penny, 







All through the period France has been 
+ vainly talking of improving her exchange. 
. The latest effort was the appointment by the 
_ Briand Government of an Experts Committee 
to advise on the necessary steps. The report 
of the committee recommended, among many 
< other things, a settlement of France’s debts to 
us and other allies. One knows the sorry 
history of our efforts to get an arrangement 
on EPRA: s debt to Britain of something over 


Churchill-Caillaux 


“has even ensured. a surplus. She has ., OUS terme fo The CETOL AHM eee 
to France than any proposal the Unite 


le twee 










£600,000,000. That debt was not mo 
wanted for ourselves. It represented mor 
we had spent with America on France’s bel 
and which we wished to collect in arr 
instalments tọ lighten our own paymer 

the United States. Various French C 
ments nibbled at plans for settlem 
never made any sign of meeting the 
squarely. Our original request 

£20,000,000 yearly as a pay yment off 
We came down to £16; ,000,000, 
£12,500,000, and, final ve. m th 
agreement, to £4 
(plus a? 2 a 900 already held on 
account. London) for the fi 
£6, 000,000 of or the second, £8,000,¢ 
third, £ 10,000,000 for the fourth, £ 
yearly from 1930 to 1956, and £i 
for the followmg 3! years, Comy 
our settlement with America this off 
ous terms to the debtor and is very mt 







































































has offered. .. But even this agreement 
to the Ministerial upset in Paris tow 
end of July, has been thrown overbos 
France, As regards her debt to us she 
on July 2and, 1926, just as far from a ¢ 
undertaking to pay as on July 22nd, 
Here is a great weakness in the F 
situation. Fhe debt problem; as thee 
of French experts who reported on the 
saw very clearly, is fundamental to the stat 
of the French currency and business 
Until France has tied herself down to re 
Britain and America the franc will have - 
adverse sentiment of the Umted States 
the British business world tọ œ 
with, and her budget, however magmi 
balanced in figures, will be vitiated by a 
lating interest abroad and by the neg 
annual payments which ought to be ir 
An idealist might, of course, $ 
when all payments for war debts between a 
will be cancelled. The day may come, 
one might say ‘‘ God speed its coming.” 
until it is here France must meet her ol 
tions as we met ours if she wishes hert 
with the world to be worthy of her tradita 
Writing for a monthly review one 
deal with the day to day movement 
currency. The fluctuation are too wit 

































we may point out that those very fluctuations 
are rather indications of the world’s uncertainty 
‘of what France will do than of the funda- 
‘mental economic position of the country. 
France’s economic position is good. Inflation 
has, however, deluded her population. For 
years her industries have thrived. There has 
been no unemployment. There have been 
prosperity, activity, luxury on every side. All 
the time at the back of this has been a subtle 
conversion of her capital mto expenditure 
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through the weakening currency. 


iT IN THE SUBURBS OF JERU 
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Rentes in 
1923 were worth eight times their present 
‘real’? value. The seven-eighths that have — 
gone have disappeared in the inflation of the 
currency, France must stop this. She can- 
not, like Britain, regain her old values, but 
she can at least stop her rush down the slippery 
path which Germany travelled and = again 
ascend the hill of sound finance, which effort 
will regain her position among the great 
capitalist nations of the world, 
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Boom Days in the 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTON, F.R. G.S. 


Our author, who has recently returned from an extended / tour throug 7 Pe 
herein describes how this sacred land is being rapidly! tmodernised,and the oppo t 


7 ‘it offers to the merchant and the manufacturer. W hile it is true that the Jes x 


are mainly responsible for this activity there are, nevertheless, op ngs 


which the British business man will do well to consider. 


‘Palestine is 
under the British flag and the. Britisher is entitled t to take a hand in 


its deve lopment. 


LTHOUGH Pame has figured pro- 
muinently in international politics since 
the war, and we have heard much of 

the Zionist movement, little has been said 
concerning the commerce and industry of this 
ittle land tucked away at the dead end of the 
diterranean and over which now flies the 
British flag. The fact is, Palestine. is 
a looked. upon as a kind of 
-religious treasure-house, famed only for its 
holy places and sacred sites, and of little 
— interest to the business man. ' While it is true 
that its cities and towns, lakes and wells, 
mountains and valleys, have been rendered 
= sacred through their association, with the 
scriptures, I doubt whether it would be possible 
= to visit a country where greater activity could 
be witnessed than in Palestine. 
© When I approached Jerusalem from Cairo 
vy the new railway which has been built across 
e Sinai Desert, ‘I was simply amazed -at the 
ctivity on every hand. Everyone was busy 
ind there were no unemployed. <The building 
ying on around the holy city was simply 
incredible. Palatial residences, let alone artisan 
ottages, were going up by the score, as well 
s shops, factéries and warehouses. Very soon 
rusalem will be able to boast of its sky- 
raper, a great twelve-storey office building 
iow in course of erection, as well as a palatial 
‘hotel equal to any found in Egypt. And the 
foundations of these structures were being dug 
cout by electrically-operated drills. The very 
test scientific methods are being employed. 
‘The streets of the city are being widened, 
lectrice cables laid, and I found a London 
firm of engineeers erecting new waterworks. 
“There has arisen outside the old city walls a 
zreater Jerusalem, spreading out over such an 


and from their work. 


immense area that impoverished ‘bus 
have had to be organised to carry pec 


now considering the question of laying | 
a tramway service, 

This activity is not confined to any 
place. It is general throughout the 
Just orth of Ja fa, on the Medite 
coast, there has arisen. what is nothing 
than a wonder city, Tell-aviv. Where 3 


years ago there was nothing but sand dun 
prosperous, tween i: t 


we have a thriving, 
century city of 35,000 inhakntants, and 4 
still growing rapidly. © Its thorough ana 


spacious, lined with trees and gardens, 


lit by electric light. There is nothing t 
or mean about its residences, while aits 
cafes, restaurants and hotels are it 
up-to-date. True, it has been bul 
ee and is the first- “purely Jewish. 
arise since the days of the Romans. 

is typical of what is going on, and a 
object lesson of what can be done in the 
as elsewhere, providing cheap power 
will to work is forthcoming. 

Five years ago Tell-aviv was a. sm 
garden. city. To-day it is a vast i 
centre, over seventy enterprises i 
rounded within the last three or four y 
the manufacture of various textiles—- 
hats, thread, stoves, corks, mirrors, 
batteries, leather goods, furniture, and ; 
of other products, and they are all in de 
One of its industrial wonders is a si 
brick factory, which I found working 
and night in three shifts. At the time: 
visit it was. turning out between 60,000 


70,000 white bricks a day. The 


situated on the seashore, and the 





The municipality ~ 


are mixed 
pressed by special machinery, 








raw material it requires—sand—is at its very 
doors. The only other ingredient necessary 1s 
chalk or lime, and this comes from Arluf, in 


King George the V. Avenue. 


AVENUE, NEWLY OPENED Up. 
A Monument to British Enterprise. 


KiNG GEORGE THE V. 


substances 
proporuons, 


aked 


the hills Judea. These two 


together ın certain 
and then | 


Oil and Soap Factory. 


Omi AND Soap FACTORY AT HAIFA. 
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chetnical 










silicate is nek. a Sie ii i5 as harc 
and as durable as stone. 









Tell-aviv’s industrial success is due primaril: 
to cheap electrical power obtained by 
harnessing the River Audjah close by. The 
station started with two enginés generating © 
500 horse-power each. Very soon a third had 
to be installed of 250 horse-power, and now. 
a fourth has been laid down of 1,000 horse- 
power, and the cry 1s- still “ : 





















‘more power,’ 
This is by no means the only power statio: ? 
in Palestine. I found one just completed ate 
Haifa; yet it was only a few weeks since that ~~ 
an was opened at Tiberias on the Sea. 
Galilee. : 
“Hitherto it has been the behef of many that 
Palestine’s future lay in the development of 
her agriculture. Her soil has been sadly 
neglected for centuries, but those with vision 
recognise that the country’s prosperity lies in. 
a combined development of agriculture and” 
industry. I was afforded a striking instance 
of what is being done in reclaiming the sophie 
as I passed through the Great Plain of 
Esdraelon on my way northward, a region. | 
which bids fair to become the granary of 
Palestine. The plain is triangular in shape, 
roughly about ten to twelve miles in length, 
is very fertile, and enclosed by hills. It 1s 
historic ground, for it has been in the past. 








the battlefield of the nations—the Pharaohsei ssy 
of Egypt, Hittites, Syrians, Israelites, 2. | 
Midianites, Philistines, Assyrians, Greeks, _ 


Romans, (AIRA Saracens, andir ür own 
days, Turks and British—have all fought here. 
When I saw it in pre-war days it was very: 
barren, and did not boast of a single tree. 
Only a little: cultivation was done here and 
there by the Arabs. To-day it is lke a 
smiling country-side, and seen from the 
surrounding hills is a wonderful picture, the 
cultivated patches of grain, vegetables and 
fruits reminding one of a colossal. patchwork 
quilt of many colours. The Jews now own 
fifty square miles of the valley and have. 
established some twenty villages or settlements 
at an expenditure of nearly a million pounds 
sterling. They have not only built roads to 
them; but made the valley healthy by draining 
the swamps and marshes, while some 800 acres — 
have been planted with trees. The same. 
wonderful transformation has been wrought on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee. On th 
Plain of Gennesaret, a barren spot in“pre-wa 
days, there are some wonderful orchards, and 
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here lemons, peaches, apricots, dates, figs, 
and bananas are being successfully cultivated. 

Despite the settling of some 8,000 Jewish 
emigrants on the land a year, which is now 
being done, only one-sixth of the cultivable 


area is at present bemg tilled. Frue, 
Palestine is a small country, not much larger 
than Wales, and, like Wales, 1s very 
mountainous, consisting of hills and valleys, 
with here and there rolling plains. Its climatic 
conditions are unique, in that it enjoys every 
variety of climate, from temperate on the 
plateaux to tropical in the valleys and 
depressions. As a result, both temperate and 
semi-tropical fruits can be cultivated. fn 








Portland Cement Factory. 


PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY'S NEW FACTORY AT HAIFA. 
TONS A YEAR, 













Bible days the country supported o 
million people. To-day the populat 
not reach 800,000, or about 70 
mile, against 492 in England, 
You cannot develop a country 



















OuTeuTr 60,000 To 70,000 


without tools and machinery, especial) 
intensive methods of cultivation are 
to. Then there are the thousand 
articles of all kinds needed by the 
But Palestine does not intend to restrict I 
to the soil. With the developme 


agriculture there will arise war 
important enterprises. The twa 


forward hand. in hand and pros 
because of Palestine’s unique 











sition, 
rope, Asia and Africa—and the neigh- 
uring countries of Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
offer good markets for her exports, with 
ixteen million of potential customers. 

IT found Haifa, the headquarters of the 
Palestine railways and destined to become the 
port of the country (though at present it has 
not even a breakwater), a hive of industry. 
There is a fully y-equipped flour-mill, with the 




























an two shifts, sixteen hours a day. It treats 
nearly all the grain grown in Palestine and 
Transjordania and much of that grown in 
Syria. There is also a thriving oil and soap 
forks, a factory capable of producing from 
60,000 to 70,000 tons of cement a year, and 
nN up-to-date power station. Then outside 
alfa, at Ashlit, they are producing some 
00 tons of salt a year by the evaporation 
sea water. Before these works were 
rted, 90 per cent. of the salt used in the 
ntry came from abroad. It is estimated 
ogether that about 150 industrial enterprises 
ve been founded in Palestine since the war, 
ith a total investment of £1,200,000 of capital. 
ie cito has. heen mostly Jewish enterprises, 
ut not all. But the Jewish capitalist has to 
buy plant and stock. 
“The possibilities which Palestine holds to the 
business man arè great. She has hardly 
ymmenced to be exploited. In the railw2 ay 
epartment at Haifa I found they had already 

















this port to Bagdad across British territory. 
All they were waiting for was a settlement of 
e boundary question. Trade will follow 
at railway, and it is those who are first in 





She stands at the gateway between 


very latest machinery, and with men working 


prepared plans for the laying of a line from 


Much of this work has been 
done since the war to accom- 


modate the ever increasing 


traffic. 


ANE ARLENE te ETE TRA AP rene nies HLTH Kieth he 


the held who will secure the plums. I found 
the motor-car everywhere in evidence imm: 
Palestine. When war broke out there was. 
only one motor-car in the country and it was- 
regarded as a novelty. To-day there are over 
a ‘thousand, and I am sorry to say they are 
nearly all American cars. i 
nearer Palestine than America and her manu- 
facturers are quite capable of turning out 
suitable cars for her roads and supplying spare 
parts as needed. It is typical of orders that 
are lost through perhaps want of knowledge 
and initiative. : 
When, a few months ago, the Palestine. 
government announced its readiness to consider 
tenders for the exploitation of the mineral- 
resources of that strange region, the Dead 
Sea, the first to be received were from. 
American firms. The Dead Sea is some forty- 
seven miles long, about ten miles across at its 
widest part, lies 1,300 feet below the 
Mediterranean, while its waters are so salt that 
no fish can live in them, It isa dreary, desolate 
region and until now was regarded as of little 
value commercially. Now it has been 
discovered it is a veritable Klondyke. 
Analysis of its waters show that they contan 
common salt and chloride of magnesium, 
well as the salts of potash and bromin. He 
potash could be obtained, needed in so many 
industries, as well as by the medical profession.. 
It is the belief of Mr. C. G. S. Blake; the 
government geologist, whom 1 met in Palestine. 
and who has surveyed this region, that. 
100,000 tons of potash, in addition to. oth 
valuable salts and by-products, could reac 
be obtained yearly from the Dead Sea. Whe 


oy is remembered that potash fetches from ke 6 











Britain is much | 
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to £7 a ton wholesale, the profit on the 
recovery 1s apparent. Oil, coal and copper are 
also know to exist in this region, 

Should the exploitation of the potash of this 
dreary region be seriously undertaken, it 1s 
expected to result in the building of a railway 
from the Dead Sea along the whole Jordan 


cotton, when planted here, change s its character 
of an annual herb for that of a perennial bush 

The sugar cane and banana also flourish her 

Plenty of water flows down the Jordan which 
could easily be tapped for irrigation and other 
purposes. There 1s a proposal on foot 
build a power-station at Jericho to su 


In the Poultry Yard. 





THE JEWISH GIRL IS TAKING TO THE FARM YARD. 


valley, to join thé line coming across from 
Haifa which sweeps round the southern end 
of the Sea of Galilee. The hauling of the 
product by motor up the steep mountain road 
to Jerusalem would prove too costly, Then a 
railway along the Jordan would be invaluable 
in opening up this hitherto neglected semi- 
tropical region of Palestine. The wondertul 
fertility of the soil is illustrated by the fact that 


cheap electrical energy to Jerusalem, B 
and other nearby towns. 

When we come to dea] with c 
prospects and openings in Palestine, 
inclined to ask what is the position he 
Arab and the lew > Are they not at | 
heads, and what guarantee is there t 
will not break out? And social disturbances 
of any kind are bad for trade. W 











= true that there has been trouble in the past, 
“> t has been largely fermented by a band of 
extremists. When it is stated that at the 
Agricultural Show held at the beginning of 
$ July this year at Jaffa, Arabs and Jews took 

= part in almost equal numbers, it is evident 
-that little need be feared on this score. There 
-were exhibitors from practically the whole of 
Palestine, and the display included cereals, 
_ forage, tobacco, vegetables, fresh fruit, dairy 
-and bee-keeping produce, preserved fruits and 
vegetables, oils and soaps, vines, flour and 
poultry. In the live-stock division there were 
horses, mules, donkeys, sheep and goats. The 








Collecting Salt on 
Dead Sea. 
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Tenders are now being 





received to exploit the 


Potash of this region. 
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Arabs of Hebron were prominently to the fore $ 
in the woolskins and hides section, while the 
Jews of the Judean colonies were exclusive ` 
exhibitors of wine and silk. Numerous foreign 
machinery companies displayed samples of 

their manufacture in the commercial exhibits, 
and if one must record the truth, British 
industries were conspicuous by their absence. | 
This is a pity, for the Palestine market is well — 
worth cultivation. The imports of Palestine . 
at the present time total between five and six — 
million pounds sterling, while the exports — 
amount to just under two million pounds © 
sterling, The great difference between the 
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imports and exports can be traced to capital 
that comes into the country in the form of 
machinery, agricultural implements, building 
materials, drainage plant, etc. It is here that 
the British manufacturer and business man 


Jewish Workmen 
Air 


O not let the shadow of to-morrow’s disagre 
D able duty fall over the brightness that belongs 

to to-day. Do not double the shadow b 
forecast, and especially do not throw it over oft 


There are natures in this harsh world so timo: 
sensitive and helpless in themselves that thi 


Using Compressed 
Drills. 





Jewish Workmen Using Compressed Air Drills for Excavating a Foundation for a Large Hotel to be Erec! 
in Jerusalem. This is the first trial of this modern method. 


should find a valuable opening and he would 
be wise to take advantage of ıt. 


t x * 


“& I HAVE fought many battles, and it seems likely 
I shall have to fight many more. If I fall I shall 
fall fighting.” —Mr. Lloyd George. 


* * * 


Do not waste too much time looking for results; 
keep moving. There is pleasure in the work if you 
concentrate. 


stretch of indulgence and kindness is needed tor 
their development—like plants which the warmest 
shelf of the greenhouse and the most watchful care 
of the gardener alone can bring into flower. 

Friendship is a relation that defies analysis, defies 
explanation, and defies all the known laws of the 
chart of polite society, because it is grounded in 
something far deeper and more abiding. It is, when 
found, something to be held sacredly as the 
inestimable treasure of life, as its profoundest and 
most potent sour¢e of inspiration. 
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Ships. Business an umanity. 
Until world trade revives and broadens, there wil Haaineka fs pta Dat en ace mae 
not be the old-time call upon shipping. Until Working, Josing. and dreaming 
. . . ` . i > ‘ ’ 
shipping is thus stimulated, shipowners wil! not cal Toiling with hammer, brush or pen, 
upon shipvards for the old-time quantity of ships. If Roistering, planning, scheming. 
and when more ships are called for, British shipyards Hiusiness ia bisaa. tat he's « fool 
will be in the running to secure a prope! share ot! Whose basinca has grown to smother 
the larger call. There is no roval road. a é 
His faith in men and the golden rale, 


Again, it is useless to talk of ‘‘ mass production.” 


or to suggest that ‘f American methods ° can work His love for friend and brother, 


Modern Machinery in Palestine. 





MACHINERY IN FLOUR MILLS AT HAIFA. 


miracles. The Americans do not know how to build Business is business, but life is life, 
Ta we well as we do, Though we're all in the game to win it 
A the more reason, very surely, for the: nation Let's rest sometimes from the heat and strife 
as a whole to face hard facts. fri ; i 
(Sir ] Chi M < he Daily Ch so] And try to be friends a minute. 
Sit .€0 27a Iy byy ET ae 
\ 110272 Money, in the Maty tronicle.) Let's seek to be comrades, now and then, 


And slip from our golden tether, 
Business is business, but men are men, 


Mother: ‘* I’m really afraid dur son is lazy. He 
But we're all good friends together. 


persuades his little sister to do all his work.” 
Father: ‘‘ Lazyt That’s executive ability.” BRALEY. 






T he 


7 HEN you nes that the average 
busmess man spends many hours a 
week amongst the facts that affect his 
»ccupation, you will readily agree that the 
tter of- presentation of business fact, is of 
utmost importance. 

The facts. that are chiefly before the busi- 
ess man usually concern either reports on 
siness activities, policies and competition ; 












es. and sales. information. As a rule this 
ation is given in ordinary solid-set type 
sthy statistical tables, requiring con- 
‘able interpretation and giving no general 
w of the situation. 

eco” Just as advertising has gained from the 
= advent of display, so can the presentation of 
eee: report. When giving two sides of a ques- 
tion, it is well to place the reasons for and 
_ against side by side in a double column. Fig. 
S I shows a case where this has been done. 












Fig. L—THE VALUE OF RETAIL STATISTICS 
TO ADVERTISERS. 
oo VALUE. | 
~~ These figures give an indica- 
>o tion of the channels available 
rough which the consumer 
arket can be reached. 


DEFECT. 
The size of shops makes a 
considerable difference. 
Quality of trade must be 
accounted for. 
Influx and egress of shop- 
pers takes away or brings 
more people than shown in 
l local statistics. 
~The value of having the points side by side 
s obvious, 
~~ Recently a report was prepared on the 
=: popularity ot various brands. A typewritten 
- report occupying several pages could all be 
-. summed up easily to the form shown in Fig. 2. 
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- This method ae presentation gives much 
more insight into the position than any num- 
ber of typewritten pages could convey. 


The purpose of this article is to show. how it is possible, 
by careful Presentation, to make the sign iPlcance 
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pomt. For this purpose five mile cire 
the unit. An altogether separate map 


have a different tale to tell. 

If these two maps had been. combined, 
five-mile circles would have confused the 
munication lines, and a number of town 
on the main routes, would have appi 
interfere with the interpretation: of he: 
munication chart, 

A somewhat unique method of a 
inter-communication between towns was 





The Semen have kindly given us 
ji nission to reproduce this as fig. 5. 
Actually, in the original the ’bus routes were 
shown in red. Here we have had to somewhat 
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1) Change at Dunton Green. O--Change at Otford. 
P..Change at Paddock Wood. 


Statistics naturally lend themselves to 


hic presentation and the various methods 
The graph © 


howing statistics are legion. 


ing market a price e and 
gress. There is, however, no need to an 
the. graph of the conventional pattern. 


writer has been permitted by the publis er: 


of the “ Oxford Times” to reproduce a pic- 
torial graph designed on their behalf. The 
appeal of such a method of presentation 1s 
obviously superior to a table of figur 

Whenever possible, it is a good plan to use 
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OUR 
RISING. 


some illustration specially suitable to sie ide: 
as in this case a rising aeroplane has bee 
taken to suggest a rising circulation. If th 
suggestion was extension of area, a motor 
travelling in front of a panorama of se 
would have been more e suitable. | 
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_ Quite an efficient way of showing the same VALUE OF TOWN AS A SHOPPING 
idea is the not unusual method of increasing CENTRE. 
ae size of pee to indicate the higher totals. Total number of shops 
ere 1s, of course, no accurate scale in this 
case, as in the pictorial chart. ASSESSABLE VALUE. 
FIG 7 Fic. 8 
15,802 
ice INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
: BUSINESS INFORMATION SERVICE 
20,204 IFIRST SERIES) 
21,374 : 
At the Internatıonal Research Bureau we z TOWN 
have been collecting information concerning 5 Rate 
all the largest distributing centres of Eng- Pe care 
land. For some time the writer has been ee ee 


considering how best to present this data 
in a really practical form. The result is to 
be found ın the Town Comparison Charts 
which have just been produced. A specimen 
of these foolscap charts is shown in Fig. 7. 


PERSONS PER ACRE 


3 Actual Figure 133 
4 IRB Indes -23 8 


ROOMS PER PERSON 


5 Actual Figure 139 
There are 79 ın all, compiled from over one 6 IRB Index an 
thousand five hundred statistics. To attempt FEMALE EXCESS 


to compare any two towns from that bulk of 
material was impossible until the system 
shown ın the illustration was evolved. With 
the aid, however, of a suitable base line and 
carefully chosen index figures, it is now pos- 
sible to obtain a good opinion of any of the 
79 towns by merely looking over at the length 
of column. All the following statistics are 
indicated in the charts :— 
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JE Actual Figur 1,058 T of tota! #40 
{2 IRB Index 35.5 


POPULATION. mior Hana LESS THAN 
DENSITY. 13 Actua! Figure 113 w's 
14 IRB lodes -70 


Rooms per person. 
Persons per acre. 


FEMALE EXCESS. 
LIVING CONDITIONS. 


Famılies in one room. 
Families living ın more than nine rooms. 


QUALITY OF SHOPS. ASS 
HEAD OF POPULATION 


Shops having less than four rooms. l TE ERTE 
Shops having more than eight rooms. 20 IRB Indes s 


SHOPS HAVING MORE 
THAN EIGHT ROOMS 
15 Actual Figure i38 12.2% 
16 IRB index a? 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SHOPS 
17 Actual Figure 112) 
18 IRB Indes -1 5 


ASSESSABLE VALUE PER 





To be continued nexi month. 


One who never changed his course but marched breast forward, 
Never doubting clouds would break, 


Never dreamed though right was worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better; 
Sleep to wake.—(Browning.) 


Business and the Law of Contract. 


What are the legal liabilities involved in the buying and selling of 
goods, signing a contract, engaging or dismissing an employee, 
etc., etc. In simple and non-technical language, the author 
assists the business to avoid pitfalls. 


By F. E. SUGDEN, A.C.1.S., F.R, Econ. Soc., Barrister-at-Law. 


N the world of commerce there 1s one 
element of law which constantly engages 
the attention of the business man, namely, 

the Law of Contract, and which incidentally, 
either directly or indirectly, has some rela- 
tionship with all other branches of the law; 
hence the importance of a careful scrutiny or 
its principles, before the study of other 
branches of legal rules. 

A contract may briefly be defined as an 
agreement made between two or more parties 
with a view of the enforcement of this arrange- 
ment at law. These contracts may be divided 
into three classes, namely, (1) Contracts of 
Record, 1.¢€ , a term applied to judgments of 
the Courts; (11.) Contracts by Deed. In most 
cases a contract may be validly made either 
verbally or in writing, but certain contracts 
must of necessity be executed by deed, e.g., 
contracts made without valuable consideration 
[i.e., some right, mterest, profit or benefit 
accruing to one party, or some forbearance, 
detriment, loss or responsibility given, suf- 
fered or undertaken by the other at Ins 
request (Currie v. Misa)]. Also contracts cf 
corporations, except in case of urgent neces- 
sity, must be by deed, similarly leases fer 
more than three years, etc. A promise 
made under a deed is called a covenant. A 
deed need not have valuable consideration 
except, e.g., contracts ın restraint of trade. 
It 1s umportant to note that no person who ıs 
not a party to a deed or even a simple con- 
tract can sue or be sued upon it, even though 
ıt 18 expressed to be made on his behalf, or 
the covenants in the deed are expressed to be 
made with him (Storer v. Gordon). 

In accordance with the Statute of Limita- 
tions, 1f either party fail to avail themselves 
of their nghts for twenty years in the case 
of a deed or six years in the case of a simple 
contract they are estopped or prevented 
subsequently, e.g., money deposited with a 
bank in a current account. The creditor should 
endeavour to obtain the debtor to revive the 
debt and thus take it out of the Statute by 


inducing him to give a written acknowledg- 
ment of the amount due. 

There ıs also the simple contract. which 
covers all others not covered by the con- 
tracts of record or contracts by deed It 1s 
quite wrong to think a contract to exist must 
be evidenced ın writing. A contract may be 
construed either orally or in a series of letters, 
or both, or even a contract may be implied by 
conduct, e.g., a party offers goods for sale 
to another, the other party decides to keep 
them; m such a case there 1s an acceptance 
of the terms of the contract. 

Where there 1s a contract in express terms, 
no agreement which is inconsistent with those 
terms can be implied from the conduct of 
the parties (Warde v. Stuart). 

The question that next arises is, who may 
be a party to a- contract, which is very 
important, particularly if one of the parties 
does not exist, e.g., a contract supposed to 
be made on behalf of a company about to be 
formed in the future, but at present 1s not in 
existence. Where several persons form one 
of the parties to the contract, each ıs hable 
for the performing of the whole promise 
(Cabell v. Vaughan), but if one of them is 
sued alone by the other party to the contract, 
this aggrieved person has a right to make his 
colleagues also liable It is worthy of note 
that where one of the several persons of the 
party to the contract performs his share, he 
is not lable for the default of his colleagues. 
Similarly, where there are several persons 
forming a contract, one of these persons can 
only sue on behalf of all his colleagues fer 
the protection of their common interest. The 
position in the case of death of one of the 
parties is, the liability devolves upon the 
SUIVIVOTS. 

In connection with the Law of Contract, one 
often hears of the term ‘‘jomntly and 
severally liable.’’ What does this phrase mean, 
and how is it applied? Persons are deemed 
to be ‘‘ jointly able” when they are liable 
collectively, but they are also severally hable 
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when they are, in addition to being jointly 
liable, also hable in an indiwwidual capacity. ` 

At the present tıme difficulty often arises 
when a contract 1s made, e.g., with political 
clubs, which are neither Joint Stock Com- 
pames (Limited Liability Companies), nor 
partnerships; other examples are cricket and 
football clubs. The main feature of such 
concerns 1s that its members incur no hability 
to anyone beyond the amount of the sub- 
scription, which is fixed by its rules; that 1s 
why it ıs most important for a business man 
to study the rules of these clubs before he 
trades. The committee, which usually con- 
trols the club, may enter into contracts to 
bind the funds of the club, but cannot pledge 
the credit of the clus members (Flemying v. 
Hector). A committee under such circum- 
stances does not have additional hability while 
acting in this capacity if they do not make 
themselves personally hable for the benefit of 
the club. 

The thought flashes across one’s mind, who 
may make a contract? It ıs important, for 
example, to a moneylender, who knows full 
well that if he lends money to a person under 
twenty-one years of age he cannot recover 
in case of default of the repayment of the 
loan, because an infant ıs not lable for loans, 
as they are deemed ın the eyes of the law not 
to te ea necessities. 

Even though prima facie any person ıs 
capable of entering into a contract, there are 
certain exceptions. An alen enemy could not 
make a contract during the continuance of 
the war without permission of the Crown. A 
contract made by a person who was so drunk 
that he did not know what he was doing 
at the tıme when he entered into the contract 
may be repudiated by the person when he is 
sober, ıf he so desires, but such insobriety 
must be proved by the person desiring to 
repudiate lability. A drunkard ıs, however, 
liable for reasonable price of necessities, e.g., 
hire of a taxi to take the inebriated individual 
home. 

It 1s always to be remembered that even 
though a stranger benefits under a contract, 
if he 1s not one of the parties to the contract 
he cannot enforce his right to the benefit 
(Yzquerlo v. Clydebank Engineering and Ship- 
building Co.). Conversely, conditions cannot 
be umposed on a contract for the sale of goods 
so as to bind persons buying who may pur- 
chase the goods from the original buyer, and 
be enforceable against them by the original 
seller, even if the conditions are brought to 
the notice of the ultimate buyers at the time 
of the sale to them (McGruther v. Pitcher). 

In order to make a contract binding it must 
conform strictly to certain stereotyped rules, 
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and must possess certain essentials. The con- 
tract must contain an offer by one party to 
another, showing his willingness to enter into 
business relationship with him on certain 
terms. The familiar business practice of 
issuing an advertisement inviting tenders for 
the supply of goods extending over a period 
of time 1s not an offer, but an mvitation for 
offers. An offer must be made by a definite 
person, but may be made to an indefinite 
number of persons, e.g., an advertisement of 
a reward to be paid to any person who will 
give certain information to the advertiser 15 
made to the world at large, and can be 
accepted by anyone who gives the required 
information (Williams v. Carwardine). Unless 
a reasonacle time 1s stated an offer remains 
open only a reasonable time, which 1s decided 
by fact only in each individual case. 

Frequently cases are constantly occurring 
when an offeror desires to withdraw his offer 
This withdrawal is only operative when it ıs 
actually communicated to the person to whom 
the offer is made, e.g., a bidder at an auction 
may withdraw his bid at any time before the 
hammer falls, even if there 1s a condition that 
no bidder shall retract his bidding. This 
revocation may be upset if a person can prove 
that he ty posted his acceptance (even 
though ıt 1s lost in the post) before he actually 
received in his hands the notihAcation of the 
revocation. There is a legal maxim, posting 
completes acceptance, but revocation is not 
complete until the same has been actually 
communicated 

In reference to the acceptance of a contract 
it is a necessity that there should be complete 
acceptance of the actual terms of the offer 
without variation, e.g., an agreement to grant 
an underlease is not an acceptance of an offer 
requiring an assignment of a lease. Once an 
offer has been rejected it ıs no longer open 
for acceptance without the consent of the 
person by whom the offer 1s made, but a 
request asking for a modification of an offer 
iS not a rejection of an offer. The point often 
arises: 1s the acceptance a valid one? A 
contract 1s not valid if there is a mistake as 
to the person making the offer, or the nature 
of the terms of the contract, or the contract 
is executed or obtained by duress, e.g., where 
a woman was forcibly detained until she 
signed a contract drawn by her captor for 
his benefit. Undue influence, 1.e., unconscien- 
tious use by one person of power possessed by 
him over another in order to induce the other 
to enter into a contract. A contract made 
under any of the above circumstances may be 
avoided by the aggrieved party if he or she 
so desires. 
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There are some classes of contract, even 
though they fulfl the preceding requirements, 
are nevertheless unenforceable. Contracts 
which are expressly prombited by Statute, 
form one of these contracts, e.g., gaming or 
wagering contracts. Contracts may be illegal 
at Common Law, namely, contracts for the 
commission of a crime, e.g., falsification of a 
balance sheet. Some contracts are in- 
operative because they are contrary to public 
policy, e.g., contracts conducing to sexual 
immorality, or a contract in undue restraint 
of a trade or profession. Other contracts 
are unenforceable because they are ultra 
vires, that is, contracts made beyond the 
dikes of a company, e.g., a Limited Liability 

ompany going beyond the scope of its 
Memorandum or Articles of Association. If 
any agreement of a corporation or incor- 
porated company which is not within the scope 
of its objects is void, it is unenforceable 
by either side, even though it might have 
assented or ratified the contract subsequently. 
Therefore ıt behoves every contractin 
party when having business relations a 
a Joint Stock Company to first read its 
Memorandum o1 rticles of Association, 
otherwise this party cannot recover against 
the’ company, but may recover from the ind1- 
vidual directors, if they themselves knew they 
were acting beyond their own powers. 

Where a person has entered into a contract, 
e.g., to let rooms, which are subsequently 
used without his knowledge or consent for 
_ illegal purposes, the innocent is entitled 
to refuse to carry out the contract on 
subsequently discovering the other party’s 
intention. But where such a contract has 
been executed and possession of the premises 
has been given to the tenant, the validity of 
the contract is not affected by the fact that 
the premises are used for immoral purposes. 
An innocent party is entitled to payment for 
work done under a contract before he became 
aware of the other party’s intention to make 
use of his work for an illegal purpose (Clay v. 
Yates). 

.A contract entered into between employer 
and employee in which the latter waives an 
employer’s obligation imposed upon the em- 
ployer by law for the protection of his 
employees, e.g., as laid down in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1s contrary to public 
policy (Baddeley v. Granville), but an agree- 
ment by which a workman gives up his right 
to compensation under the Pino ers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, ın consideration of his 
employer's subscribing to a fund from which 
the workman is entitled to receive compensa- 
tion in case of injury is not contrary to public 
policy. 

(To be continued.) 
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What is the Value of a 
Human Life? 


HE letter printed below has been received 
from a distinguished subscriber. It 1s 
probable that some of our readers are 

more competent to provide the reply than the 
Editor. In either case, the collective know- 
ledge will be more valuable. Will those able 
to do so, contribute their quota, and thus add 
to the general interest. The more valuable 
rephes will be published in the September 
number. 

SIR,— 

Seeing that some of the great workers in the 

League of Nations have resigned, through the 

resence on the same platform of Count 
pace the German Ambassador in U.S.A. 
in the war, brings back a conversation over the 
sinking of the “ Lusitania,’’ which was general 
at the time. 

Many American subjects were on board, and 
to the surprise of the world, the U.S.A. did 
not then come in, but delayed doing so for 
some time. This puzzled many. 

The German Ambassador, through his Gov- 
ernment, gave the U.S.A. assurance that full 
compensation would be paid for loss of their 
citizens. 

Many years ago, so report goes, a severe 
train accident took place in America; numbers 
were killed and injured. Damages were 
claimed. These actions went through many 
Courts, and finally it was decided by their | 
Courts that the value of human life was 41,000 
per head, and such was paid. 

The point is, and the query at the time was, 
why did not U.S.A. come ın at once and not 
wait. Count Bernstoff made U.S.A. this offer 
of £1,000, citing their U.S.A. own law on the 
subject. U.S.A. refused these terms, and 
Count Bernstoff was given his ticket to go, and 
U.S.A. came in. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you could let me know 
if this statement is correct, as, after all these 
years, coming on the resignation of Lady 
Askwith and Sir Valentine Chirol, ıt would be 


most interesting to your rearlers and others 





A Personal Note to all. 


REMEMBER the :: 
+ :: HOSPITALS 


Many are in need. North, South, East 
and West. 


Odds and Ends of lonarance. 


The Monument, near London Bridge, may fall one day. The chances are remote as 


it is rather solidly built, but should it collapse it would certainly damage 
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some of the offices in the square in which it stands. This possibility 
is actually covered by insurance by, at least, one cautious firm. 


By ARTHUR WARD BASSET. 


OU can do all kinds of things with 

À insurance policies nowadays. One of 

the undesirable things is to forget to 
pay the premium just before the disaster 
happens. In consequence, one of the most 
interesting forms of insurance is that in which 
a man insures against his own forgetfulness 
to insure. 

This form of policy is used by commercial 
and professional men who have many proper- 
ties and interests to protect. 

In the old days imsurance was mostly 
associated in the minds of the average person 
with three simple forms. Fire, an and 
Marine. As circumstances became more 
complex the advantages of the system began 
to be apparent in ae places. 

Spectacular events were among the chief 
causes of finding some of the other neces- 
sities for protection. Take two of these :— 

(1) A family departs for the seaside for 
a week’s holiday. On their return they find 
their whole houseful of furniture has been 
removed by a band of enterprising burglars. 

(2) A struggling small wholesale trades- 
man discovers that his trusted employee has 
collected practically all the good money on 
the books and has disappeared. 

Dramatic circumstances such as these not 
only indicated each want, but advertised it, 
and soon it occurred to enlightened men that 
some method of mutual protection might not 
only be workable, but also profitable. 

Such odds and ends of insurance, however, 
were not at first looked upon with favour by 
the well-known imsurance corporations. Great 
bodies move slowly, and the chief offices 
largely allowed other bodies to come into 
existence to look after such unconsidered 
trifles as boilers, plate glass, fine art, breed 
cattle, and loss by theft. 

One important new cause of insurance, 
however, called for attention that even the 
most conservative company could not refuse 
to give. This was the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880. But it was not until this act 
was largely superseded by the Workmen’s 
Compensation het of 1897 that the great 
insurance offices of the kingdom gave any 


real sign of interest in risks outside Fire, Litc 
and Shipping. 

The Workmen’s Compensation differed in 
one material respect from many of the special 
causes of insurance that up till then had been 
made subjects of policies. The risks involved 
were so great and the charges upon many 
large employing firms so heavy, that ıt seemed 
more natural for insurers to turn to wealthy 
existent corporations with millions of reserves, 
than to expect new offices to come into being 
for the special purposes of the act. 

Hence, without departing much from their 
conservative habits, the great insurance 
service of which there are separate insuring 
bodies found business thrust on them. 

One special form of insurance for the 
bodies, has certainly a lability of risk at 
least comparable in many cases to Workmen’s 
Compensation. This ıs boiler insurance. The 
explosion of a high-power boiler in a densely- 
populated district can involve heavy costs. 
But boiler insurance is now almost an ancient 
institution,-and the special offices that deal 
with it grew in size and power with the growth 
in the size and power of the boilers. 

Motor-cars came as a second great impetus 
to msuring offces. But they were few at 
first, and their advent did not stir the 1magina- 
tion of the officials as much as might have 
been expected. 

Slowly and surely, however, the realisation 
grows that the principle of insurance 1s one 
with infinite applications, and the time is not 
far off when the ordinary person will be able, 
at a minimum of trouble, to secure himself 
against the risks of perils of practically every 
measurable kind. 

It is important in dealing with what may 
be called “ Odds and Ends of Insurance,” to 
draw a clear distinction between the two sets 
of actions of the various offices. These are: 

E Insurance as protection; and 

(2) Insurance as investment. 

The original intention of insurance was 
undoubtedly protection, but as time has gone 
on it has been only natural that wealthy 
corporations able to deal with large blocks 
of capital should be rather more attracted to 
those acts in which heavy money can be dealt 
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with in mvestment form, than m those in 
which remote risks shall be covered by a 
few shillings. 

Endowment policies for reasonably short 
periods and educational policies are examples 
of where the element oe risk 1s covered, but 
the primary consideration is the accumulation 
of a sum of money. 

There are certain little odds and ends of 
insurance even under this description that 
have their appeal to business men. 

Take plant insurance. 

A small manufacturer has £1,000 worth 
of plant and appliances. In the ordinary wav 
he may find that the income-tax authorities 
will not allow him to depreciate at a faster 
rate than Jo per cent. per annum on the 
onginal cost, and the auditor (who represents 
some money interest) will not allow him to 
depreciate at a slower rate. 

So at the end of ten years, in theory the 
plant is worth nothing. Unhappily, the 
theory may be supported by fact, and the 
plant or appliances be largely worn out, and 
the manufacturer have no funds available 
to buy new. 

To him comes the insurance adviser. 

“ Don’t depreciate your plant. Insure its 
depreciation. Take out a policy for 41,000 
for ten years and charge the premiums as 
depreciation. At the end of ten years, your 
plant account still stands at a thousand 
pounds, but instead of being able to show 
it in plant you will be able to show it in a 
#1,000 cheque from the office.’ 

Along similar lines 1s such a policy as the 
“ House Purchase Policy,’’ of the British 
Dominions, a scheme whereby a sum of money 
is advanced for a number of years to be 
repaid in quarterly instalments. It is a life 
policy as well ás a house purchase arrange- 
ment, and broadly ıt means that if the insurer 
dies before the completion of the term, the 
remaining instalments are cancelled. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination 
to see this principle applied to business 
premises as well as to the home. 

As regards the other class of insurance— 
those that are purely protective—offices are 
now multiplying facilities as rapidly as cases, 
possible of classification under any one risk, 
can be possibly found. 

A case 1s the Weather Policy. Usually we 
think of this as applicable to holiday-makers, 
who can get their money back should the 
rainfall during a holiday be excessive. 

But this is also a commercial policy. To 
spend money on bel eta a hotel for a good 
season, or ın preparing for a popular event 
which has to be abandoned owing to the 
weather, is to take a risk that can be covered 
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by insurance. Presumably, the profits of 
such business are ample to cover a reason- 
able premium, while the risk of loss ıs some- 
times serious. ' 

Travellers’ samples have often large 
intrinsic value, and salesmen constantly mov- 
ing about run risks of losing. them. There 
are special policies covering such penis. 

The class of policy that 1s described as 
“ Blanket,” or ‘‘ All-In,’’ 1s usually thought 
of in connection’ with the home. But this 
principle ıs also applicable to commercial 
men. 

Such a policy as ‘‘ The Office Renter’s,”’ 
is a caSe in point. Here the tenant of an 
office can protect himself against loss through 
fire, loss on rent through fire or other causes, 
burglary, housebreaking, theft of cash from 
messengers, bursting or overflowing of water- 
pipes, tanks or apparatus, storm, flood, tem- 
pest, explosion of gas or of heating boilers, 
public habulity, renee. thunderbolt, sub- 
terranean fire, earthquake, aeroplanes, 
airships, other aerial craft, mots, strikes, 
insurrection, civil commotion, and loss of 
clothing, the ‘property of clerks, contained in 
the ofhce. 

Special commercial ventures also have 
their special policies. We have long heard 
of farmers’ risks but these are not strictly 
the same as the hop-growers’ nsks; hence a 
special policy is ad. 

Or again. Hairdressers have recently 
found that their liability to their customers 
and the public has certain unique perils. 
Many acts of the toilet are fraught with such 
legal consequences that it 1s easy to see the 
arrival of a customer at the barber’s as the 
beginning of a law-suit. 

Consequently, hairdressers have a policy of 
their own in at least one company. 

Chartered and incorporated accountants are 
bodies of men whom we do not associate with 
mistakes in balance sheets, or with easy 
victimisation by those who distort figures. 
But accountants must employ assistants, and 
run risks through their incompetence. Hence 
‘““Accountance Indemnity Assurance” is a 
useful form of policy. 

Bad Debts Insurance has always constituted 
a dificult problem. It 1s stated that it is a 
very old form of policy and that an attempt 
was made to do business during the South 
Sea era of speculations. 

The root trouble is that every trader can 
enlarge his business by taking» bigger risks 
of bad debts. Hence there is little doubt 
that a.carte blanche type of policy would 
ruin any company that adopted it. 

The most recent form of policy consists 
in the insurance of AT j risks. 
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ee Commerce, 
ME T. MALLALIEU. J.P (Amal. Society of Journeymen Felt men, get them- to contribute — out ar.” 
i Hatters). experience to ‘the efhiciency of the ind 
= AENA TTET and guarantee them a just and progr 
L ERNEST J. P. Beye. Bart. Mr FS. Bertox, J.P share in its prosperity, there pem 
oe PBMCS BOC TAAT -BOIE i despondency about the future of 
Head. Office: industry. o 
25 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, S.W. 1. In this issue an interesting article 
Telephone: Victoria Zid. buted by Mr. E, T, Poulton, J z € 
All correspondence to be addressed to the Secrebtiry. {! ie Me aning of the E ondon Š 4 
ee SE Hours of -Labour. ft is a matter of t 
"he National Industrial Alliance is responsible àr ty for the th at the Postmaster- TIEN eral E oul d not 


pittteér of its own contributors to broadcast (which had been may ye ge 
oo ——— = account of .a Conciliation Sche 

aan | and Shoe Trade, with which M crit 
EDITORIAL NOTES. prominently connected. This is a met 
| | | avoiding strife which has workec 
YOW to improve industry NOW is the many years, and the more wid l 
“question that is foremost in the minds on these important methods is- 














of all thinking persons. The impromptu letter for all concerned in the pros 
h of the Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P., industry. 
iè luncheon of the American Chamber of With the exception of a few } 
mmerce, contained a plea for a wider out- the October Conferences, ace 
-look and a more comprehensive view © of these pleasant and instructive ga 
ndustry as a whole. exhausted. 





He asserted that it was hypocrisy to talk Particulars will be readily furnish 


jout international arbitration and. con- pau in respect to the October m 
oe ee 7 SE . 
lation, if we defend industrial warfare at PEATAS 
home. He summed up a number of important Dase Place Subject Leader of D4 
suggestions by the concluding statement Oct. 2/4 a E a and Ewin, = 
hat, “U Inless the employers are willing to Cee ee eee 
Ce: a eee li Oct. 16/18 St. The-next. phase 
e their businesses ruined they must realise omnie adaa 
at the day is gone when the workers can on- Sea. Relationships ™ 



































“INDUSTRY CANNOT 


AFFORD IT.” 


ROBERT YOUNG, 


“Industry to-day is preducing considerably less than in 1913. Someone must 
go short in consequence. Until we alter that state of affairs, the stock 
phrase may contain a certain measure of truth.” 


ROBERT YOUNG, 


T HE phrase, “industry cannot afford 1t,” 
$ has been administered as an opiate to 
restless labour almost ever since 
: industry has been industry, and, like all other 
opiates, it has lost its effect by repeated 
doses. To-day, labour is frankly sceptical of 
it wherever and whenever it appears. 
Labour has heard it so often and just as 
often as seen it proved untrue. Time and 
time again labour has found that Trade 


Union organisation or social reform agitation 
Ras compelled industry to afford what its own 
spokesmen have declared to be impossible. 


The regulation of child labour, the provision 


of decent conditions and improved wages for 


women workers are cases in point, They 

could not be afforded.” But they have come, 

and industry is none the worse for them. 

oe Voday, therefore, it is useless to counter 

demands for higher wages, shorter hours, or 

better conditions generally ‘with this good ‘old 
ko phrase. History has knocked the 
om out of it too often. 

At the same time, history gives us no 
qustification for thinking that industry can 
afford anything we may ‘choose to demand at 
he time we demand it. Indeed, recent 

story is full of proofs to the contrary. But 


as also taught us how to make seemingly 


possible demands possible. 
If we study closely the industrial events 
ich gave the worker the just concessions 
lready mentioned, we shall find that they 
id not come at once when they were 
emanded. Some compensation for them had 
st to be found. There can be little doubt 
the time when they were frst 
ded industry really could not afford 
Bad organisation and 
peer of cole rendered cheap child 
r and overworked and underpaid labour 
ally é a necessity in times of keen com- 


fixed and inflexible limits. 


what their efforts produce. 


petition. The industry which suddenly ceased, 
to use either, in the conditions then prevail- 
ing, would certainly ” have vanished before he 
pressure of its competitors. But industry was. | 
able to shed both when improved e : 
and working methods made each man and - 
each machine a little more productive. 


In other words, industry could afford these. _ 
things when it had a larger aggregate of _. 
As production 
grew, so men did not need to work so hard 


Working : 


production to take them from. 


or under such revolting conditions. 
conditions improve when production had been 
improved as a condition precedent. 

And so, if we rightly 
story, 
give out anything, provided it is allowed to 
Create the fund of production out of which | 
to give if. a. 


Applied to the wages and other demands Of 
industry cannot afford. 


£i 


to-day, the phrase, 
it, fails as a just argument because wi 
states only part of the trath. If it stated: 
Te whole truth, it would mean that labour 
nust remain for ever exactly where it. 
ve an interpretation which is as revoltin 
to the mind of the progressive modern works 
as it is contrary to the facts. “ Indus 
cannot afford if zow, would be a bette 
rendering, since it leaves an open door for 
the question, “When, and under what con: 


ditions, will industry be able to afford. it. 


Rightly to answer this question, we mi 
appreciate that industry has to work wit 
It can distribui 
to the’ interests concerned in production only 
tf their efforts 
are ineffective, if they do not reach the mark 
they are intended to reach, then product 
will be low, and low production, view 
you will, means the impossibility of | 
rate of distribution to the worker or to any wn 





interpret industriak 
we learn that industry can afford. to |. 













ges and high profits out of a low total 
roduction resolves itself into the demand for 
at does not exist. 

_ Industry to-day is producing considerably 
Jess than in 1913. Someone must go short 
consequence. Until we alter that state of 
airs, the stock phrase may contain a cer- 
m- measure of truth. It is to labour’s 
erest to see that it 1s altered as soon as 













ON HOURS 


HE conference recently held in London of 
seventeen Government representatives 

> trom France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
_ Great Britain to discuss the W ashington Hours 
_ Convention, and in connection therewith as 
to what might be considered the proper inter- 
pretation of certain of its clauses, marks a 
_ distinct step forward in relation to this im- 
portant question. It must not be forgotten 
that the fact of non-ratification by Great 

~ Britain, the principal industrial country in 
_ Europe, acts as a skid does on a wheel by 
_ retarding the pace at which progress is secured. 






. Time and time again excuse is made, af Great. 


Britain does not ratify, ‘‘ we cannot ’’-—hence 
ab is. of exceeding value that the meeting in 
o London found, after several: days’ discussion, 
general agreement upon what the said 
= Convention does mean. The concluding 
paragraph im Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s 
_ statement at the conclusion of the sittings 
“von Friday, March 1gth, is very significant :-— 
oot I am sure that we all agree that the 
conference has been able greatly to advance 
= the consideration of the whole question of 
hours of labour from the international stand- 
point, and I acknowledge with cordiality and 
gratitude the co-operation of my colleagues 
to that end. I gladly assure them that I 
hall for my part submit the conclusions of 
he conference to my Government, and I 
venture to express the hope that the other 
munisters present will find themselves able to 
do likewise.” 

This statement was followed by a record 
eing issued of the conclusions arrived at. 
Such conclusions are too many and long to 
insert here; they may, however, be sum- 
 marised as stating that upon the articles 
-where doubt did exist, those doubts have 
been dissolved, at any rate for those taking 
rt in the conference. 










e. In aker oe the demand for high 


THE MEANING OF THE LONDON CONFERE 
OF LABOUR. 


By E Je POULTON, POBE 


possible, so that no reasonable e; 
stand m the way of its demand for t 
and more rounded life that is its just 








w 2 He 


There are three principal ways in w 
mind of the worker is influenced——the s 
or denial of his desires for ta) bo 
(b) congenial working conditions, and ke 
pay.— ROBT. STELLING, Dipl, Mg 













































The concluding paragraph of the repa 
states as follows :— 

“Itis further agreed by the representat 
of the Governments participating in tie 
ference that they will report to their r 
Governments the conclusions, as sé 
above, which the conference has been g 
reach, so that those Governments who b 
not ratified the Convention may, 
account of the agreements reached, 
position to proceed with their cons 
of the question of the ratification. ři 
Washington Convention.” 

It therefore is a fair reference | 
foregoing, that there no longer exists ( 








Ed 


hat formerly thev did exist) any va 


ses for delaying ratification ard hee 
> of the Washington Hours Convention. 
was. made fairly evident at the recent. 


ing of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
mal Labour Office in Geneva, when a 
discussion took place upon the Hours 


they ion “dive CY be , E TOM ' 
ratihcation by the he Powers before app 


ing same. It may therefore be fair 


concluded that the meaning of the London 


Conference is on the whole a real forward 
move in securing by Statute Law that for- 
which the workers have been for many years. 


striving to attain. The placing of this- 
desirable reform beyond doubt will come so. 
. heen forthcoming from the British much the quicker if those who say they want 
‘rmment zo: as to the Govern- ‘peace and goodwill” in industry will na 
| intention ; however, to the use their influence in such way ae Pr 
crisis, it was ad ae ae al as to make it beyond question that t eya 


ns ea sincere in their statements. 
lecision had been arrived at. ` Nevertheless, The meaning of the conference ol alo 
ne £ : 
1 statement was made which conveyed to the 


have an added value if, within the very near 
ting the idea that the question was really future, one can point to the ratification being 


A to be proceeded with in the not distant an accomplished fact, thereby adding one 
more to the numb er of awe by which a 


nvention and the London Conference. It 
as expected that a definite statement would 


ne German Government representative 
ted that a bill was almost ready for 
‘sentation to the Reichstag. France also 
orted favourably. Italy intimated that 


Do You Want to be a “Chief” a 


By MAX RITTENBERG. 


These articles are addressed to ambitious young men in business who aim either to tecome a cirector or 
partner in an existing business, or eventually to found and run a business of their own. 


a E endeavoured in the last article to The head of a very large tae. Tn 
explain somet thing of the “employer merchants, buying and selling over a milhon 
sat of view,” and why it is sọ pounds’ w orth: of a Taw material every year, 

i fant for any ambitious young man to get and dealing with half-a-dozen banks for the 

»~oreughly into his system. financing of shipments, once said a very shrewd 
ndet us be more specific about the boss’ thing to mem regard to this subject of financial. 
IS. control. I was asking him what departinent 

of his business he was specially interested o 

engaged in—-whether he directed putes 

sales, or what? 
He said: ‘‘ I leave all that to my managers 

Nowadays, I do practically two things only i 

this business. I sign every cheque, and f sig 

every letter to a bank on the Su IEC of fina 

or credit.’ : 


Sales. perms 
Advertising policy. 
© Engagement and training of staff. 
1 place finance first. it is at the root of all 
pusiness. And it is the subject of which the 
ployee usually knows least. This is only 
atural, because, even where purchases, sales, 
are ama around the office to sub- 
rdinates, the inner finance of the business 1s 
tally kept closely guarded—and in some. 
cases it is known only to the principal. 


In that concentrated way, he: governe 
business, ke] ot the strings. “firmly in his ow! 
hands! : 


WHERE DOES FINANCE BEGIN? 
Finance begins with working capital. 
How much working capital 1s needed tc 
such a merchant business as the above, 
turnover of a million ? 2 
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< Not more than fifty thousand—one in 
twenty. 

© How much working capital, you may ask, 
would be needed in my own case, to run a small 
‘manufacturing business, where | hope to have 
va. turnover at the rate of £10,000 per annum 
t sight within the first twelve month? 
Vould it also be one in twenty—£500? 
Most unlikely. 

Machinery and tools, payroll, general over- 
“head, and paying for raw material before the 
one ved goods are sold and paid for, ae 
be sure to demand much more than tha 

| “An old-established manufacturing R I 
know has to nave Paed E a in a 























; eight. 
LA new business 18 certain to need more (in 
proportion) working capital than an old- 
stablished business in the same line of trade. 
ippose your aim is not manufacturing, but 
ail shop of your own—would such figures 
one in twenty apply ? 
“Also, highly unlikely. 
A retailer of my acquaintance is a keen, 
shrewd, hardworking man with previous 
experience of retail trading as his own master. 
He opened a new shop in a provincial town. 
He found it necessary to sink £1,000 in 
fixtures, fittings, shop front and stock. During 
the first twelve months, his takings were about 
£2,500, his net profit £150. 
Working capital was one in two and a-half. 
It is clear that one of the most vital problems 
of the principal is how to ‘‘ stretch ’’ his 
¿o working capital to the utmost—or else progress 
will be painfully slow! 
oo Sometimes this problem 1s very acute. 
+ HOW DOES A BOSS MANAGE TO “STRETCH” 
=o HIS WORKING CAPITAL? 
There are four main ways :—~ 
1. By making long terms with suppliers. 
~. 2, By making short terms with customers— 
- and making sure that they keep their promises ! 
3. By “ discounting bills ’’—in businesses 
where bills of exchange are common custom. 
c4. By pawning the business with one’s 
banker. 
The latter is very usual. Perhaps your 
_ present employer has done so. The bank is 
then, in a very real sense, his master. It allows 
him a loan (or an overdraft) to a limit of 
so-much, on the security of a mortgage on his 
premises, plant, machinery, fixtures, and 
- floating stock of goods. In other words, if 
© he does not keep his head above water in 
business, against whatever adverse circum- 
stances press on him from outside, the bank 
“has the right to take all. 
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The bank has also the right to dem 
money back, in cash and in Fall a 
moment. (Thou gh such a right js 
exercised by our fair-minder Bash ba 
it nevertheless exists.) 

In view of the bank being his m 
he has to be very careful in following out 
procedures as the banker may ask for 
time to time. 

And before such a peas (01 or OVEN f 





up er MCE ns i gh 
7 forehand. 

Just the same with the other thr 
of stretching capital—they all i 
securing ofe ‘the confidence and. goods 
other people. 

What does this mean to you, in your p 
position as a salaried man? 

Two. things. | 

First—in order to get into your syste 
employer habit of mind, help your 
Gani: all you can to:— 

1. Confidence with suppliers, 

2. Goodwill with customers. P 

3. Meticulous care with bills of ex 

4. Careful observance of al 
requirements. 

The work of every young fellow im be 
touches these points in some aspect or ¢ 

He writes a letter to a supplier, or t 
to him, or sees him, on some routiy 
In doing so, does he consider that he 
with a mere seller of goods, eager fe 
at any cost to pride, self-respect, conven 
Or does he take the boss’ point of view— 
a firm from whom we are either obi 
credit, or al some future time we will > 
need to ask long credté? 

When you become a director, a part 
boss on your own, that is. the VIEWPo: 
will have to have—and so, start early ` 
it. Practice it in your present work. 
suppliers so that they get pleasure from d 
with your firm. If your place is a m 
out in the front office, where a caller har 
a card and asks if he can see Mr. Ble 
him a smile and a nodding assurance 
will not be kept waiting a moment longer 
necessary. Give or show him a chan 
him a newspaper or magazine. Let 
that he 1s, in your eyes, a somebody. 

By the time you are out “ op- your i 
maybe that very traveller will be a princi 
a firm from whom you will want to as 

And even if you never see him 
willbe building ` in your: 
advantage, that business-making | 
making friends in business. 
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> consideration arising 


bos = probleme « a finance, is how- 


» with a poi < these goods with our- own money, and the 


wines ea win e a eee of a 
ik manager, 


Uf you want to get in personal contact with 


him—instead of with the tellers at the front 
counter—ask to see him in his private parlour 
und. request his advice on investments or life 
urance. Bank managers love life insurance. 
om their professional point of view, it is the 
nest collateral in the world. Such a talk will 
ive him an insight into your prudence, and 
save the way for a feeling of confidence ‘in 
ou in later years. 
t is also a wise action to “lodge your 
rance policy with the bank, for ‘safe 
ing, and also the receipts for each premium 
d by you. It forms a continual reminder of 
our prudence, when the bank manager goes 


down to his vault to pin the receipt to your 


insurance policy. 
N A BUSINESS DEAL BE RUN WITHOUT 
“WORKING CAPITAL? 
Usually, not—unless one is dealing with very 
simple-minded people. 
_ Here 1s the condensation of an actual business 
Interview in regard to a seemingly lucrative 
“business deal.” 
Present: A Managing Director and two 
other Directors of a well- established firm with 
sound credit. Shown in: an aggressive young 
fellow jumping into business on his own as a 
merchant or speculator in goods on a large 
scale. It is boom-time, when ‘‘ big deals ’ 


re in the air, and big profits are widely talked | 


‘ Very pleased to meet 


7 Managing Director : 
Will you 


you. Help yourself to a cigarette. 
have a whisky : i 
“Mr. X: “I have a dead safe proposition 
hich will net me £10,000 profit or more. I 
ve an order from the High Commissioner of 
— for ten million of ——— at price of 
rgent for delivery.” 
Managing Director : 
our profit ?”’ 
Mr. X (disconcerted for a moment, but 
recovering himself quickly): “Its urgent to 
settle the deal, and I can only give you 
twenty-four hours to say whether you will come 
n with me or not.”’ 
~ Managing Director: ‘ But why do you need 
us at all?” . 
Mr. X: “ Well, it’s too big for me to handle 


‘Then why not take 


‘You want us to 


. shouldn’t be partners. 


“Manse, Director : ae Now want us: to. 


there 1s any slip in selling them again to- 
High Commissioner, ‘we are to hold the baby 

Mr. X (rather impatiently): ‘ There’s n 
possibility of a slip; you can’t doubt that the 
High Commissioner will pay up; and I must 
have your answer within twenty-four hours, | 
I shall have to take this dead certain profit to 
some other firm.’ 

Managing Director (oeks round at. à 
fellow-Directors, who nod their assent to hi 
UNS poken question): “lIn the first place, we 
won’t promise to dee within twenty-four 
hours. We need time to make full enquiries 
We know the risks, even if you are not fully 
aware of them. And in the second place, if we 
come into this at all, we must join you as 
partners. Are you agreeable to a partnership 
basis ?” 

Mr. X: “ Certainly 

Managing Director: 
you expect ?”? 

Mr. X: “ Half and half. Isn’t that fair: 

Managing Director: “ Quite fair if you are: 
ready to take half the risk—or, to give you an 
ample allowance for your share in finding the 
buyer, let us say 40 per cent. of the risk,” = 

Mr. X: “ How do you mean?” ee 

Managing Director: ‘‘ You put up 40 per | 
cent. of the purchase price, 
securities, with our bankers.” 

Mr. X: 
money.’ 

Managing Director: ‘‘ Then put upo an 
amount you can, and take a profit proportiona 
to it.’ | 

Mr. X: “ Instead of my putting up money, 
supposing you reserve me commission on this” 
deal ?”’ | 

Managing Director: 


17? 
“ How much suche do 


593 


‘Tn that case, we 
You would be merely 
And I don’t care to join i 
deal of this speculative kind except on 


acting as agent. 


partnership basis. The one thing I want 
know first is: How much of your own £00 
money are you prepared to risk?” 

Many experienced business men would have 
handled such an interview on similar line 
They know what a vast difference it makes to 
carefulness when a young fellow is taking ; 
share of the risk with his own hard-earned 
money. 

There are plenty of firms who would sooner 
take a smaller profit with a diminished risk. 

In fact, it is one of the boss’ consta: 
problems of finance to look for ways inw 
risk to working capital can be lessened, - 
of this in the next article, 





in cash or 


‘But I haven't got that much : 






_ better understood. 


ANY people are aware of the existence 
of the Borough Polytechnic but very 

: few recognise its position as a contri- 
uting factor to the life of the commercial 
‘orld. Founded in 1892, this great craft- 
school is the pioneer and characteristically the 
nome of craftsmanship in the South of 
nd. It occupies a unique position not 
y reason of the amount of space it takes 
né Borough Road, but also in our educa- 
system, in that it ‘does not come directly 
r the L.C.C., but, through the Principals, 
is administered by a Board of Governors which 
includes representatives from the L.C.C. 
Education Committee. 

-- The two main objects kept in view by these 









Doreen is the provision of day and evening’ 


schools for boys and girls where they can 
receive training for trade in addition to con- 
tinuing their scholastic education on broad 
lines. The authorities fully realise, for 
instance, the inestimable value of a sound 
_ knowledge of English as a vocational asset. 
The evening courses are for older students 
lready in trade, who wish to increase their 
“ficiency or to specialise. The pupils in the 
lay-schools are boys from 13 to 16 and girls 
om 14 to 16 years old. It is curious to note 
hat many parents do not realise that their 
boys can enter the Polytechnic before the 
“leaving age” at the elementary school, and 
he Principals tell us that they have 
‘ncountered people whose duty it is to give 
ducational advice to young scholars who are 
also in ignorance of this fact, with the result 
that often application is made too late for a 
boy to enter on his three years’ course. It 
will be noticed that the girls’ course is for two 
years’ duration only. This is chiefly a ques- 
‘tion of finance, the present time being an 
inopportune one for incurring further expendi- 
ture on the part of the ratepayer. The girls, 
owever, work 17 hours per week at their 
raft, as against the 10 hours worked by the 









































: P of commercial and industrial life shoi 
The author- writes 
first-hand and intimate knowledge. 







DIPLOMAS AND TRADE PRACTISE, 
Two si älient points were emph asi 
Principal, who took us through the- 
The first was that while the Governor 
the necessity for the taking of diplon 
as the A.M.I.C.E., for which stude 
receive special instruction, they do nx 
examinations for degrees their primary. 
but try to give an wun-academic edi 
which, it will be acknowledged, is a very soun 
theory, showing a wonderful knowledge 
psychology, Both teachers and Gover s 
realise that the students automatically divide 
themselves into two categories, (a) those wl 
are going to hold posts demanding knowledge 
of theoretical principles and designing such 
as clerks of works, quantity surveyors, fori 
women laundresces, upholstresses, PEL ae 
(b) those more particularly concerned w 
good craftsmanship. The second point « 
which the Principal laid stress was of egu 
importance both to employers and» ENE 
and that is the attention given to 
practice. Trade conventions are recog 
and a student in the evening school ma 
receive craft instruction in his own pa 
trade, in conjunction with ancillary educat 
subjects. This, it will be noted, prevent 
undercutting of three or five years’ apprent 
ships. Frequent opportunity is given 
masters and operatives to meet at the Bore 
Polytechnic on a common ground of mwi 
interest, as in the instance of the 4 
Bakers’ Association, who met to discuss » 
operative scheme for Master Bakers. The 
two points should encourage employers <« 
labour to urge their employees to attend. eh 
evening courses two or three times a week 
even pay the very reasonable fees 
do so, and thus follow the examp e 0 
known foundry who have recently sé 
entire staff for a three-years’ course. 
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> SALESMANSHIP AND THE PLACING OF STUDENTS. 
Recently a special course was arranged for 
ironmongers, and one section of the instruc- 
: oe which received extra attention was 
salesmanship. It is unnecessary to point out 
to the business man the importance of good 
salesmansiip as an asset to the apprentice in 
any trade. We have often one of the 
amount of harm which must be done to a bust- 
ness by the young salesman cr saleswoman 
elementary knowledge of this part of 
the work leads them inte talking such rubbish 
to an experienced potential customer that the 
latter walks cut of the shop empty-handed. 


pe Gece a ca nia i E 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE. aE 
Finally a word about the social life of th 
Polytechnic. Games, gymnastics and indoor 
recreation have their appointed place in the- 
curriculum. In 1883 the funds of the City 
Parochial Foundation and the City Churches = 
were pou Jed for the purpose of c ducation and a 
recreation, and oe this source a grant is) 
made to the Borough Polytechnic for recrea- — 
tional and social work, which incl:des outdoor 
games and sports, a summer camp, concerts, 5 
theatricals and dances. The teachers take a 
keen interest in all these pursuits and the © 


BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC. 


There is never any difficulty m placing 
students at the end of their courses and the 
after-career records show that quite Qo per 
cent. remain in the posts found for them. 
Employers from all over the country may apply 
to the Principal for apprentices or shop boys 
and girls, and here, the Principal told us, hes 
one of their difficulties. Owing to unemploy- 
ment and the cost of livmg parents are often 
disinclined to make the sacrifice of persuading 
their young people to take up apprenticeships 
at a wage of 12/- per week, in preference to 
shop-boy. s’ jobs at 17/6, the former, of course, 
being the sounder course of action, the 
apprentice being able to get promotion ‘while 
the latter post often leads nowhere. 


e 


students feel that they are all part of one big = 
family. oe 
The success of the Polytechnic is largely due 
to the loyal and untiring spadework of the late 
Principal, Mr. Millis, who retired recently. 
His great ideal was the development of craft- 
instruction on lines that would benefit both 
masters and operatives, and undoubtedly his 
efforts have met with success, which e 
increasing under the captaincy of the ne 
Principal on a scale beyond that which Me 
Millis could have hoped. In no less measure 
the honours must be given to the entire staff 
for their magnificent team-work, wherein lies 
the true success of organisation. 


P. G. I M. 
























Profit Sharing and Trade Revival. 


The greatest loss of any nation in a war is not that of its 
liquid resources but of its labour, past and present. 


By M. E. ASKWITH, A.C.A. 


(Author of “ 


HE physician, having ' éxamined the 
symptoms of the complaint, next looks 
to the cause and finally prescribes his 

cure. This procedure being mere logic might 
well be applied to every other problem 
confronting humanity and not least to 
. commercial difficulties. 

The greatest loss of any nation in a war 
is not that of its liquid resources but of its 
labour, past and present. By past labour 15 
meant the accumulated efforts of labour 
contained in permanent assets such as railways, 
ships, etc., and by present labour is meant 
the lives of workers, skilled and unskilled. 

Now it will not be suggested seriously that 
there is a shortage of labour to-day, nor will 
it be suggested that there is a shortage of 
natural resources upon which to employ this 
labour. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE? a 

What then is the -cause of :this almost 
universal depression in trade conditions ? We 
are told on all sides that the trouble lies in 
forerzn exchange rates, o competition 
and other matters, which, however, can only 
be described as incidental rather than radical 
causes. 

If such be the case, then we are rapidly 
driven to the conclusion that our labour 
conditions are at the bottom of the trouble, 
and if this is to be accepted it remains to be 
discovered how these labour conditions are to 
be rectified. Let us, therefore, consider these 
questions :— 


(a) Can the remuneration of labour be 
increased ? 

(6) If so, must this be accomplished at the 
expense of capital? or, 

(c) Must it be accomplished at the expense 
‘of the customer? Then, finally— 


(dì ls ıt possible to increase the remunera- 
tion of labour without either encroaching 
upon the share of capital or increasing 
the price to the customer? 

PROFIT SHARING RESULTS, 

The advocate of profit-sharing will answer 

these questions by asserting that the remunera- 


C 
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tion of labour can be maintained without 
taking anything from either the shareholder 
or the customer, and will go so far as to hold 
all three—worker, owner and customer—can 
increase the yield of industry to themselves hy 
the adoption of such a basis of operation as 
will provide the labourer with the incentive 
to work and inculcate the wholesome idea of 
the ‘‘ square deal.’’ 

He will pomt to such undertakings as 
Cassell & Company, Ltd., South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, Lever Brothers, Ltd., Boots 
Pure Drug Company, Ltd., and many others 
who will testify that by the introduction of 
profit-sharing (and co-partnership) they have 
found :— 

Better relations with their vone TE 

The absence or minimising of strikes 

Economies ın production, and 


© -Extra zeal from the worker. 


If, therefore, this is the true ‘‘ proof of the 
pudding ” ıt cannot be denied that with such 
results, ın any considerable degree, it will be 
possible either to remunerate capital or labour 
on a better scale or to reduce the price to the 
customer, or to do all three things. 

Let us consider for the moment the question 
of foreign competition in those products the 
manufacture of which ts an important factor 
in this country’s existence. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION AND PRICE. 


If we are being undercut by foreign manu- 
facturers then 1t can only be on account of 
cheaper or more efficient labour, cheaper raw 
material or more efficient machinery. Applying 
these tests to our more important manufactures 
or products, such as steel, coal, cotton :goods, 
metal goods and machinery, we find that not 
only the final labour of manufacture, but the 
primary labour involved in handling or pro- 
ducing the components, is too expensive to 
admit of keen competition. 

The remedy for this is not cheap labour hut 
prolific labour, and, human nature being what 
it is, prolific labour cannot and should not 
be procured in these days by any species of 
pressure. 

+ 
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Profit-sharing adherents claim that by 
adjusting the basts of wages according to 
profits, industry wil] yteld to the worker and 
owner alike more than etther 1s at present 
receiving under the fixed wages system. 

It ts self-evident that labour can handicap 
capital by- the misuse of equipment, lack of 
effort and the lke, and it ıs equally clear 
ihat capital can handicap labour by lack of 
enterprise, the curtailment of avaalable 
resources. Thus it must follow that without 
the wholesome co-operation of the two 
elements one or the other or both must suffer 


PARTNERSHIP OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR INEVITABLE. 

It 1s axiomatic that capital and labour are, 
and always have been, in partnership. No 
amount of dema] will-destroy this relationship 
in spite of the unhappy friction which so 
frequently arises between the two. 
task of working society is to render this 
partnership harmonious and to preserve ıt in 
this condition. 

The profit-sharing adherent 1s not an idealist 
in the accepted sense; he is-merely one who, 
realising the limitations and shortcomings of 
human nature, endeavours to arrange the 
machinations of industry with these limitations 
in view He tells himself that conditions such 
as mistrust, ‘‘ ca’ canny,” dissatisfaction and 
inequity must be removed from the wages 
system and that, in order that this mrght be 
done, the basis of pay to the labourer must 
ibe upon the results of the undertaking. 

Piece work has failed to accomplish this 
where profit-sharing has succeeded. The 
former brings with it scampered efforts and 
lack of economy. The latter requires the 
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interest of the worker to be directed to the 
final results of his work, and thus fosters the 
spirit of co-operative effort, which alone can 
maintain the genera] welfare of the industry. 


LORD LEVERHULME ON PROFIT SHARING. 

The late Lord Leverhulme was one of the 
modern pioneers of profit-sharing, and ın 1924 
he expressed his views very aptly to the 
shareholders of Lever Brothers, Ltd., in these 
terms:—‘‘ The best reserve fund of any 
business must be ın the ardour of the staff, 
and they could not have enthusiasm unless 
they had some basis of sharing profits.” 

In short, the community of to-day is faced 
with certain obvious facts, which are 
demonstrated perhaps more emphatically in our 
staple industries. Thus, taking the Coal 
Mining Industry we are driven to the inevitable 
conclusion that the fixed wages system has 
failed. Then we find that the half-hearted 
compromise with profit-sharing, viz., the Coal 
Mining Wages Agreement of 1924, has done 
little towards helping the industry to gain its 
feet, not even after being propped up by the 
Subvention of 1925-26. 

Perhaps the most important feature of all, 
however, is the mutual mistrust which exists 
between owner and worker. 

Profit-sharing sets out to remedy these con- 
ditions by requiring, firstly, that there shall 
be common honesty on both sides; secondly, 
that out of the proceeds of industry there shall 
be given to each (capital and labour) according 
to his deserts, and, finally, that both shall 
realise that it 1s impossible to get from 
industry more than 1s put into it. 


A great deal of talent is lost in the world for the want 


of a little courage. 


Every day sends to their graves 


a number of obscure men who have remained 


obscure only because their timidity has pre- 


vented them from making a first effort. 





The Management of Men. 


Last month Mr. Bolling dealt with the employment of trade unionists, and condemned 
collective bargaining as a source of labour troubles. Fle showed that it was to 
the advantage of all parties concerned for labour questions to be settled 
privately between managers and men, and in this month’s article he 
gives some sound practical advice to the managers. 


By CUNLIFFE L. BOLLING. 
Author of “ Commercial Management,” “Sales Management,” Etc. 


APPY is the manager who can deal 
privately with his men on questions of 
wages, hours, production, overtime and 

supervision, without the interference of trade 
unions and employers’ associations. 

Such a manager 1s in a position to estab- 
lish himself as a leader of his men, to create 
conditions of employment that will meet the 
particular needs of his business and to vary 
those conditions quickly in order to meet any 
emergency or necessary change of policy. 

At the same time he shoulders a very 
heavy responsibilty, for the success of the 
business wil depend upon his own actions. 

He has to surround himself with a body of 
capable and conscientious workers, to use 
their services to the best advantage, and to 

ive them a fair share of the fruits of their 
abours. 

All our actions are governed by our attitude 
of mind towards our tasks, and it is vitally 
important for the manager to ‘adopt the right 
attitude in dealing with his men. 

The manager will do well to consider 
himself a collector of good workers, for if he 
adopts this attitude he will take more care 
in selecting them, he will strive to keep the 

ood men he obtains and he will find satis- 
action and pleasure in following the progress 
of the individual men and the achievements of 
the staff as a whole. 


VALUE OF A GOOD MAN. 

A manager should be just as proud of 
having obtained the services of a good work- 
man as of having installed a wonderful 
machine or of having secured a contract. 

When good workmen are capably managed, 
good service 1s given to customers and this 
is the foundation of successful business. 

Although indispensable to modern com- 
merce, advertising and salesmanship do not 
create successful business, they merely draw 
attention to the service that is being given. 
Neither advertising nor salesmanship can 
create a steady demand for an indifferent 
service. 


The manager who sets out to surround 
himself with a force of good workers has to 
proceed systematically and patiently—like 
any other collector. 

His first task 15 to make his workshop a 
place where good men will work and where 
good work can be done. 

Many managers still look upon staff welfare 
work as a measure of philanthropy, but this 
is far from being the case. It 1s a sound 
business policy for a manager to make the 
conditions of employment in his workshop as 
congemal as they can be. 


CONDITIONS AND PRODUCTION. 

Bad lighting, insufficient ventilation, 
cramped working space, dust and dirt, all 
sap the workers’ energy and adversely affect 
both quantity and quality of production. 

They are also responsible tor most of the 
illnesses that lessen the workers’ vitality and 
cost the employers so many valuable hours 
of work. 

The manager must give his men the benefit 
of every machine or appliance of proved 
utili shee will assist them in their work, but 
he should never attempt to replace skilled 
craftsmen with machines or to build up a 
system in which machines are intended to 
dominate men. 

Machines are the drudges of industry and 
when properly used relieve the craftsman of 
automatic manual operations and give him 
greater power and scope to exercise his skull. 

When a machine worked by one operator 
does the work of six men, there is no victory 
of machine over man. The machine has 
merely given one man the power of six, and 
increased his importance accordingly. 

A manager must not imagine that by 


cramming his ‘workshop with wonderful 


machines he can do without good workmen. 

The common prejudice against machine- 
made goods arises from the penny wise and 
pound foolish policy of putting cheap men in 
charge of expensive machines and so sacrific- 
ing quality for quantity of production. 


yf 
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If the introduction of a machine would 
necessitate the dismissal of good business- 
building craftsmen or the sacrifice of the 
slightest degree of quality, that machine 
should never be purchased. 

When the manager is ready to collect his 
men he should commence his recruiting cam- 
paign with a flourish of trumpets. 

He should boldly announce, by advertise- 
ments in the local press and by notices outside 
his works, the fact that he is out to build 
up a staff of good workmen. The message 
conveyed should be, ‘‘I want none but the 
best men, and am willing to pay the best 
price.”’ 

SKILL v. PRICE. 

It is obvious that every manager wants the 
best workmen he can obtain, but it is equally 
obvious that the majority of managers do 
not want to pay the best price. 

For fear they should be called upon to pay 
a good man a little more than his fellows, 
they treat good, bad and indifferent workmen 
alke, and make no attempt to praise good 
work or give a good man the distinction due 
to him. This shortsighted policy is respon- 
sible for the lack of ambition and pride of 
achievement among the workers of to-day. 

Can a man be expected to distinguish 
himself by outstandingly good work if he 
receives no encouragement or recognition for 
his better service? 

A manager gets the class of workers he 
pays for and if, for reasons of economy, he 
accepts the indifferent worker as the 
standard he must expect all his workers to 
become indifferent. 

If the wages of a good worker and an 
indifferent worker differed by several pounds 
a week the manager might have some excuse 
for economy, but this is not the case. 

A manager who pays a few shillings per 
week more than the average rate in his 
industry can attract the best men to him in a 
very short time. 

tt need hardly be said that the work done 
by a man who has pride in his achievements 
1s worth many times that of an indifferent 
worker. The former gives good service to 
his employer’s customers and by doing so he 
area his part in building up the employer’s 

usiness. 

When a manager gives good service he 
need not cut prices and therefore need not 
cut wages. 

THE PROFIT OF PRAISE. 

Why do not managers realise—before it is 

too late—the fact that their reluctance to 


~ 
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place a good workman upon a pedestal sets 
their business on a dangerous downward path, 
marked by the milestones, indifferent work- 
men—poor service—falling off ın business— 
cut prices-—low profits—low wages—labour 
disputes-—-worse service—lower  prices—no 
profits? Here the downward path ends, for 
the losses arising from bad management 
cannot be passed on indefinitely to the men. 
When a business reaches this stage it ceases 
to serve any useful purpose, and 1s doomed 
to extinction, 

Of course, ıt must be admitted that it is not 
always easy to judge a workman when he 
presents himself for employment, and 
managers will often be disappointed by a 
promising recruit. 

This is not a serious difficulty for the 
discriminating manager. He has made it clear 
that he has no use for any but the best men, 
so that he is justifMed in taking every man 
“on tral” for the first week, and paying off 
any man who falls to give satisfaction. 

The manager 1s under an obligation to -his 
workers to maintain the high standard that 
has been established, and he must not give 
another hour’s employment to a man who 
has proved to be an indifferent worker. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRAINING. 

Works’ managers often debate upon the 
problem, ‘‘ Does ıt pay to train men?” 

This means, of course, the complete 
trainng of a man, from novice to skilled 
craftsman. It does not refer to the slight 
amount of tuition necessary to enable an 
already skilled craftsman to adapt himself 
to a new job. 

Many successful managers do not consider 
it advisable to train their own men. These 
managers rely upon the better working con- 
ditions existing in their workshops to attract 
men who have been trained in the workshops 
of less enlightened managers. 

This policy 1s quite safe when a workshop 
iS so organised that every man must be a 
fully-fledged craftsman, but such workshops 
are comparatively rare. In the majority of 
cases there 1s room in the workshop for a 
number of handy boys and semi-skilled 
improvers and if, in such cases, craftsmen 
were brought in from outside every time an 
important post became vacant, the boys and 
improvers would be in “dead end” jobs, 
with no hope of promotion. 

Now, it is an important matter that every 
employee should have a fair chance of 
promotion, for a young man without prospects 
makes a dissatished and e work- 
man. 
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Because of this, a manager must arrange 
for every position in his workshop to be a 
step to something better, and must encourage 
each employee to study and prepare himself 
to take the next step in his career. - 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AN INVESTMENT. 

This country 1s blessed with efforent and 
well-equipped technical schools, where a man 
can study and practice any craft, so that the 
manager is not compelled to conduct his own 
school in the workshop. 

The wise manager pays the school fees of 
his men and follows their progress and 
examination results with kindly interest. 

In the workshop where every man is a 
loyal and enthusiastic worker, with good pay 
and prospects of promotion, ıt ıs a simple 
matter to supervise the employees. 

The manager will be able to lead his men 
instead of driving them, and the only difh- 
culty in this may be that now and again a 
youngster 1s a little too ambitious, and seeks 
to precipitate the promotion arrangements. 
This excess of zeal can usually be curbed by 
a tactful homily from the manager. 

A manager often stores up trouble for 
himself by making rash promises of early 
promotion to new recruits or dissatisfied 
workers and by failing to define the authority 
of each supervisor or overseer. 


PROMISES. 

The manager should only make promises 
of promotion or increases when he honestly 
intends to fulh] them and sees his way clear 
to do so, and he should confer authority on 
the minor officials in such a way that every 
man knows who is his immediate superior 
and which men, if any, are under him. 

I recommend managers to keep a card index 
record of their staff, showing the complete 
history of every man papioved: 

Every promotion, increase in wages, com- 


mendation or reprimand given to a man should’ 


þe noted on his card. 

At quarterly intervals the manager should 
go through the cards, and consider the 
position and service of each man in turn, with 
a view to making any adjustments in rank or 
wages’ rates that may appear advisable. 

If the works is a large one it will be 
necessary for the manager to have the 
timekeepers, foremen and inspectors report 
upon the punctuality and demeanour of each 
man and the quantity and quality of his 
output. 

The manager should go over the list of 
staff with each official and obtain verbal 


reports, asking any questions that occur to 
him. 


EFFEC! OF REPORTS 

If foremen or overseers are asked to make 
written reports their statements are likely to 
be reticent and stereotyped, so that much of 
the benefit of the revision is thereby lost. 

The quarterly revision, when carried out in 
an impartial and conscientious manner, has 
a very good effect upon the morale of the 
staff. 

When a man knows that his position and 
service 15 reviewed regularly he will be con- 
cerned with what he 1s worth to his employer 
instead of what he is getting from his 
employer, and this distinction 1s an important 
one. 

The quarterly revision makes it unnecessary 
for a good man to apply for the promotion 
or increase due to hım and the awkward 
Situations caused by such applications are 
avoided. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PROMOTION. 

An employee is never satisfied with the 
result of an application for promotion, or an 
increase in wages. When his application is 
successful, he feels that he has extracted 
something that was being unjustly withheld 
from him, and when he is unsuccessful he 
feels that his job is a ‘‘ dead end” one. 

It is an untortunate fact that there is a 
time when most men come before their 
managers too old or too ul to work. 

Upon such occasions the manager must 
think, not of the benefits‘ he hopes to obtain 
from assistance given to the employee, but of 
the service that the employee has given to 
him in the past. 


SICK PAY--PENSIONS. 

If the manager needs to seek a material 
beneht from pensioning an old servant or 
paying a man while he ıs ill, let him remember 
that such actions have a splendid effect upon 
the morale of the staff. 

Every workman fears sickness and old age, 
and if he knows that his manager will be a 
‘“fnend in need” if occasion arises, he will 
not allow petty differences to affect his work 
or his loyalty. 

The government has made some provision 
for sick pay and pensions, but the payments 
are small and the conditions are many. Every 
manager should endeavour to supplement 
these payments by as much as he can and so 
further his reputation as a collector of good 
men, who treats them as good workmen should 
be treated. 


(Next month Mr. Bolling will deal with the management of clerical workers.) 
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The Coming of Commercial France. 


Everywhere in our own land we hear: “Alas ! Poor France. 


Her Franc totters. 


She goes the way of Germany and 


Austria.” 


By ALBERT E. BULL, 


REAT things are happemng in France 
just now and probably the greatest is 
the commercial awakening. Every 

British business man should take a trip to that 
country, not necessarily to Paris, which is 
chiefly cosmopolitan, but to the commercial 
centres—especially those in the northern 
provinces. 

Everywhere ın our own land we hear :— 
“ Alas! Poor France. Her franc totters. She 
goes the way of Germany and Austria.”’ 
Everywhere across the water we are met with 
an amazing picture of vitality, prosperity and 
hope. 


UNDERSTANDING FRANCE. 


France ıs a mystery and we stand the least 
chance of understanding her by thinking of a 
nation as if it were a compacted unit. 

This 1s always a dangerous way of thinking 
of a nation. A nation has rarely a single 
united policy or a common plan. France 1s 
not operating along one single line of action 
just now, or 1s she manifesting that any- 
where a single mind 1s directing her. Rather 
she presents the curious picture of millions of 
separate persons, taking the path of the least 
resistance, but taking ıt with energy. 

To understand her case we should examine 
the chief influences at work among her people. 
This article deals entirely with commercial 
France and as such is addressed to commer- 
cial people in Britain. We cannot here give 
room to certain mtensely interesting social 
consequences of her present state. But in 
order clearly to view commercial France we 
must not ignore the fact that the chief 
influences at work in her midst are psycho- 
logical and belong to character. 


DIFFERENCE OF VIEW. 


The war is a starting pomt. It damaged 
the morale of the British in a manner that 
we hardly care to realize—equally it changed 
the outlook of the French in a way that is 
beyond definition. Fighting to save another 
nation’s land 1s a deed capable of infinite 


reactions when the struggle 1s over. But 
re-building the waste places of one’s own 
stricken territory after it has been saved by 
a miracle from almost certain loss permits no 
re-action. 

The Frenchman in Flanders with the ruins 
of Little Albert, Armentieres and a score of 
cities around him cared nothing for ruins. 
The absorbing fact burst into song in his 
soul:—‘' This 1s ours-—--ours—ours. We 
thought we had lost it, but ıt ıs our own land 
still.” 

And he rebuilds in a fury and works double 
tides in an ecstasy of joy that will not perish 
In a generation. 

Here you have the contrast. 

On one hand, the British millions forced to 
idle in camp and trench for years, and then 
thrust back to orthodox industry with no 
impetus, and with much bitterness and dıs- 
appointment in their hearts, hearing tales of 
‘capital wars’’ and ‘‘ profiteers.’’ 

On the other hand, a nation, whatever war 
might have done for them, at all events re- 
inheritors of their own land, reminded by 
the very rums around them of the work to be 
done and also by comparison, of the great- 
ness of the task that has already been . 
accomplhshed. 


“CAPTAIN OF MY SOUL” 


The returned British soldier is still ‘‘dis- 
illusioned.”’ The French soldier is a 
conqueror inside his own soul, reminded every 
day of what he must do to make his victory 
doubly sure. 

So here is a psychological fact: the war 
has made the Frenchman industrious because 
industry 1s part of his victory. This ıs the 
really big fact about France of to-day, and is 
a fact that is to be reckoned with, quite apart 
from other great influences at work. 

The next important point is that France 1s 
a nation of men and women who are naturally 
“handy,” and who, during four or five tragic 
years discovered what can be done with 
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‘“make-shifts.’’ We must. not minimise this 
ability; the British employer of labour knows 
what this is, and realises what a remarkably 
handy man in a warehouse or a factory is an 
ex-sailor. We must try to think of a nation 
comprised of ex-sailors to get an idea of 
France. 


D.O.R.A : 

The next pomt to reahse is that Britain 
learned to build up and obey irritating rules 
and regulations during and after the war, 
while France learned to shake herself free 
of them. 

To enter France is to enter a land of free- 
dom, to land at a British port 1s to realise 
discipline, inspectorship and officialism on 
every hand. Let this be understood. Both 
countries have armies of inspectors, a fact 
which may signify little or much. It 1s in 
this country, however, that the inspectorship 
and control idea has taken such hold upon 
us, and that the government is not the only 
despot. 

Add to these psychological considerations 
the fact that France was for over four years 
the chief centre of organised energy in the 
world, and we can understand the new im- 
- pulse that has seized upon her younger 
generation of manufacturers and organisers. 

We can see how America, Britain and 
Germany have been searched through and 
through by vigorous French commercial youth 
in order to find the latest and best systems of 
commerce, 


THE BATTLES OF FILING SYSTEMS. 

Let one single illustration suffice to point 
this fact. It is Paris that is now the real 
battle-ground of office-appliance firms! 

Another important factor is the general 
and widespread ignorance of economics 
throughout France. This is largely shared 
in Britain and most lands, but one can con- 
vince British people; one cannot convince a 
Frenchman when he hugs a delusion. 

The more ignorant of our own population 
fondly believed, after the war, that to ‘‘ make 
Germany pay’’ was a simple process of one 
nation drawing a cheque and sending it to 
another. 

But, broadly speaking, our whole nation 
now understands the folly of such a dream, 
and knows the impossibility of one nation 
paying huge sums to another without damage 
to the recipient. If Germany were to do this 
thing, hér workmen must work double hours 
and our workmen must be out of work. 


Britain grasped the fact. France never did 
and probably never will. ‘‘ Sometime Ger- 
many will pay,” her people still think—or 
thought till very recently. 


. POLITICS AND FINANCE. 


So, like the heir expecting to come into 
money, she has not bothered about debts or 
living within her means. 

Beyond these people, the mass of her 
population, are the financiers and politicians. 
We class them both together, for politics and 
finance are interchangeable words in France. 

Some- of these men have been honest and 
ignorant—some have been honest and 
informed. These are the men who have tried 
to shape the policies of France and between 
them have seen the franc fall till its worth 
now 1s one-eighth of its gold standard value. 

The writer does not believe that there ıs 
any united deliberate plan in France to work 
for depreciation as a solution of immediate 
problems. 

But—there 1s no doubt whatever that there 
are men in France who, seeing that circum- 
stances have forced the franc to fall in value, 
accept the inevitable, and do not hesitate to 
take full advantage of its effects. 

What are those effects? 


THE “VALUE” OF DEBTS. 

The franc at 200 means that every persort 
who lent £8 to the government ıs now owed 
£1 (gold value) by the government. 

In other words, France has got rid of 
seven-eighths of her national debt. Firms 
are in the same relation with their share- 
holders. , 

This ıs written when the franc is falling 
rapidly and quoted at 193. There are signs 
that the franc will be ‘‘ pegged down” 
shortly. In other words, that France will 
issue new money exchangeable anywhere for 
gold. Probably this will be at about 250 
francs to the pound. 

Our interest is in commercial France. To 
understand what commercial France will be, 
one must think of two traders side by side. 


BRITAIN V. FRANCE 

The first has slowly improved his credit 
and arranged to pay old debts (once valued 
by the creditors at ros. im the £1) at full 
par value. This is `- Britain, whose paper 
pound ıs changeable for gold in New York and 
London at face value: 

The other, arranging to pay a composition 
of 2s. or 3s. in the 41, is building new 
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machinery, laying out works, preparing plans. 
This ıs France, the great new commercial 
power. 

At the time of writing there 1s a rush to get 
France’s debts to Britain and America settled 
before the franc be ‘‘ pegged down.” Last 
week, the writer in Paris read and heard 
everywhere of this wish. France is giving 
a forced composition to her own internal 
creditors—-before the full extent of this is 
settled 1s the good time to arrange a com- 
position with foreign debtors. 

The problem is: will that composition be 
arranged before the franc falls to 250? 

And now to summarise the circumstances 
that make France what she 1s to-day. 

Her people are men and women saved like 
brands from the burning with their lands, in 
ruins, returned to them. 

They are industrial, ‘‘handy,’’ hopeful. 
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Her best commercial brains have learned 
the power and value of system and large- 
scale production. 

Willy-mlly she has been forced to wipe out 
nine-tenths of her indebtedness, by offering 
a composition, or, in other words, by inflat- 
ing her currency. 

Her position is not part of any deliberate 
plan; ıt ıs the obvious result of “paper 
money ’’ and least resistance principles. 

When she ‘‘ pegs down,” she will be a 
formidable rival. But the quicker she does 
it the better for us all. A tradesman who 
has made his composition is an awkward 
opponent—but one who is working toward 
that end can ruin the whole market by under- 
selling. 

France on a gold basis will be prosperous— 
and her prosperity will react upon ourselves, 
for rich countries buy goods as well as sell 
them. 





French Debt Settlement. 
| Great F.B.I. Success. 


HE Federation of British Industries, while 
reserving comment on the general terms 
of the French debt settlement, take great 

satisfaction at one feature of the settlement, 
namely, zke undertaking by the French 
Government to compensate, on approximately 
the same basts as French businesses are being 
compensated, those British businesses located in 
France which suffered damage during the war 

For four years now the F.B.J. have had a 
special committee sitting on this subject, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. H. W. Lee, of 
the Fine Cotton Spinners of Manchester, and 
have during that period taken every step in 
their power to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of making the strongest representa- 
tions to the French Government that British 
firms having businesses in France, and there- 
fore paying French mncome tax, etc., should 
receive equal treatment with French 
businesses which the French Government are 
compensating on the principal of the replace- 
ment values of their claims. 

The Federation organised a deputation to 
the Treasury; they took the most eminent 
legal advice upon the matter upon which a 
memorial was drawn up and forwarded to the 


Prime Minister; and they have been engaged 
in correspondence with the Treasury extend- 
ing over three years. They have never ceased 
to emphasise the necessity for the French 
Government being held responsible for some 
compensation for damage done by the great 
war. 

It 1s estimated that the claims calculated 
on the replacement value amount to six and- 
a-half million pounds sterling, and so far the 
only compensation Bntish firms have received 
has been an ex gratia payment by the British 
Government of £77,000. Now that the British 
Government have succeeded in reaching a 
settlement on the lines for which the Federa- 
tion have so consistently pressed, the result 
will be that British industry should directly 
benefit to the extent of many milions of - 
pounds, 

The firms who will benefit are mainly 
textile firms, having the headquarters of their 
businesses in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Nottinghamshire. The settlement is justly 
claimed by the Federation of British Industries 
as a most striking example of the inestimable 
value which the organisation is to British 
industry. 


Are Our Industries Inefficient ? 


“Blame the bosses,” is a cry which might be expected from 
disgruntled extremists, and even loyal workpeople, suffering 
from trade depression they do not understand, can 
almost be pardoned for placing the fault on the 
shoulders of proprietors and officials. 


By Davip W. CADDICE. 


Author of 


GROUP of Theorists would have us 

believe that manufacturers do not know, 

what they want, what they are doing, 
what is good for them, or where they are 
going. [hough their voices are seldom 
heard, and their views are not given prom- 
inence in print, men of business possess, 
generally speaking, the broadest minds and 
the greatest intelligence of any group of men 
in this community. It has become a pose 
of artists, socialists, some civil servants and 
lawyers, and a minority of men in professions, 
to sneer at business men, and to instance the 
play ‘‘R.U.R.,” and certain works of fiction 
as proof of the dangers of capitalism, Writers 
of hction too often hold business people up to 
ridicule or contempt. Naturally, the attitude 
reacts on the men and women concerned, who 
go about pretending that work ıs a sort of 
semi-secret sin, by no means the mainspring 
of their lives. Novels about men who strive 
to keep industry going would be a welcome 
change. 

tands Scotland where she did?’’ Not in 
shipbuilding and engineering. Her youn 
men are clearing oul. The joke in ‘‘ Punch,’ 
published during the boom of 1919-20, about 
the remarkable discovery of a young engineer 
in Scotland who had decided never to leave his 
native land was a truthful jest at that time, 
but would be pointless now. ‘‘ Get on, or 
get out,” has come to mean leaving Britain 
for most ambitious young people, and not a 
few of the middle-aged. On the other hand, 
emigration is smaller than before the war, 
because the indigent, happy-go-lucky, the 
lazy, and the incompetent prefer to stay at 
home ‘‘ on the dole ” (an expression invented 
by the working-classes themselves). 

“ Blame the bosses,” is a cry which might 
be expected from disgruntled extremists, and 
even loyal workpeople, suffering from trade 
depression they do not understand, can almost 
be pardoned for placing the fault on the 
shoulders of proprietors and officials. 


“ The- Qutline- of Brtish- Trade,” “ PoLucal Principles and Motives,” Etc. 


What division exists among business men 
can be generally traced to the antagonism: 
between commerce and industry. Britain has 
been great in both; but the latter is the more 
important. There are shippers and merchants 
who care not at all whose goods they carry 
or negotiate, and we are witnessing the 
return of the bad old system of offering lower 
freights on British ships from Continental 
ports than from our home ports. 

Let it be at once conceded that British 
commercial and industrial methods vary 
greatly. In almost every industry will be 
found firms which have adopted the most 
up-to-date principles and spared no expense 
in installing the latest machinery. Bad trade 
should not necessarily be attributed to in- 
efficiency, for ul-managed companies may be 
favoured by circumstances. In trade, as in 
war, ıt occasionally happens that “ the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” Time and chance must not be 
ignored, and monopolies are invariably able 
to exact due profits from consumers Below, 
some of our industries are briefly surveyed. 


BOOTS. 

Northampton, the centre for boot and shoe 
manufactures, has scarcely been troubled by 
labour disputes for three_decades. It was 
about 30 vears ago that the Americans 
revolutionised the making of boots by mass 
production methods, and succeeded in supply- 
ing a large public by introducing half-sizes. 

Smce then, machine-made boots have 
almost dziven hand-made boots out of the 
market. 

After the invasion of our markets by 
imported foot-wear, Northampton installed 
American machinery, and adopted minimum 
wages and piece-rates. Men earn an average 
wage of 85s. a week and women 45s., in 
each case for 48 hours. 

Socialists sometimes: argue that under the 
capitalist system the“ consumption of the 
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masses is insufficient. It may be so, but, at 
any rate, the purchasing power of the nation 
is now better distributed. Bare-footed 
children would scarcely be tolerated nowadays. 
Women’s increased earning power has created 
greater demands for shoes, 

Our yearly output has been estimated at 
113 million pairs of boots and shoes, mostly 
the latter. Apparently, we are fairly well 
shod. Imports last year were over 2.6 
million pairs, and exports more than 8 million 
pairs, compared with 1°9 million pairs imported 
and over 17 million pairs exported before the 
war. 

Most nations make their own boots and 
shoes, and our home demand has expanded. 
For women’s shoes increasing continental 
competition has to be faced. 


BUILDING. 

Wages in the United States building trades 
are more than three times British wages, yet 
the cost of building 1s no greater. 

Four officers of S. W. Straus and Co., of 
New York, after examining British methods, 
said that the scale of wages in London and 
New York were 4 dollars and 14 dollars per 
day respectively. Why building costs as 
much here as there is that twice the time is 
spent ın construction. en a _ hanging 
scaffold was introduced to save time the 
workers refused to use it.  Derricks are 
operated by hand-power. Bricks are passed 
from hand to hand. The sequence of work 
is not properly planned out before starting. 

Central ER is rare. Lifts are E 
too small. Rents of modern buildings are as 
high, or higher, in London than in New York. 
Middle-class families live in better quarters 
ın America than in England. 

Taxes and rates are here levied on the 
income from tenants, instead of on the capital 
cost of the building. - 

Notwithstanding the pressure of our popu- 
lation, and the limited area of our territory, 
seven or eight stones 1s about the limit of 
height. 

COAL. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, Britain lost the lead in coal produc- 
tion to the Umted States, and before ‘the 
new century came in first place in iron and 
steel production had also to be ceded to 
Amenica. 

Just before the war the coal output of the 
thiec leading nations was: the United States, 
510 milhon tons; the United Kingdom, 287 


million tons; and Germany, 188 million tons. - 


The average British output per man fell from 
281 tons in 1904 to 260 tons in 1913, and 


220 tons ın 1924, partly through the adoption 
of the seven-hour day. ' 

There were 508 pits closed when the 
Government decıded to .grant the subsidy. 
The equipment and Heo of administration. 
range from the most efficient to obsolete and 


_wasteful systems, 


PIG-IRON. 

From 1870 to 1913 pig-iron production in 

Britain increased from é million to r04 million. 
tons, a poor rate of progress compared with 
America’s improvement from 1.7 million tons 
to 30.6 million tons, and Germany’s impres- 
sive rise in output from 1.4 milion tons to 
19} million tons, koth in the same period. 
‘ Although the American output now 
approaches 40 million tons, Britain’s 1s several 
mulion tons less than before the war; the 
German production has declined, but that 
of France 1s higher, the ore deposits of Alsace- 
Lorraine having changed ownership by the 
Peace Treaty. 


STEEL. 

For steel manufacture the respective 
figures in IQ! k were: the United States, 31 
million tons; Germany, over 18 milion tons; 
Britain, 7.6 milion tons. , 

Smce the war our steel works have 
increased their capacity by 50 per cent. They 
turn out 8 mullion tons a year, but could 
produce 12 million tons. -Costly modern plant 
has been installed, and much of it has never 
been operated. Exports have declined while 
imports have increased. Whatever the 
causes, and in the main they are due to 
circumstances beyond the control of manu-. 
facturers, can it be argued that the industry 
is inefficient? When the firms do not 
amalgamate or come to working agreements 
they are urged to do so to ensure efficiency. 
When they follow the advice, they are con- 
demned for forming ‘‘ rings” to eliminate 
competition and raise prices to consumers. 


SHIPBUILDING 
Shipbuilding, one of our oldest and most 
successful industries, was the chief occupation 
in several districts before the war. Owing to 
keen competition, with consequent economies, 
prices were low, and the 2 million tons built 
in the United Kingdom ın 1913 was more than 


in the rest of the world put together. No 


one pretended that the industry was inefficient 
then. Nevertheless, after the wholesale 
destruction of ships during the war, tonnage 
was badly needed. Practically every ship- 
yard in the country- installed new plant and 
apphances. Electricity replaced hand and 
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steam power for the operation of machinery. 


Hydraulic power was introduced for heavy ` 


work, being more reliable. The pneumatic 
hammer was widely adopted for riveting and 
caulking. New yards were laid out embody- 
ing every improvement known to engineers. 
Perhaps none of them will ever earn dividends 
on the capital expenditure involved. Without 
a doubt, British shipyards are better equipped 
than at any time in their history. The 
depression which started in 1921 and con- 
tinues to date is certainly not due to 
incompetence on the part of officials, and the 
skill of the workmen is second to none. 


Pneumatic tyres were invented in Britain, 
and the mass production methods adopted 
by the Dunlop Company and others have 
enabled them to increase their sales in all 
parts of the world. 


Fifty years ago, Sir Henry Wickham’ 


surreptitiously brought the seeds of the wild 
rubber tree (Hevea Brasiliensis) from the 
Amazon Valley to Kew Gardens, whence the 
plants were sent to India and the Straits 
settlements. Over go per cent. of the world’s 
rubber supplhes are from the plantations 


The 


OST men have failed. Somewhere in 
their past history you can find the 
monuments which mark the bunal- 

places of their dead enterprises, and with 
many of us these monuments are only too 
numerous. Are we willing, however, to be 
judged by these failures? Is a man a failure 
because bi has failed? Or is it possible for 
a man to be a great success while every page 
of his hfe is marked by failure? 

We think it will be found that every 
successful man has failed, and possibly in a 
score of things, but he has not failed in his 
main venture. The idea that the successful 
man is always successful is not warranted by 
facts. John Wesley was a most marked 
failure in his several love affairs, but he 
certainly did not fail in his attempt to revive 
pure religion throughout England. Many a 
successful business man was a woeful failure 
as a student, and many of the ablest scholars 
in the world have never been remarkable for 
their business success. Some of our most 
brilliant preachers have been such utter 
failures as business men that they have 
scarcely been able to pay their debts. And 


Success 


situated on the Malay Peninsula, in Ceylon, 


“and the Dutch East Indies. 


Are United States citizens so enterprising, 
considering their riches and the missed 
chances of buying rubber plantations cheaply 
during the slump? And now that we are 
reaping the reward of our courage, they 
complain of high prices. Rubber plantations 
are mainly financed by British investors and 
managed by British people. The profits on 
sales to America go a long way towards 
mitigating the burden of debt interest we 
have to remit to the United States, and help 
to finance our enormous imports of cotton and 
foodstuffs. 


Though our exports of motor-cars are but 
a fraction of the number shipped from the 
United States, it is worth noting that for 
cycles and motor-cycles we lead the world. 


Britain 15 easily first in exports of cotton 
and woollen textiles. Our electrical and 
chemical industries are advancing. 


Total exports of manufactured goods were 
valued at over 616 milhons sterling in 1925, 
and are the highest in the world. Improved 
methods are, however, needed if we are to 
regain our prosperity. 


of Failures. 


there are multitudes of men and women who 
to-day are conscious of failure who in some 
new venture wil to-morrow demonstrate their 
ability to succeed. 

A thousand failures do not necessarily mean 
that the one thousand and first effort will be 
a failure. In many cases men are on the right 
track in their efforts, and only some little 
thing holds them back from ultimate success. 
It may be that they themselves will success- 
fully solve the last small problem which 
remains unsolved; but whether it be they or 
others, the fact remains that their efforts, 
which we class as failures, have really been 
stepping-stones to success. No one judges 
Bruce of Bannockburn by his failures, but by 
his immortal victory. No one thinks of the 
many failures of Pasteur or Lister, but they 
can never forget their memorable achieve- 
ments. Let us frankly acknowledge the fact 


` that a man may fail a hundred times, and yet 


be a success, and let us judge him rather by 
what he has really done than by what he has 
failed to do, and it may not be amiss im 
thinking or speaking of other men’s failures 
to remember also our own. 


Association for Education in Industry 
and Commerce. 


Annual Conference. 


} ROM the addresses and discussions at the 
recent Conference of the Association for 
Education in Industry and Commerce, 
held in Birmingham, three ideas seemed. to 
emerge very definitely. The first of these 
found expression in Alderman George Cad- 
bury’s Presidential Address, which was aptly 
entitled, “ Why we want Education in In- 
dustry.” The second idea, which occcupied 
more than one session, was the general 
question of co-operation between mdustry and 
education. Believing that successful examples 
constitute the best argument for educational 
progress, the Association had arranged for 
two addresses describing what education is 
actually doing tor two important industries, 
namely, printing and allied trades, and the 
gas industry. For these addresses, Mr. J. R. 
Riddell, Principal of the London School of 
Printing and Kindred Trades, and Mr. F. W. 
‘Goodenough, Executive Chairman of the 
British Commercial Gas Association were 
responsible. 

The third question to which the Conference 
addressed itself was the place of higher com- 
mercial education ın its relation to industry 
and commerce. While Principal Grant 
Robertson, of Birmingham University, stated 
the case for University Faculties of Com- 
merce in relation to business careers, Mr. W. 
Henderson Pringle, Principal of the Birming- 
ham Municipal School of Commerce, showed 
that between the work of a faculty of com- 
merce on the one hand, and the ordinary 
elementary commercial education on the other 
hand, there ıs a great area of important terri- 
tory, to some extent unexplored and in great 
measure unoccupied. 

At a special meeting of the Council of the 
Association, held a few days after the Con- 
ference, very full consideration was given to 
these and other problems. It was ultimately 
decided that the Association should make 
itself responsible, during the next twelve 


months, for two main lines of enquiry. In the © 


one case a committee of the Council will col- 
lect particulars of actual examples for bene- 
ficial co-operation between industry and edu- 


cational institutions of various types, from the 
Elementary School to the University. Major 
T. Knowles, of Boots Pure Drug Company, 
Nottingham, who act as convener of this 
committee. In the other case it 1s proposed- 
to enquire fully into education and traming 
for commerce with special reference to those 
types of commercial education which rightly 
constjtute the province of a well-staffed 
Municipal School of Commerce. Mr. Harold 
Rostron, of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Com- 
pany, will guide this investigation. 


Half-a-dozen years’ ago, when the Asso- 
ciation was in its infancy, the impression got 
abroad that its interests were confined mainly 
to adolescent education, particularly of the 
Day Continuation School type. This was quite 
a fallacy, even in those days. During the last 
four or five years, the attention of the Asso- 
ciation has been focused very largely on 
problems of adult education, particularly in 
such directions as ‘‘ Education -for Fore- 
manship,’’ and ‘‘ Education for Industral 
Management.” It may be pointed out also 
that the activities of the Association pre- 
suppose the - full utilisation of publicly 
maintained educational institutions, and are 
in no sense restricted to classes or courses 
carried on independently by individual firms. 
It is felt that in the directions which are at 
present being explored the Association plays 
a part which is of real value to industrial 
and commercial houses. 


At the Business Session of the Birmingham 
Conference, Alderman George Cadbury was 
elected President of the Association, and Mr. 
D. Milne-Watson, President of the National 
Gas Council and the Governor of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Vice-President for the 
ensuing twelve months. Mr. Percival Leech, 
of Reckitt and Sons, Ltd., succeeded Major 
Knowles as Chairman of the Council. Mr. 
P. H. S. Kempton became Vice-Chairman, 
Principal H. Schofield, of Loughborough, and 
Mr. R. W. Ferguson, of 36, Linden Road. 
Bournville, were reappointed Treasurer and 
Honorary Secretary respectively. 


The Correct Distribution of Stock. 


Facilitating Stocktaking and Stock Control. 


By RussEL B. HOBSON. 


The author gives invaluable advice to the assistant who desires efficiency 
and to save his own time. 


T HE mental attitude of the apprentice ın a 
retail store in regard to the nature of 
the business ıs ın most cases a narrow 
one, at least in the early probationary period. 
His conception of the purpose of retailing 1s 
to buy something for twopence and sell it as 
soon as possible for threepence. He recog- 
nises that between the buying and the selling 
of that article there are several duties to be 
performed, window dressing, stocktaking, 
stock distribution, and so on, but unless he 1s 
carefully enlightened as to the precise relation 
of these duties, or functions, to the retail 
scheme, he will come to regard them as 
unnecessary evils which have to be tolerated. 
It is extremely desirable that the proprietor, 
or manager, when giving an apprentice any 
particular duty to perform, should explain 
carefully why that particular work has to be 
done, and.how it effects the selling scheme. 
In this manner the apprentice gains a more 
thorough insight into the business than he 
would were ‘he. left to -think things out for 
himself, and the more clearly he understands 
the true value of each duty the more efficiently 
he is hikély to perform ıt. 

By far the most important instructions that 
the apprentice should receive are those 
relating to the handling and control of stock. 
He should be made to realise that stock 1s 
money, ıs the Alpha and Omega of the 
business, and that it is in the proper control 
and correlation of stock that the success of 
the business depends. 

In the space at my disposal ıt is impossible 
to deal adequately with each phase of stock 
contro}, for the subject is a large one and 
merits full and serious consideration. I 
therefore propose dealing here with the 
correct arrangement, display, and storage of 


stock, particularly as it affects the 1ronmongery 


trade. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

The arrangement and display of the stock 
inside the shop 1s an important factor in the 
success of the business, and require very 
careful consideration. In this respect, the 


„following system—w 


following six points should receive serious 
attention, 

(1) Size and construction of the shop 

(2) Width and position of the entrance 

(3) Location of the shop ; whether in the 
centre of the town, in a suburban area, or in 
a rural district. 

(4) The number of customers hable to pass 
in and out during the busiest hours. 
(5) The social and probable 

standing of the customers, 

(6) The selling policy of the establishment - 

Behind these points 1s the primary principle 
of planning the inside arrangements so thal 
all the various classes of goods can be covered. 
in a satisfactory manner by the fewest number 
of assistants. This means that the retailer 
will have to give careful consideration, not 
only to the position in which he places his 
various lines, but also to the grouping of 
these lines, the aim being to keep some soit 
of relation. It is unwise;'for instance, to 
keep carpenters’ tools on one side of the shop 
and small accessones, such as nails, screws, 
chenier, on the other. 

There are two fundamental and opposite 
ideas in regard to the lay-out of the goods 
One ıs that quick-selling goods should be 
placed well in the foreground ; while the other 
is that quick-moving goods should be kept at 
the back of the shop, so that the customer, 
when buying them, ıs compelled to go nght 
through the shop, and is thus given the 
opportunity of seeing some other articles 
which he may require, although not actually 
about to buy. 


A LAY-OUT SUGGESTION. 
I do not propose discussing the merits of 
each of these ideas, but I do suggest that an 
excellent plan is to group the goods on the 
ich igs the one used 

nowadays by the more progressive retailers 
Group 1. (In the foreground, so that they 
are in full view of anyone entering the shop.) 
(a) Goods which are likely to be purchased 
on the spur of the moment, either because 
they appeal to the customer, or because the 
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customer 1s reminded by their presence that 
he needs them ; (b) Goods which, although not 
necessary to the customer’s convenience or 
comfort, are bought as a standard necessity. 

Group 2. (Well displayed, but not directly 
in view of the customer as he enters.) Goods 


of a seasonable nature, such as sports 
accessories, 
Group 3. (In an out of the way place, 


although easily accessible to the salesman.) 
Standard goods, more or less essential to 
every customer at one time or another, such 
as gas mantles, pots and pans. 

Group 4. (In the front of the shop, either 
on one of the counters or on an aisle table.) 
‘Luxury goods as, for instance, electric irons, 
electric fans. 

Group 5. (On tables or a counter in the 
roomiest part of the shop.) Bargain goods 
or special lots. 

Tt is, as I have said before, extremely 
important that all goods of one class be kept 
as close together as possible, and they should 
certainly not be spread over more than one 
department. It is very vexing to a customer 
to have to go to one department for a spade, 
.to another for a fork, and yet another for a 
lawn-mower. 


BENEFIT TO THE RETAILER. 

Another point to remember is that articles 
likely to be wanted in a hurry should be 
-stocked in the main department. 
customer ıs likely to return to a shop where 
he has once been obliged to waste valuable 
time in wandering from one department to 
another before obtaining his requirements. 
On the other hand, certain goods which take 
up considerable floor space can be displayed, 
-or kept, ın some part of the shop well away 
from the main department or from where the 
biggest amount of business 1s done 

This subject may not, on first sight, appear 
to have much bearing on the problem of stock 
control, but actually it 1s closely related to 
the subject. The retailer who has his stock 
arranged on a system, like to like, is able to 
keep track of that stock far more easily than 
the retailer who keeps it in haphazard fashion. 
A well-arranged stock is also more easily 
assessed when the time comes for stock- 
taking. 

STORING THE STOCK 

We now come to the subject of storing 
that portion of the stock that is not required 
for immediate use in the shop. This is an 
important point, and closely related to it 1s 
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the problem of keeping some record of the 
goods as they pass through the establishment. 

The first requirement, of course, is a 
sufficiently large store-room, and it is 
important that this has enough space to avoid 
the pilmg of goods on top of each other. 
This pomt having been settled it becomes 
necessary to consider the furnishing of the 
room. 

The writer has found that most iron- 
mongers, at least in the London area, favour 
an open steel rack, as with this the goods are 
visible at all times. Such racks—well 
enamelled—can be obtained in units of about 
6 ft. high with six tiers or shelves, 3 ft. wide 
and 18 in. deep, for about £4. They are easily 
kept clean, can readily be moved from place 
to place, and are capable of easy extension— 
and, finally, they look neat. It must be 
appreciated, of course, that these racks are not 
intended to take the place of show cases or 
display tables in the shop, although they will 
be found serviceable and not unsightly if 
circumstances compel them to be placed in the 
selling departments. 

Having settled the storage accommodation, 
it is a matter for the trader’s own convenience 
what goods shall occupy each shelf or compart- 
ment, but here, as in the shop, each line of 
goods must be kept separate, and the relation 
of the lines maintained as nearly as possible. 
Another important point is that each shelf, bin 
and locker should be given an identification 
number, for a reason that will be explained 
later. 

If the size of the premises permits at, a 
separate room should be kept for the storing 
of the larger goods, such as mangles, lawn 
mowers,.garden rollers, and so on. If this is 
not possible, though, these goods should be 
kept strictly in one part of the store-room, and 
not allowed to interfere with the -freedom of 
action of people entering the room. 


KEEPING A RECORD OF THE STOCK. 

The next thing to be done ıs to arrange for 
the maintenance of an accurate record of the 
stock, so that the retailer can see at a glance 
whether he is ready to replenish or cease 
stocking any particular line. At the same time, 
however, an occasional stocktaking will be a 
very simple matter, and will indicate whether 
any wastage or leakage is taking place. 

The maintenance of such a record 1s possible 
through the use of a simple Card index. When 
goods are delivered they are usually accompanied 
by an advice note, ard after the goods have been 
checked from this note an entry should be made in 
columns suitably provided on the stock card. At 
the same time the store card, which should be 
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attached to the goods going into store, should be 
filled also. 

The particulars at the top of the stock card 
are important. The two prices are necessary 
for the purpose of the book-keeper, and the 
location number for saving time when getting 
goods from the store. The maximum and 
minimum entries, however, may not seem so 
apparent. The limitation of stock is a matter 
that must of necessity be considered by the 
retailer, not only from the viewpoint of cost, 
but as a protection against new developments 
rendering certain lines obsolete, a point which 
wonmongers dealing in wireless goods will 
` appreciate to the full It is therefore essential 
for the retailer to decide on what is to be the 
maximum and the mimimum quantity of any 
particular line he can afford to carry. 

This may be either an arbitrary figure in the 
case of a new business, or one based on actual 
sales figures ın an order business. It is of the 
utmost importance that every retailer shoul 
know within what limits his stock should be 
kept and to know just when to order, so that 
he is not seriously affected by an unforeseen 
delay in delivery. 2 


RECORDINC SALES. l 

The next thing ıs to record every sale—an 
easy thing to talk about, but not always so 
easy to carry into effect, especially during a 


rush period. There are many cash tills on 
which can be recorded the necessary informa- 
tion, and it is also possible through the use 
of duplicate receipt books, but the simplest way 
for the small business man 1s to have a sales 
book ready on the counter, in which an entry 
is made of every sale. Suitable ruling for this 
book will be suggested by the requirements of 
the particular business. At the end of each day, 
or as often as may be considered necessary, the 
entries in the sales book, or ın the receipt book, 
can be transferred to the correct column of the 
stock card, and the running total in a further 
column brought up to date. 

In this manner the retailer is able to keep a 
record of the stock as it passes through the 
business, and is less liable to the risks ol 
overstocking, understocking, petty pilferage 
and damage through faulty storage. The 
system is, of course, capable of extension and 
improvements to suit the particular needs of tlic 
retailer, but even in its present form it 1s 
sufficient for the purpose ıt ıs meant to serve. 

At a later date I hope to deal with the vexed 
subject of overhead costs and their relation to 
the business, the calculation of turnover and 
the control of turnover and stock movement. 
These are, as will be appreciated, subjects 
which should be known and understood by all 
retailers desirous of running their business on 
a scientific basis. 


Thoughts for Students. 


Skill to do comes of doing. R. W. Emerson. 


* * * 


The well-used moments of life become 
sources of intellectual force. 


K * * 


Want of talent and want of taste are 
common lamentations and common excuses, 
but wonders will be achieved by the lowest 
ability if assisted by unremitted diligence. 
Nothing is demied to well-directed labour. 
Nothing 1s to be obtained without it. There 
must be an assiduous, ardent devotedness, 
with a firmness of purpose absorbing the 
whole mind, never rambling, but pursuing one 
determined object. It is the persevering who 
leave their competitors behind, and those who 
work the hardest always gain the most: 
Samuel Bout. 


- 


Do not be overcome by difficulties. If you 
would succeed, push forward. 


* * + 


If one is not bold enough to run the risk 
of losing by effort, one can never hope to gain. 


* * + 


Give a man a difficulty to overcome, and 
he at once puts forth his strength. Difficulty 
is his spiritual gymnasium. 


¥* š * * 


Work is a guardian angel. Work turns the 
wilderness into a garden. Work does some- 
times what even love cannot do: roots a man 
firmly in his place in the world and gives him 
the blessed sensation. This plot of ground 
in the: wide immensity of earth was meant for 
me to grow in. Robert Hichens. 


The 


Potentialities of Anthracite. 


By A. L. SUMMERS. 


The growing consciousness of the importance of Public 
Health emphasises the value of Anthracite on the 


score of cleanliness alone. 


The author makes a 


valuable contribution to the “ Coal Question.” 


P to within a few years ago, there 
existed in this country an erroneous 
impression that anthracite was a costly 

luxury, unthinking people sometimes speaking 
of it as “expensive,” merely because its 
selling price happened to be somewhat higher 
than that of bituminous coals, necessitated 
by the elaborate preparatory processes 
through which it ıs passed—~in the consumer’s 
own interests! No such opinion ıs heard 
nowadays, for we are now much more en- 
Jightened on the subject, and industrial users 
everywhere acknowledge that the adoption of 
anthracite means the truest economy, apart 
from the efficiency, cleanliness, labour-saving 
and other advantages it affords. And not a 
minor consideration 1s the general recognition 
that one ton of,good anthracite goes as far 
as two tons of, ordinary coal; and that its 
subjection to the various processes of break- 
ing, washing and screening to sizes required, 
eliminates oa amount of “slack” 
usually associated with bituminous coals, 
which the unfortunate consumer pays for (and 
invariably wastes), thus showing plainly that 
it 1s the latter coals which are ultimately 
expensive. 

Moreover, anthracite is very slow-burning, 
radiates intense heat, burns evenly and con- 
tinuously with a bright glow, and is absolutely 
smokeless, consequently banishing the soot, 
dirt and foul-chimney nuisances. Anthracite’s 
cleanliness is alone a highly important point 
in its favour—far more important than the 
majority of power-users realise; and I doubt 
if even engineers give this question adequate 
attention. The loss of heat accompanying 
dirty fire-surfaces 1s truly startling when the 
facts are looked into, as I will reveal. A 
special investigation by the Institute of Marine 
Engineers disclosed that soot on heating sur- 
faces decreases the efficiency of heat- 
absorbing surfaces in the following ratio :— 


Soot thickness, Eiffictency loss. 


1/32rd inch 9:5 per cent. 
1/16th inch 262 per cent. 
1/8th inch 45°2 per cent. 


3/16ths inch 69-0 per cent. 


These remarkable figures show very forcibly 
the vital necessity of clean heating-surfaces. 
The high state of efficiency necessary im 
marine engines and boilers is maintained by 
frequent tests, hence the conclusions their 
examiners arrive at are perfectly trustworthy. 

The world’s best anthracite 1s undoubtedly 
that mined in the South Wales coalfield, con- 
sisting virtually of pure carbon—fully 94 per 
cent. in the better qualities. There are, of 
course, various qualities, from Red Vein, the 
lowest grade, to Stanllyd, the highest— 
graded commercially ‘‘ Red Vein’’ and “ Best 
Breaking Quality,” respectively—and it is 
essential that consumers obtain the quality 
best suited to their particular requirements 
to ensure the best results. 

One of the principal uses for anthracite is 
the production of power gas for internal com- 
bustion engines; -and-it 1s-the only coal which 
Can meet requirements where the fuel must 
be low in sulphur and ash contents, such as 
with aluminium and special steel alloys. It 
1s used extensively for smelting; in the burn- 
ing of lime, cement and brick; for the 
generation of steam, and pretty generally for 
domestic heatmg and cooking. For malting 
and horticultural purposes, owing to its purity 
and freedom from arsenic, etc., it 1s ideal, 
and in immense demand; whist in Norway, 
Sweden and Italy, Welsh anthracite predom- 
inates for making carbide of calcium, its high 
percentage of carbon enabling it to displace 
coke and charcoal in that industry. For 
pressure and suction gas-producing plants, 
the use of this coal ıs widespread, the fact 
being recognised that one ton of anthracite 
used in a pressure or suction gas-plant will 
give power equal to ten tons of the best steam 
coal used under bollers. And a ton of Welsh 
anthracite produces from 170,000 to 226,000 
cublo feet of gas for power purposes! 

Here ıs a typical analysis of good Welsh 
anthracite .— 
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per cent. 
Carbon .. aie ogian ae O73 
Hydrogen sol. eee. wee 29537 
Oxygen and Nitroge w= 2,69 
Sulphur is ee a O 
Ash ac: A. a a 070 

100.00 


It ıs no exaggeration to describe the 
economy effected by anthracite as enormous; 
the writer knows of one-instance’ where the 
cost of running engines on anthracite showed 
a saving of over 400 per cent. on the previous 
cost of other coal. 

With anthracite an evaporation of from 8.5 
to 10 Ibs. of water per lb. of coal can be 
obtained, as compared with an evaporation 
of 6 to 8 lbs. of water per Ib. of coal when 
using North Country, Midland or Somerset- 
shire coals. As one power-user declares, 
‘For steam-raising purposes, Welsh an- 
thracite is the best coal in the world. A good 
draught only is required. When carriage and 
carting of ashes are taken into consideration, 
it will be found that anthracite (though dearer 
per ton than local soft coal) is the most 
economical fuel to use. Every -manufacturer 
should try a week on anthracite and note 
results.” 


THE PROFIT OF DETAIL 

The greatest care should, of course, be 
exercised to avoid contaminating anthracite 
with dirt and rubbish, or there will be a lower 
steam pressure resulting, besides a large 
residue of clinker and zeit Careless stokers 
who receive the best qualities of peas or 
grains, properly washed, and shoot them into 
a heap of dirty coal, or an unswept dump, 
need not wonder if they fail to secure the best 
results. While it is profitable to give reason- 
able attention to such apparently trivial 
considerations, it will be found unprofitable to 
ignore them. 

At a certain works using English coal it 
was found necessary to employ two Lancashire 
boilers, 30 ft. by =e 61in., but, after a patent 
furnace was fitted and anthracite coal intro- 
duced, one of these boilers proved sufficient 
to do the work previously done by the two 
boilers. 

A Midland works with a suction gas plant 
and steam engine used Staffordshire steam 
coal at 18s. 4łd. per ton, or £23 for 25 tons. 
A test was made with anthracite costing as 
much as 39s. per ton, yet a saving of about 
£18 per week was effected. One could quote 
numerous similar economies. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMICS. 


In domestic use exhaustive trials of anthra- 
ute have shown a saving of 40 per cent., to 
say nothing of the greater heat, no soot or 
smoke, better ventilation and other advan- 
tages. At the West End School of Cookery, 
London, one of the well-known ‘‘ Kooksjoie ” 
ranges (42 in.) was einployed, and this range 

umung continuously only consumed 14 Ibs. 
of anthracite per hour, costing, even with coal 
at 80s. per ton, a fraction over a farthing per 
pound. In the course of an official test of 
one of the large (six feet) ‘‘ Kooksjoic”’ 
ranges, dinners were cooked for 300 persons 
(527 lbs. weight of food) with the small con- 
sumption of 45 lbs. of anthracite, costing only 
2s. 7d! In the face of such evidence, will 
anyone still define anthracite as ‘expensive’? 


SCREENING PLANT. 
Let us now see into the costly preparation 
of anthracite at the colheries, where the 
machinery is intricate and the wear and tear 
a great indeed. 
revolving breaker deals with the large 
coal, and it travels to the various ‘‘ screens ’’ 
for sizing. These screens are placed one 
above another, sloping, and worked on a 
shaking principle, keeping the coal on the 
move to obviate congestion. Some collieries 
do not-break- their coal, merely screening it 
to sizes, but the leading producers, Cleeves’ 
Western Valleys Anthracite Collieries, Ltd., 
break and screen their coal into eleven 
different sizes, besides carefully washing 
several sizes. The screens are perforated 
with round holes, through or over which the 
coal passes in sizes from 2} ım. by 4 in. (the 
largest cobbles) to $in. by fin. (“ grains ’’) ; 
and similar moving belts, but not perforated, 
convey the screened coal to the pickers, who 
remove by hand whatever shale it contains. 
Impunties are picked from the cobbles and 
large coal prior to the coal going to the 
breaker. hese picking belts also serve the 
purpose of loading the coal into the railway 
trucks, but on them only the larger sizes are 
dealt with, viz., machine-made cobbles and 
machine-made ‘‘ French” nuts. Sizes below 
the French nut cannot be conveniently picked 
and sorted by hand, and are transferred to a 
washer. 


CLEANSING. 
The “ washery’”’ belts work with the same 
shaking movement, carrying the small coals, 
such as stove nuts, peas, beans, pea-nuts, 
etc., through tanks of water to effectually 
remove the particles of stone. This ıs the 
sole reason for washing, not, as some sup- 
ose, to remove the fine coal—that being done 
by screening before washing. Reputable firms 
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make it a practice to place their coals in the 
trucks in the best possible condition, which 
is important to the consumer. To ensure a 
maximum standard of quality being man- 
tained, a coal examiner usually twice daily 
takes and tests samples of coal from the 
screens and washery, and the percentage of 
waste maternal detected rarely exceeds one per 
cent. 

““Rubbly Culm,” or the rough small coal 
(which passes between longitudinal bars 14 in. 
apart), is used principally for lime burning and 
steam raising, while the “ Duff,” or very fine, 
small anthracite, is used in large quantities in 
the manufacture of patent fuel and cement 
making. The larger sizes of anthracite are 
used for malting, hop-drying, blast-furnaces, 
and especially for horticultural purposes. 

For domestic purposes, one of the best and 
most scientific grates is undoubtedly thar 
known as the “ Florence ” patent boiler-grate, 
-which consumes anthracite to perfection. It 
as made in four sizes, with heating capacities 
of from 2,500 cubic feet to 3,560 cubic feet, 
and a radiation of from 30 to 150 square feet. 
‘In an official test of the ‘‘ Florence ” grate 
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and others by engineers and experts of the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society, this grate 
not only came out supreme in the matter of 
smoke tests, but eclipsed all others as regards 
heat radiation and fuel economy. 

In the “ Florence” grate the smoke is 
drawn through the fire to a point where the 
heat 1s practically incandescent and is con- 
sumed to an appreciable extent. The auto- 
matic shaking bars consist of a number of 
separate bars, preferably serrated or vandyked 
on their sides and upper surfaces. These are 
mounted loosely on a square shaft, so that the 
bars can rock to a limited extent on the shaft, 
or can be rocked by operating the shaft by 
a handle. The bars are abnormally deep in 
the body to ‘heat the ascending aur-currents. 
As the weight of the coal varies on the 
different bars, the bars will rock and clear the 
fire of ashes and dust, thus allowing a con- 
tinuous current of air at a high temperature 
to pass through the fuel, which causes it to 
burn brightly, even in small quantities. The 
boiler for serving radiators is at the back of 
the grate. 


REMEMBER THE HOSPITALS. 


| In the July issue of this Magazine, the Proprietors appealed on behalf of 
| the Hospitals, the need is vital and the Proprietors are prepared to go further. 


In this issue, a special leaflet is enclosed for new subscribers to the 


magazine ; the rate is 12/-, post free, annually. 


Post this leaflet with 12/- to us, name the hospital you desire a donation 
of 2/- to be sent to, and the receipt, with grateful thanks will be sent to you 


by ourselves. 


from the hospital direct, at no expense to the hospital, as postage will be paid 


Frankly, we want more subscribers to this British Magazine. If you will 


i do your part, the value of B. O. & M. speaks for itself. 


If you are already a 


subscriber, induce your friend to share the advantage and pass on the leaflet. 


The Hospitals thank you in advance. 


International Aspects of the Cotton 
Industry. 


Our Post-War Difficulties. 


By the courtesy of Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., we are enabled to produced the 
following article for the benefit of our readers. This masterly exposition is 
recommended for careful study to all who are perplexed by our industrial 
trials since the war, and to those also, interested {n their solution. 


By SIR CHARLES W. MACARA, BART. 


T HE sıx years that have passed since, at 
the request of the Editor of the 
“ Revue Economique Internationale,” 
I contributed an article to the pages of his 
world-famed journal, have been years of 
severe trial to the cotton trade——-a period, 
andeed, such as the industry has never before 
experienced in the whole of its history. Iam, 
of course, referring more particularly to the 
Enghsh cotton trade, but I think I am right in 
saying that the last half-dozen years have 
been very difficult also for all other nations 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
The war brought its own special troubles to a 
country like England, dependent upon over- 
seas markets for the absorption of four-fifths 
of its cotton products: but other nations, while 
having httle dependence on export trade, did 
not escape the very harassing burdens which 
were imposed upon them by depreciated 
exchanges and the war’s destructiveness. 
The article I contributed to this journal in 
1920 was written at a time when England was 
near the end of the feverish boom which 
sprang up after the signing of the Armistice, 
and much of what I wrote then was directed 
to the necessity of providing, wherever 
possible, additional sources of cotton supply, 
and of developing at the same time those 
already in existence. Few foresaw the 
disastrous falling off of trade that was to 
follow a few months later, and those who did 
never dreamt that the slackening of demand 
weuld be of more than temporary duration. 


WORLD SHORTAGE. 

As the war had left the world with a great 
scarcity of cotton goods, it could not be 
expected that orders would cease so suddenly, 
and certainly it could not be anticipated that 
the depression would last for several years. 
it has, indeed, lasted up to the present time, 
owing partly to the excesses of those who 


e 


scrambled to obtain yarn and cloth in 1919 
and 1020 and who consequently forced up 
prices against themselves, and partly to the 
gross mismanagement and selfishness of those 
who had the handling of the raw matenal at 
the outbreak of the war. 

Indeed, it is to the last-named blunder that 
we can attnbute the major portion of our 
troubles during the past few years. Most 
spinners at that time, perhaps, did not grasp 
its significance, but as the years have passed 
they have found how grievously mistaken and 


' costly was their action in taking advantage of 


the cotton planter’s misfortune at the moment 
when the outbreak of hostilities had upset all 
his calculations. 


AUGUST, 1914. 

The circumstances are worth recalling. The 
month of August, 1914, found us with an 
unusually large crop of American cotton at 
the time when we had, especially on the 
Continent of Europe, a large number of 
spindles and looms brought to a standstill by 
the war, and the occasion appealed to me 
immediately as presenting an exceptional 
opportunity for creating that reserve of cotton 
I had so long hoped to see established for the 
purpose of safeguarding the trade and steady- 
ing prices at times when the cotton gambler 
was most persistent ın his activities. I 
endeavoured to get the Government interested 
in the project, but they declined to move, and 
the Enghsh Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, of which I was the 
president, refused to support me in a scheme 
which would, at least, have ensured to the 
cotton grower his costs of production, and at 
the same time have created a reserve of cotton 
which would have been of incalculable 
advantage to the world’s spinners in succeed- 
ing years. 
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IDEA OF RESERVE 

We in England had for long been crying out 
for more cotton previous to this, and had 
established the British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation, with the idea of supplementing the 
inadequate crops which were coming forwara 
from America and elsewhere. We had, 
indeed, spent half a million pounds sterling in 
developing various cotton felds within the 
British Empire, but this money, owing to the 
manner in which the scheme was jeopardised 
by the action of those who opposed the 
creation of a reserve of cotton, might almost 
as well have been thrown into the sea. It was 
no use trying to encourage cotton growing 1c 
our own Empire and elsewhere if at the same 
time we displayed an eagerness to secure 


cotton at a price which mednt rum to the ° 


planter. 

The view taken by the executive committee 
of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations in IQI14 was narrow in the 
extreme and its effect, as I repeatedly warned 
them, was to plunge us into a worse position 
as regards our cotton supplies than ever 
before. The surplus of cotton that we might 
very easily have reserved was thrown upon the 
market at a ruinous price, with the result not 
only that ıt was sold at a figure which was 
unprofitable to the growers, but that much of 
it found its way mto channels which it was 
very desirable it should not reach, and 
undoubtedly had the effect of prolonging the 
war. American cotton fell at once from 74d. 
to 4d. a pound, involving a loss to the planters 
in the Southern States of America of some- 
thing like 490,000,000. 

AMERICAN RESTRICTION. 

The result may be easily imagined. The 
American growers, whose efforts we had fer 
years tried to stimulate, were naturally 
incensed at the treatment meted out to them, 
and the very next year restricted the areas 
under cotton from 37,400,000 acres to 
32,000,000 acres, and reduced the crop from 
over 17,000,000 bales to under 13,000,000 
bales. They continued this restriction for 
some years, being determined to make 
spinners pay for their harsh treatment of the 
poe m the first year of the war. 

aturally, as cotton went shorter in supply it 
rose in price, and trade became more and more 
difficult, especially with those countries in the 
Far East which have half the world’s popula- 
tion, and where the natives have difficulty in 
securing their requirements of cotton clothirg 
even when prices are normal. 

The whole thing was a colossal blunder, and 
I declined to continue at the head of the 
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English and International Cotton Federations 
when I saw what disastrous consequences the 
action of the executives would have upon an 
industry which depended so largely on taking 
a broad, far-sighted, and world-wide outlook. 
My resignation of these presidential positions, 
which J had occupied for so many years, did 
not prevent me, however, from continuing my 
educational work, the records of which are put 
m permanent form, and are available to all 
engaged in the industry. 

The lesson which the above incident 
teaches 1s that it is impossible to view 
the cotton industry from any standpoint 
other than that of a great international 
industry, and especially must it be so with 
England which draws the bulk of her raw 
material from one side of the world and 
sells the bulk of the finished product to the 
hundreds of millions of people living on the 
other side. As producers of cotton goods we 
are, and must be always, vitally concerned in 
whatever 1s happening in the countries where 
our cotton ts grown and where our products 
are sold. In this we differ altogether from 
the other cotton manufacturing countries, in 
that they are mostly engaged in supplying their 
home requirements and as the International 
Cotton Federation’s statistics, which have 
been tabulated for 20 years, show, have 
altogether madequate machinery even for 
that purpose. Neither we nor any other 
country that spins and manufactures cotton 
goods can afford to keep our attention con- 
centrated wholly upon the mere making and 
selling of goods. 


VIGILANCE, THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. 

We must at all times be on the [ookouit 
for tendencies and untoward occurrencies in 
lands far removed from the scenes of our 
labours, for upon those contingencies over 
which it ıs shown, we have no control, 
depend the success or failure of all our 
efforts. This lesson I am endeavouring 
constantly to enforce, but how few there are 
who are concerned with anything that is 
happening beyond their immediate surround- 
ings. A dispute about wages or the dismissal 
of an operative will find them greatly incensed; 
while the problems of the raw material supply 
or a catastrophe which shuts down a whole 
market seem to be ignored. 

It is our duty, however, to continue this 
crusade of enlightenment, until we reach the 
point when everyone concerned in the industry 
takes the world-wide view, and selfish 
individualism has given place to unity of action 
both nationally and internationally. We shall 
have to apply this principal to all our dealings 













“we are to reap the success which is due to 
hose who are engaged in the great work of 
‘lothing the people of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 
In the article written for this review in 1920, 
dT emphasised the necessity for international 
co-operation in practically all matters con- 
ected with the trade, and especially with 
egard to wages and hours of labour. My 
lea was that there should be set up a 
standard which would give neither one country 
«nor another an unfair advantage in competing 
for trade. I suggested that this was one of 
¿the most pressing problems of international 
< industry, to which the closest attention should 
_ be given by a body like the International 
< Cotton Federation. Attention has been given 
sto the matter since that date, but I must admit 
that such reform as has been attained up to 
the present 1s due more to the efforts of the 
vorkers than to those of the employers. 
n the preface to my latest book, ‘‘ Trade 
Stability and How to Obtain It,” I expressed 
my belief.that the volume would be found of 
interest by those who, like myself, were 
working for the betterment of the workers both 
‘at home and abroad, and went on to say:— 
| ‘“Internationalism has long claimed my 
most active sympathy, and I have set forth, 
in season and out of season, the value, 
politically, socially and industrially, of 
..anternational co-operation and interdepend- 
cence. [am glad to know that England has 
always taken a leading part in this great 
crusade, and one practical result of her 
efforts is to be found m the way foreign 
countries are coming into line with Great 
‘Britain in the matter of hours of labour. 
Mr. W. J. Tout, ex-Labour M.P. for Oldham, 
stated recently that no fewer than seven- 
‘teen countries in Europe had decided upon a 
48-hour week, and that countries in the Far 
. East, where the conditions of labour were 
most unsatisfactory until recently, had also 
substantially reduced their one It may 
suit the cynically-minded to argue that this 
decision to give to workers a more ample 
leisure is im some countries much more 
honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, but we may be sure that organised 
Labour will not long allow itself to be 
flouted, and that it is only a matter of time 
before working conditions become practi- 
cally universal now that labour 1s moving 
on international lines.’ 


“O TEMPORA, O MORES.” 


— It is clear to me that new methods will have 
© be found to meet the changed outlook and 
ie changed conditions that have been brought 







































about, by the great European War, for that 
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: ee he ae grooves oo oe ane 
ion. The trend to-day is all in the direction 
-0-operation, internationally and indus- 
ially, and we shall, in the a of our 
sinesses, have to reckon more and more with 











ra. her than with what is aie ee in our 
domestic circles. Just as our horizons 
been enlarged in matters of international 
y, so we, employers and employed, will 
ve to seek methods for promoting our 
nterests on international lines. Indeed, 
nity of purpose, as opposed to a selfish 
dividualism, will be forced upon us if we 
to keep the cotton trade prosperous, for 
xperience of the last few years, especially, 
as shown clearly that we cannot any longer 
y upon systems based on antagonism and 
competitive force. 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH. 

‘In this connection I should like to stress 
bevond all others the necessity of obtaining 
for our trade fuller statistics to work upon. 
The more I consider the matter, the more I 
am convinced that we can only hope to make 















most accurate returns from those engaged in 
the industry. Unfortunately, many employers 
seem to imagine that to divulge figures is to 
give away some advantage they may possess 


in carrying on their work, but as a matter of 
fact it is o By the collection ane tabula- 


es . A ea it is not 
vidual figures but totals that are wanted 
fork upon, and these would be tabulated 
out the slightest fear that any concern 
uld suffer or that individual figures would 
disclosed. This has been proved in regard 
the statistics collected by the International 
otton Federation, and also by the data 
hered from mills by the Provisional Emer- 
y Cotton Committee. 

ome countries, I am pleased to know, have 
sen above these foolish fears and are greatly 
benefiting by the exact information that is 
coming into their hands. Some little time 
ago, Dr. Cox, the Agricultural Economist 
‘employed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in writing to me, said: 


‘““ My study of the cotton markets and of 
© cotton marketing in the United States and 
Europe has thoroughly convinced me that 
< you are correct in your contention for 
greater publicity in regard to such matters 





progress if we have at hand the fullest and 








as sales and Bode oe yarns. on re 
that the prices of yarn and cloth a 
normally based on the price of cotton, 
seems to me that it is highly importa 
from the standpoint of the spinner to have 
the adverse factors affecting his business. 
register their influence on the cotton 
market. If the figures are not published im: 
an official way the speculators and others 
dealing in the futures market have an oppor- 
tunity to circulate reports favourable to the 
position they happen to take in the marke 
and thus make it difficult for the spinner 
The publication of the figures you con- 
tend for would not only be beneficial to the 
spinners intending to keep the normal parity 
between the class of cotton and yarn, but 
would also benefit the cotton growers, 
because, in my opinion, it would tend to- 
prevent violent fluctuations in the cotton ~~ 
market.” 





























































AMERICAN INITIATION. $ 
The following extract from the columns of a 
the “ Daily Néws Record” of New York, 
shows also what importance the Americans _ 
place on full and’ reliable statistics:— x Se 
‘“ Herbert Hoover, the United States 
Secretary of Commerce, has urged the 
cotton goods industry to find some means. 
for exchanging data on production and. 
stocks on hand. Such exchange, he | 
insisted, would be an important element Wea 
the stabilising of business. Stability when _ 
maintained legally means a great deal foi 
the entire nation. As is generally. known 
the Southern Branch of the cotton textile 
business has been exchanging. information: 
along the lines indicated by Mr. Hoover with. 
considerable success for a number of 
months.’ . a 
When we obtain the necessary statistics ws 
shall know where we are; without them, 
are groping in the dark. A good aoe 
what can be done with accurate figures - 
given recently by Mr. C. L. Stealey, gener 
manager of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers : 
Association, in an article written for the- 
“International Cotton Bulletin.’ He made 
the remarkable statement that on cotton we 
25 cents a pound in the ultimate market, 
it was when he wrote, it was possible to reduce 
handling expenses by 7 cents per pound. He 
quoted an official report to the effect that Sr 
per cent. of the service and time used by rail- 
way companies in transporting cotton was due. 
to uneconomic methods, which could be. 
changed quickly ‘if the man who pays. ti 
bill would simply give attention to what 
being done and what he is paying for.” | M 
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Stealey gave a summary of fourteen items of 
excess charges, amounting altogether to 33 
per cent. of the cost of the cotton, which could 
be avoided if proper care were taken in 
handhng and transport. 


SCIENCE AND ECONOMY. 


Without going into the question as to why 
the grower does not attend to this matter and 
save some of the wastage for himself, or 
reminding Mr Stealey that the necessity for 
the reforms suggested has been pointed out 
for twenty years past by the International 
Cotton Federation, one may be permitted to 
say that there undoubtedly he at hand many 
opportunities for economy if we adopted 
stricter methods of scientific investigation. 
The economies might easily mean the differ- 
ence between conducting our businesses at a 
proht and carrying them on at a loss. 

In such matters as these we are all alike 
interested, for obviously if savings can be 
made on the raw material without injuring the 

lanter, ıt would be of immense advantage to 
oth the producer and consumer of cotton 
goods, and trade would be stimulated all 
round. ‘There are, indeed, scores of subjects 


anneannem 


which call for ternational attention anc 
which could be dealt with jointly by cotton- 
using countries, without in any way destroving 
the initiative of those who actually produce 
the goods. Rivalry there will be alwavs 
between nations in the means of producing 
and selling, but that rivalry need never be any- 
thing but friendly, and never need degenerate 
into senseless competition, 


COMPETITION AND TRADE METHODS. 

The mention of competition, whether on 
domestic or international lines, reminds me 
that we would do well to examine how far the 
success of one country or another is duc to 
real advantages ın production or selling 
methods, and how far it may be due to unwise 
financial methods adhered to by those who 
may appear to be carrying all before them m 
the matter of securing business.  Recent’y 
we have had two object lessons in what I may 
call artificially-bolstered trade methods, which 
on the face of them appear to be highly 
successful but do not commend themselves to 
those who desire to see their assets adequately 
safeguarded. The one instance is in England, 
and the other 1s in Italy, which has lately been 
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spoken of as a severe competitor of England.” 
It will be remembered that at the time of the 
_ boom in 1919 and 1920 some 70 per cent. of 
the spinning mills in England were re-capital- 
ised to meet the need for the extra expense 
involved in the cost of raw cotton, buildings, 
machinery’ and everything else required to 
equip and run our factories, but the other 30 
per cent., instead of facing the situation 
brought about by the changed conditions 
under which we were working, preferred to 
keep their capital at the old figure, believin 
that matters would in time become norma 
once more. As matters have not assumed the 
normal, and are not hkely for a long time, if 
ever, to get back to pre-war levels, .a curious 
situation has arisen. 

COSTS AND DEPRECIATION. 

The old companies, as we will call them, 
although they have taken care to insure 
against fire their building and plant at the 
same high figures as the re-capitalised 
mills, and know that they cannot replace 
their machinery at pre-war prices, insist 
upon calculating costings on the basis of the 
value of the plants as shown in their own 
books, and consequently are able on these lines 
to undersell their more heavily-capitalised 
competitors. Instead of depreciating, for 
instance, on a basis which would enable them 
to cover the enhanced cost of machinerv and 
other necessary replacements, they are depre- 
ciating at the pre-war level, and consequently 
must be slowly but surely using up their 
assets. Instead of seeing where their weak- 
ness lies, these companies are for ever 
blaming the re-capitahsed mulls for their 
“ recklessness’ and ‘‘ unwisdom,’’ and their 
shareholders, mstead of being alarmed at this 
procedure, are evidently quite content so long 
as dividends come along regularly. There are 
old companiés at the present time that are not 
making profits out of trade, and yet are payin 
dividends, and their shares command high 
prices on the market. The money to pay 
these dividends is coming either out of 
uncapitalised reserves or out of sums which 
ought to have been put to depreciation to keep 
the concern on a sound financial footing. 

It should be explained that those mills that 
are not re-capitalised are not allowed by the 
Inland Revenue Authorities to depreciate at 
more than their pre-war amounts, while the 
re-capitalised mills can retam an einount for 
depreciation which wil to a great extent 
enable them to replace their machinery when 
it becomes necessary. 

ITALIAN OPINION. 

Dr, Giorgio Mylius, President of the Italian 

Cotton Association, an old and valued 
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colleague of mine on the committee of the 
International Cotton Federation, shows how 
this kind of cotton, mill ,administration 1s 
giving Italy a certain ‘doubtful; ddvantage at 
the present time. In a report quoted in the 
““ International Cotton Bulletin,” Dr. Mylws 
Says: 





“The real advantage of the Italian 
product over the foreign article ought to be 
allocated to the fact that the Italian industry 
is selling with only a fair profit, while it 
ought to sell the gccds at a higher rate. 
Calculating the cost account on the basis of 
the value of the plants as shown in the 
balance-sheets 1s wrong; we ought to con- 
sider their present-day value. Almost all 
the Italan cotton mills were erected before 
1914, consequently they figure ın the 
balance-sheets at pre-war rates of cost, 
they have not been re-valued as has been 
the case with many English mills. Con- 
sidering that the plants are wearing out, it 
would be wise if a replacement fund were 
established. Of course, this would increase 
the cost-of our production, and would cut 
down the proht.”’ 


In other words, the Italian mulls, like those 
in England that have not been re-capitalised, 
as well as most other cotton mills throughout 
the world, are showing fictitious results owing 
to the fact that they are not making adequate 
provision for those renewals of machinery 
which nowadays cost at least double that in 
pre-war days. Dr. Mylius supports me up to 
the hilt in all that I have contended in defence 
of the re-capitalised mils in England, and 
believes as I do that the others are living on 
their capital, and that their shareholders must 
at some time in the near future have a very 
rude awakening. 


BRITISH COTTON TRADE. 
Those who have followed recent history in 
the English cotton trade—-and I should 
imagine that+a good many engaged in the 
industry in all parts of the world must be 
familiar with what has taken place if I am to 
judge by the large sale my books have had in 
countries abroad—will be aware of the great 
conflict of opinion that has existed since the 
war on the question of establishing an effective 
control of the whole industry for the purpose 
of keeping supphes of yarn and cloth in line 
with demand and preventing losses by exces- 
sive competition” The executive committee 
of the English Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation have all along strenuously opposed 
control of any kind, while I, as Chairman of 
the Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, 
the unofficial: body which has been sitting 
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irksome and unsuccessful. 


aereas a annern tlh tll A INAH 


during ‘the past four years ‘‘ for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the disastrous 
position of the cotton trade and the means to 
be employed to effect a remedy,” have sup- 
ported the principle to the utmost. I was so 
impressed with the success that attended the 
efforts of the Cotton Control Board during 
war-time when transport difficulties had 
brought about the necessity of rationing our 
short supply of cotton, that I was, and am 
still, convinced that no other scheme could be 
half so efficacious to deal with the troubles 
with which we have been beset since the 
slump began, and I still hope that we shall 
yet all see the wisdom of dealing with the 
trade comprehensively rather than upon lines 
that are aimless, haphazard, and selfishly 


- individualistic. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


The Cotton Control Board alluded to was 
established to deal fairly with the distribution 
of cotton so as to minimise losses in the mills, 
and was administered by practical men, repre- 
sentative of capital and labour, who had the 
support of the Government to make their 
edicts effective. As a result of the Board’s 
admirable: methods, order emerged out of 
chaos, justice was done all round, and the 
industry that had been losing money heavily 
before the Control Board came into existence, 
soon began to be prosperous again. Yet, 
with such a record as this.to commend ıt, the 
proposal to set up a Board on similar lines to 
deal with the difficulties we have had during 
the past few years has been looked at 
askance, one objection being that the circum- 
stances were in no way comparable, and 
another that Government control of industries 
during war-time had been on the whole both 
It was of no avail 
to remind these people that in the case of the 
cotton trade it was the industry and not the 
Government that did the controlling, the 
Government simply standing behind the Board 
to ensure that recommendations were carned 
out. Those I refer to would not listen to any 
suggestion of interference with their rule-of- 
thumb methods, although they saw, as all 
saw, that ruin threatened spinners and 
manufacturers if their obstinate and reckless 
courses were persisted ın. 

The Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, 
forced into activity by the demands made on 
every side, could suggest nothing but a 
reduction in hovrs of working, a crude 
proposal which made no provision for opera- 
tives who would be thrown out of employment 
(which was one of the features of the old 
Cotton Control Board), and which had not 
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behind ıt the necessary data as to production, 
consumption and stocks upon which a proper 
estimate of the requirements of the industry 
could be based. The result of the short-time 
recommendation made, therefore, was, as can 
be easily imagined, an utter failure, and 
subsequent recommendations, being based on 
nothing more than guesswork, made confusion 
worse confounded. The federation executive 
threw the blame on the disloyalty of the 
members ın refusing to carry out the recom- 
mendations, which were doubly doomed to 
failure owing to the circumstance that they 
took no cognisance of the fact that it was 
impossible to set up any one regulation as to 
hours which would be acceptable to the various 
sections of the spinning industry, acceptable 
to those who were busy and working at a 
profit, and those who were without orders and 
incurring losses. 


SCHEME OF CONTROL. 

The control scheme that I proposed would 
have brought the representatives of employers 
and operatives together round the same table, 
would have dealt with the trade in well-defined 
sections, such as coarse, medium, fine and 
ring spinning; and, for agreeing to withdraw 
labour in cases where necessary to enforce 
the Control Board orders, unemployed opera- 
tives would have received compensation. This 
would only be fair, seeing that ıt would be for 
the beneht of the whole trade that the 
operatives were unemployed. Every recom- 
mendation, also, would have been based on full 
and reliable statistics, and consequently could 
not fail to be effective. 

The control campaign has, I regret to say, 
not yet materialised in England, but other 
countries have been quick to see the advan- 
tages of such a scheme and ın some instances 
have put the proposals into operation with all 
speed. Some time ago I received a letter 
from M. le Comte Jean de Hemptinne, head 
of the Belgian Cotton Spinning ‘Association, 
saying how deeply he was impressed by the 
proposals of the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee for dealing with the grave crisis im 
the English cotton industry, and adding that 
he had succeeded in establishing, with com- 
plete success, control in the Belgian cotton 
spinning industry on similar lines. The 
American Southern Yarn Spinners’ Association 
have followed our suggestions, particularly 
as regards the collection of statistics, with 
the happiest results, and I have reason to 
believe that much, if not all, of the success 
which the Japanese cotton industry is meeting 
is due to a control system. they adopted some 
time ago, and which extends not only to the 
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‘suena of cotton goods but also to the 
ying of the cotton and the shipping of the 
raw material from other countries. When 
one sees other countries so keenly alive to their 
interests, it is extremely disappointing to 
have to record that England herself is so 
reluctant to put into operation a scheme which 
would undoubtedly be the salvation of her 
cotton industry. 

While dealing with the question of control 
for the sections spinning and manufactunng 
American cotton—and these are the only two 


the International Cotton Federation, but in 
reality ıt would be a valuable adjunct and co- 
helper. An important part of its work would 
be to watch for and anticipate anything of an 
international character which might have 
either a baneful or a beneficent efféct on the 
industry, to find a better system of drawing up 
contracts both at home and abroad, to 
examine the advisability of shortening credits, 
to consider the question of making unemploy- 
ment a charge on industry instead of allowing 
it to be, as at present, a costly State insurance 
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sections from the grower to the retailer that 
have not adopted means of securing to them- 
selves a proper return for their labour—I 
should lıke to say that the scheme ın my mind 
is by no means limited to the keeping of 
supplies of yarn and cloth in line with demand 
and the prevention of losses by suicidal com- 
petition. A Control Board such as I envisage 
would have to take a much wider view of its 
responsibilities than would an organisation 
aiming merely at a scientific restriction of out- 
put. Some of its duties, indeed, would appear 
to trespass upon the territory of a body such as 
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matter; to encourage in every way methods of 
increasing the supply of cotton, and, in short, 
to study all problems as they came in sight 
and not allow opportunities to escape or difh- 


culties to accumulate. And beyond and 
above all, perhaps, ıt would be expected to 
do something really useful in checking the 
cotton gambler. 

My first article to the “ Revue Econoungue 
Internationale” m 1904, which had an 
important influence in the campaign which 
led to the formation of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
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Manufacturers’ Associatidns, was a plea for 
united action in order to frustrate ‘ the 
activities of the cotton gambler and the cotton 
‘‘ cornerer,’’ and I am glad to see that this 
object is still kept in the foreground of inter- 
national effort, although, perhaps, the official 
. body itself has not put torth anything very 
practical for their suppression. That the seed 
did not fall on barren ground, however, 1s 
evidenced by the attacks which are made from 
time to time in the Press and elsewhere when- 
ever it ıs suspected that the outside speculator 
as forcing up the price of the raw material to 
the detriment of the industry, and now and 
again the protests come from quite unexpected 
quarters. 

-OPERATIVES AND COTTON GAMBLERS. 

It was gratifying, for instance, to see 
some time ago how warmly one of the 
English operatives’ organisations resented the 
anterference of those who, having no interest 
in cotton either on the merchanting or manu- 
facturing side, manipulated prices of the raw 
material to the manifest disadvantage of those 
whose livelihood depended upon cotton being 
‘kept at a reasonable level of cost; and more 
recently India has taken a determined stand 
against this pernicious form of cotton dealing. 

While the English cotton industry has 
expressed itself strongly in this matter over 
and over again, and New York and New 
‘Orleans, which are the chief offenders, have 
always been apathetic when reform has been 
proposed, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
has gone so far as to recommend to the Indian 
Legislature that every cotton contract entered 
‘nto shall be enforceable at law, and that those 
transactions in which delivery was not given, 
taken, or contemplated, should be prohibited 
or rendered null and void, 

“LEGISLATION. 

Such legislation as 1s proposed in India 
would, I take it, not affect dealings in 
‘futures ’’ by those legitimately engaged in 
the trade. Its difficult to see how we could 
get along without a “‘ futures ’’ market in an 
industry as huge as cotton, although one 1s 
aware that the woollen trade does not find it 
‘necessary to do its business on these lines. 
Few Lancashire cotton mills could afford ta 
put down cash for the great quantities of 
-cotton they consume, but ıt would be all to 
the good if it could be arranged that such 
‘“ futures ° dealings as do take place should 
be represented by actual cotton in the ware- 
house. 

It ıs not clear what method the Bengal 
Chamber propose to adopt to Drom 
unauthorised transactions ın cotton, but a 
good and simple suggestion was made in 
Lancashiré some time ago to the effect that a 
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high-priced stamp should be affixed to every 
cotton contract, the amount it represented 
being returnable when the cotton was taken 
up, and forfeited when it was found that the 
transaction was a pure gamble. The fact 
that an appreciable amount of money had to 
be deposited every time a cotton broker was 
engaged to buy would, no doubt, act as a 
wholesome deterrent on those who were in the 
game simply to snatch “ differences ”’ 


GAMBLING V. PRICE. 

As showing what a great and beneficent 
service to mankind would result by the 
elimination of the cotton gambler, I need only 
mention that when medium quality American 
cotton was run up to over eighteen pence a 
pound about two years ago, a well-known 
New York commercial journal made the 
admission that quite 50 per cent. of the rise 
was due to gambling, and that the grower of 
the raw material had but a small share in the 
enhanced price. This is borne out by the 
statement of Mr.-R. O. Fleming, the Commis- 
sioner of Works in Alabama, that go per cent. 
of all the cotton raised in America during the 
past half-century had been sold in the first 
instance for not more than sıx to twelve cents 
a pound; and also by another computation 
that for every bale of actual cotton grown 27 
bales are gambled with in New York, New 
Orleans and Liverpool. By such figures as 
these we are brought to a vivid conception of 
our difficulties, and it behoves us to work 
determinedly and on international lines to find 
means of countering this terrible drawback to 
the welfare of the cotton industry. 

COTTON RESERVE. 

One of the most effective ways of frustrat- 
ing the cotton gambler, I have for long years 
contented, ıs to form a reserve of cotton, as 
I first suggested at the Atlanta Cotton 
Conference in 1907. Not only would a reserve 
steady prices and be an insurance against 
years of partial failure of the crop, but the 
fact that there existed a quantity of cotton 
ready to be thrown upon the market whenever 
it was found that wild speculation was running 
up prices, would make the gambler hesitate 
before he entered into his irresponsible deal- 
ings, while such a thing as making a 
‘corner’? in the raw material would be ım- 
possible. 

The present time, when through shortness 
of demand for cotton goods we have a larger 
surplus of the raw material than we have had 
for years past, would not, I submit, be an 
inopportune one to revive a question of such 
international importance as the establishing of 
a cotton reserve. We shall, without doubt, 
want all the cotton it is possible to get, 
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probably at no very distant:date, and ıt would 
be but common prudence to husband such 
resources as we have today. We must not 
assume that the cotton trade is to remain in 
its present depressed state, or that Amenca 
will always be able to spare from her home- 
grown crops all the cotton we shall require. 
While the Southern States of America may at 
the moment feel that they have produced too 
much cotton, there may before long spring u 
a demand which will tax the resources of bot 
planter and manufacturer to the utmost. 
When we get back to the normal—and there 
is no doubt that the markets of the world are 
getting extremely bare of goods—the produc- 
tion of all the cotton fields in the world will 
not be more than the trade will be able to 
absorb, or the wearers of cotton goods to con- 
sume. We have but to remember that, 
despite the war’s toll of humanity, the popu- 
lations of the world continue to increase, and 
especially in those lands which are beyond all 
others the recognised cotton-wearing countries 
of the world. In India, China and Japan 
alone, it 1s calculated that there are now 
900,000,000 people. 


FUTURE DEMAND. 


Cotton, far from being played out, will be in 
greater demand than ever in years to come, 


and would be in far greater demand to-day ıf- 


' longer views were taken and a less selfish 
industrial policy were adopted by those whose 
business itis to clothe the great populations 
of the world. 

During the past 40 years I have put forth 
unceasing efforts for the promotion of indus- 
trial harmony, and in connection with the 
International Cotton Federation, established 
in 1904, and the-Jnternational Institute of 
Agriculture, founded the following year, I 
- have, with equal energy, worked for the 
promotion of international amity. These two 
international organisations have, during the 
past 20 years, given an example to the world 
of the utmost friendliness. They have shown 
that the nations of the world are absolutely 
inter-dependent, and that without this friendly 
co-operation the provision of the necessaries 
of hfe, food and clothing, cannot be assured. 

The political jealousies that have unfor- 
tunately entered into the controversies regard- 
ing the constitution of the League of Nations 
have, one regrets to see, interfered very 
seriously with the progress of its beneficent 
work for ensuring the peace of the world. 


STRIKES v. INDUSTRY. 


So far I have dealt with our greatest manu- 
ER and exporting industry but m 
closing 1 would like to refer to the present 





serious industrial situation. With my long 
experience I consider it impossible for a 
general strike, such as we have recently 
passed through, apart from its illegality, to 
be successful. | Most staple industries are 
international and conditions of working and 
wages will, in the future, have to be equalised 
so far as this is possible, taking into considera- 
tion the differing circumstances that obtain um 
the various countries where these industries. 
are carned on, but there should be no exploit- 
ing of the workers either as regards hours of 
working or wages, these being the principal 
causes of unfair competition. So far as 
English industry is concerned, I have always 
been in favour of shortening hours and raising 
wages wherever possible, and I regret that 
even as a temporary measure it should be 
considered necessary to increase the legalised 
working hours m British coal mines. 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 

We should, as far as possible, move in step 
internationally in the matter of bettering the 
conditions of the workpéople, and in this con- 
nection I should like to call special attention 
to the success which has attended the efforts 
made by our largest manufacturing industry, 
cotton. 

Matters such as these can only be dealt with 
by.men versed in the various industries. A 
body with the necessary knowledge, equally 
representative of both capital and labour was 
appointed by the British Government in I1Q!1 
but was not used either before the war or 
since, as it ought to have been. In seasom 
and out of season I have maintained that lack 
of co-operation has been largely responsible 
for the mismanagement of our industrial 
affairs. The coal trade, like the cotton trade, 
has suffered from over-production. It 1s not 
generally realised that there are hundreds of 
thousands of miners who cannot get employ- 
ment owing to the development of electricity, 
oil fuel, etc., and this number is certain to be 
increased by the closing down of uneconomic 
pits. Finding other occupation for these mem 
cather by emigration or otherwise has not, m 
my opinion, received the consideration its 
importance demands. A similar state of 
things exists in all coal-producing countries, 
and is the pressing problem that has to be 
faced, together with an equalisation of the 
hours of labour and rates of wages n all the 
countries of the world. 

I give these opinions after having had many 
years’ practical experience ın industrial 
matters both nationally and internationally. 


Factory Administration in England. 


By E. T. ELBOURNE, A.M.I. MECH. E. 


ANUFACTURING in Britain takes so 
many forms and industrial enterprises 
are of such varying ages and sizes 

that it is not possible to name any particular 
system of management as national. To some 
degree it is inevitable that what may be fairly 
described as the national attitude of mind, 
which ıs individualistic, self reliant and 
unimaginative, should create a more or less 
common atmosphere in industry. Approached 
in this way it is possible to visualise a type of 
management that 1s perhaps representative. 

Rather than attempt to indicate precisely 
what that type is, we can with more advan- 
tage examine its general results. 

On the credit side we can put the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship by virtue of which it 
has been possible for comparatively unorgan- 
ised production to be maimtained. That this 
asset ıs one to be thankful for was shown so 
markedly during the war in turning over from 
peace products to munitions. Flexibility of 
production has carried the country through all 
the years of the industrial age and given it in 
large measure its wealth, but as was well 
stated recently in London by a noted 
American, “the virtues of youth may be the 
vices of maturity.” Manufacturing can 
hardly claim to be in its infancy here 
especially, and ıt may be that flexibility of 
production is no longer the key to success 
that it once was. None the less it remains 
an asset of the greatest value to be supple- 
mented as may be necessary, rather than 
sacrificed too lightly on the altar of mass 
production. 

On the debit side of our account must we 
not place at least four items :—— 

(1) A widespread lack of harmonious 
relations between employer and employed 
with consequent low output and low 
wages, 

42) Opportunism in marketing with conse- 
quent high all-in costs rather than the 
deliberate co-relation of marketing 
policy with production efficiency. 

(3) Disinclination to analyse practice in 
the light of principles or possibilities with 
consequent low Head of efficiency in 
all directions. 

(4) Disbelief in mutuality in business in 
regard to frank interchange of exper- 
ence, with consequent undeveloped vision. 


When the tide of trade is flowing strongly 
these rocks in the path of progress are less in 
evidence and the most favourable opportunity 
for their removal ıs allowed to pass. When 
the tide ebbs away and discloses the dangers 
to navigation in all their seriousness the time 
and courage to tackle them seem lacking; so 
we wait for the turn of the tide to save the 
situation once again. The simile ıs not 
entirely apt for further application since tides 
do not come and go according to whether 
rocks are present or not. 

For the purposes of argument, however, 
we can say that with the rocks out of the way 
we could navigate in safety with suitable 
craft on the lowest of tides and we might even 
dredge so as to make still more of whatever 
tide 1s available. 

Whether the scheme of things that shows 
these results should be designated a system 
is a matter of opimion. Certainly, system or 
no system, it 1s so deeply rooted in tempera- 
mental characteristics that a drastic change 
is not to be easily accomplished. The desire 
to change must come from within but it should 
be possible to stimulate this from without. 

The most effective source of inspiration 
must obviously be that of individual cases of 
success when they can be adduced. To name 
any current examples in this country would be 
impolitic. Firstly because if the information 
given were sufficiently intimate to constitute 
evidence its disclosure wouid be looked 
on as a breach of confidence. Secondly 
because an opinion on the secret of success 
founded on other than inside knowledge might 
be occasion for ndicule by those who knew all 
the facts. 

This difficulty need not debar us from con- 
sidering some of the features that have 
obviously contributed to success in cases 
within everybody’s observation. 

The outstanding feature ıs that of ability to 
formulate and carry out a marketing policy. 

In some trades, direct distribution or the 
elimination of the middleman seems to be the 
golden key that secures dividends. The shoe 
trade furnishes notable examples of the 
benefits to be derived from direct distribution 
so long, perhaps, as those who do it can pick 
and choose what they shall make themselves 
and what they shall get others to make for 
them. 
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There are trades where the factoring of 
accessories is the vitalismg element in the 
marketing policy and makes competitive pro- 
duction of the staple line possible. Extended 
credit, or hire purchase arrangements “is the 
most important single factor in other trades. 

Ordinarily speaking, the acid test of a 
marketing policy is the extent to which it 
simplifies and stabilises production, for it 1s 
only in the cumulative effect of a stabilised 
production that substantial cost reduction and 
high wages can be guaranteed, 

se engineering manufactures, particularly 
the stabilisation of production ıs such an all- 
important factor that it 1s virtually umpossible 
to have an-informed marketing policy without 
the direction of a technical mind to strike just 
that right balance between design efficiency 
on the one hand and repetition possibilities or 
public demand on the other. 

The determination of policy (and marketing 
and production are but complementary parts 
of one whole) 1s undoubtedly the predominant 
consideration in achieving industrial success. 
Here and there adventitious success may arise, 
for instance, from market fluctuations of 
material stocks or purchases, just as tem- 
porary set-backs may occur from exceptional 
causes without reflection on the general 
policy adopted There are, of course, 
industries (e.g., textiles) where the buying 
of raw materials ıs the essence of both 
marketing and production policy. That this 
should be so is but another indication that ıf 
the secret of success could be formulated in 
set terms for one trade the same formula 
would be most unlikely to apply to any other. 

In the list of debit items or indictments of 
our present regime the lack of harmonious 
relations between employers and employed 
was put in the forefront for the reason ee its 
remedy is of all thmgs the most desirable. 
None the less it 1s doubtful if this defect can 
be cured. In fact it 1s highly probable that 
this result would come last as the coping stone 
to all other effort, and that the most hopeful 
line of attack on the general problem would 
be to take the pomts in the reverse of the 
order as set out. This would give us the 
following stages of recovery:—-(1) greater 
vision, \2) higher standards of efficiency, (3) 
lower all-in costs, (4) higher output and higher 
wages. 

Space will not allow discussion of the labour 
relations envisaged in these considerations, 
but the remark of one of our leading indus- 
triahsts may be quoted by way of conclusion, 
“that the first business of industry to-day is 
not to dispute as to the sharing of the cake, 
but to co-operate in getting a larger cake to 
share.” i 
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A Moral f ja the Coal Strike for 


By THOMAS DIXON. 








-are estimated to have 


never to be recovered. 
will be even more serions than the 


Ead 


business that is being done. 


“geldom wise; 


“provement. 





The appalling cost of the coal strike is reflected in the Revenue returns. 

receipts have fallen by £29,000,000 as compared with the same period a year age. 

time expenditure has increased by over £2,000,000. Falling revenue and rising expenses ! 
there is a moral here for every business man. 


“NIGURES such as these give us 
some faint idea of the immediate 
effect of the miners’ strike upon 
the business of the country, especially 
when we remember that the miners 
last well over 
#150,000,000 in wages. What they do 
not give us, however, is the conse- 
quential losses in markets which have 
passed out of our possession, possibly 
That this loss 


direct loss is strongly believed by many 


economic students. 


“And; at the same time, expenditure, 
instead of being drastically reduced, is 
actually increasing. What would busi- 
ness men think of themselves and each 


other if, in their own undertakings, they 


permitted such a condition of things to 
continue unchecked ? 


Faced with such conditions the busi- 
ness man, if he is to avoid bankruptcy, 
must take prompt and drastic action. 
He can cut down expenses. Or he can 
throw more and more energy into the 
task of securing a larger share of the 
Or he can, 
by rigid application of the principles of 
efficiency reduce operating costs by 
securing increased production. Often 
he adopts all three courses, and by 
energy and determination wins through 


_. the bad time to safety. 


The mere cutting down of expenses is 
it is too apt to cripple the 
organisation to such an extent that it is 
unable to respond promptly when trade, 
as is often the case, shows a sudden im- 
To go ‘‘all out ’’ for more 
business is safer: the bold policy is 
usually the best, and not infrequently a 
spell of bad trade acts as a healthy 


stimulant and tonic in this respect. 


Happy-go-lucky methods may answer 
when trade is booming; in slack times 
the skill and energy of the man at the 
top are much more severely tested. 


Best plan of all is to combine the 
strenuous search for more business 
with a determined effort to improve the 
ratio of production by securing increased 
efficiency : this course almost invariably 
wins in the long one. It is far better 
than the mere cutting down of expenses, 
because it keeps the organisation intact 
and actually lays the foundation of the 
much desired ability to take prompt 
and full advantage of the smallest signs 
of improvement. The man whose force 
is working at full efficiency has a big 
start over the rival who, in panic or 
thought, want-of understanding, has cut 
productfon power to a mere sufficiency 
to meet the pressing demands of the 
moment. 











We all 
grievously set back the trade revival 
and has indefinitely postponed our full 
recovery from the post-war wave of 
depression. But it is useless to cry over 


know that the strike has 


spilt milk; we have to face the situa- 
tion, 


Te work for increased personal pro- 


duction by every member of the staff 


from the chief to the office boy, is 
undoubtedly the right policy. Even 
under present conditions a higher rate 
of production, by reducing selling costs, 
means a bigger demand: and actually 
helps on the longed-for revival. Of 
course, the work and business of the 
community must be grievously ham- 
pered and injured when a million miners 
are on strike, but it must go on. Some 
trades, unhappily, may virtually go out 
of existence. But the country as a 
whole carries on somehow: there is 
business to be done still. And there 
would be still more if every employer 
were determined to make every worker, 
himself included, as efficient as possible, 


Begin at once in your own office, the 
brain of your business, the ruler, in- 
spirer and compeller of all the rest. 
Remember that if your office is slack 
and inefficient, slackness and inefficiency 
will spread like a canker all through the 
organisation. 

The best methods in the office pay 
handsome dividends, Not only do they 
actually and directly save money there : 
they enable the office to set an example 
which the rest of the organisation is 
certain to follow. _ 

That is thé great function of the 
Dictaphone, the best of all office 
economisers—first, actually to reduce 
working expenses, second, to make it 
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country. Results prove it ! 

Year after year the highest successes in 
the leading professional examinations are 
scored by postal students of The School of 
Accountancy. Year after year School of 
Accountancy trained men carry off the most 
prized positions in all branches of business. 


And these men go from success to success. 
Started by The School, a man’s prospects 
are practically limitless. 


How far advanced will you be next year? 
Everything depends on where you train. 
Make no mistakes on this important matter. 
Train with The School of Accountancy 
and make success absolutely certain. 


The School leads! 


IN 1924 and 1925 The School of Accountancy created 
a Blue-Riband record for all Britain in Accountancy, 
Secretarial and Commercial Examinations alone. 

22 FIRST PLACES I4 SECOND PLACES 

12 THIRD PLACES 4 FOURTH PLACES 

IO NATIONAL MEDALS 

133 Honours, Distinctions, and Prizes, £1000 in 
Money Prizes and Scholarships. 


What The School does 


THE School of Accountancy gives specialised training 
for all the Accountancy, Secretarial, Banking, Insur- 


“ance, Commercial and Matriculation Examinations, 


and for appointments such as General Manager, 
Company Secretary, Accountant, Works Manager, 
Cost Accountant, Office Manager, Auditor, Cashier, 
Chief Clerk. 






A big 
guide to Business 


Careers—FREE | 


‘tHe Direct Way to Success” is more 
than merely The School's prospectus, It 
surveys the magnificent opportunities 
wailing for trained men, and shows how 
The School's tuition can equip you to seize 
these opportunities. 

it tells about The School's tutorial stafi-— 
every man an acknowledged authority on 
his subject—and about the wonderful 
lesson literature that famous men have 
declared tobe the finest of its kind... it 
tells you how you can secure free the 
personal advice and help of the foremost 
busine:s education authority in the 
country, H provides overwhelming evi- 
cence that The School's tuition is far and 
away the most efficient for professional 
examinations. 


Special Autumn Offer 


rr also tells you of a Special Autumn 
Offer that enables you to secure your. 
training at considerably reduced. cost. 
Write for this book now and mark your 
envelope ‘ Offer.’ 


y% What Famous Men say 


VISCOUNT INCHCAPE: There is no better 
training for business than that given by 
The School of Accountancy. 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN, KEE! The Schook 
of Aceomiancy should admirably assist. 
in equipping young men fer important - 
business positions, Whatever career a 
man might fellow, these. courses ocuk? 
hardly fail to be of material service. 
PROFESSOR PICKSES, M.coM,! F have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
these courses are quite the best of 
their kind. I give them my wn- 
qualified recommendation, 


THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 


SECRETARYSHIP BANKING INSURANCE 


l to Essex St. London WC2 and 2 West Regent St. Glasgow 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Cardiff, Bristol 


When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention “ Business Organisation.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


A New Outlook for Labour. 


HE remarkable American movement 
described in our article “ The Employe 
as Capitalist,” calls for very careful 

study. It is an experiment in social and 
business organisation. of deep signilicance. 
Employee ownership in the United State 
accomplished by means of share purchases 0 
instalments, has now reached a scale wh 
makes our efforts in the direction of 
sharing and co-partnership seem puny 
almost futile by comparison. That the) 
ment offers an attractive means of rez 
legitimate labour ambitions in the direc 
sharing the profits of industry is unde 
and this, too, in a form which may reas 
command the support of employers. 
aig ae & 





Advantages of Employee Ownershi 
T joint stock principle is es 

democratic but it has led to a 

absentee ownership which in sorm 
aspects has not made for the | 
eficiency. Employee ownership is 
ownership, as contrasted with the 
ownership with which we are more 
and this has always been found 
efficient in practice. The new mos 
not yet been tested in times of adve 
it has obvious advantages for | 


mploy: ed, and it is ene oa great 


dity.. Employees as large holders of the 
al of a business have a direct stake in 
ortunes ; they are more contented in their 
and tabour turnover decreases; waste 1S 
nished; output encouraged; ‘and the 
dy growth and occasional capital appreci- 
cof their share holdings encourage. the 
tice of thrift to a marked Seater: 


ae 


: Pascall Way. 


some  after-the-General-Strike reflec- -+ 


| tions, made evidently more in sorrow than 
an anger, Mr. Sydney W. Pascall, ].P., 
rows out a novel suggestion. He says, “ It 
no good pretending nothing has happened. 
‘are going to have increased difficulty in 
ataining decent working conditions. We 
e to build anew the faith and confidence 
tered by broken contracts.” It is more 
an ever obvious that neither party to pro- 

C can secure its aim without the 

co-operation of the other, he adds, and then 

sks pertinently : 

T A Why not exchange roles; Let the wage- 
earner and the trade unionist seek to reduce the 
COST of production as a means and the only means 
to achieve higher real wages. Let the employer 
aim at paying higher wages as the only perma- 
nent method of obtaining a reduced cost of 
production,” 

= Why not, indeed? If both sides showed as 
much anxiety to increase the income of 
andustry as to obtain the lion’s share of it 
for themselves there would be a speedy end 
to dissatisfaction. The more time wasted in 
quabbling over the division of the income 
of industry, the more steadily that income 
linishes and the less there is to divide. 


3 contri- 
buted by Mr. Harold Shepstone, 
_ F.R.G.S., and printed in our last issue, 
-brought much interesting comment. It 
ears to have given many of our readers a 
lly different conception of Palestine. 
\n interesting and profitable comparison may 
made between the present condition of the 
Ioly Land and that described by John 
elman, M.A., in his interesting book, of 
rhich the most recent edition was published in 
912, by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
In. Syria the realisation of the past 1s 
: ntinual, and the centuries mingle in a solemn 
on Its modern life seems of httle 
ccount, and in no way the rival of the ancient. 
n London, or even in Rome, the new world 
o5 tles the old; in Palestine, the old is so 
ne as to seem 1 hardly conscious of the 


: yOOM days in the Holy Landa,’ 


EN dea caused „by congestion 


p: is difficult: to elie thé TERE hat hé 
taken place. That British capital and ente 
prise are taking the lead, is something of wh 
we may well be proud, but there is more. Thi 
the responsibility for holding the balance 
between conflicting desires, native to the land, 
is in the hands of Britain, is at once a guarantee 
of ultimate local peace and prosperity, no less 
than a contribution to the peace of the wor 

Æ ne a 
Excessive Self Depreciation. 


HE extent to which Britons practise 
depreciation would appear to justify. the 
observation that, ‘‘ the English take tl 

pleasures sadly.” Even so, there is danger o 
over-indulgence in this “ sport.” i 
In no particular is this more clearly demo 
strated than in the recent slavish adulation ot 
American e and results. : 
It is possible to acquire a “ single- track i 
mind by constantly asserting that we arë 
ineficient, resulting, ultimately, in a reliance 
upon the methods of others, rather than upon 
our own initiative. | ae 


Apostles of Pessimism. e EE 
HE question was raised by Mr. David 
Caddick, in our August issue, imm his- 


article, ‘‘ Are our Industries Inefficient 2??? 
and answered in his own breeezy optimistic.” 


vein. 


the limit in that very entertaining book, E The. 
Secret of High “Wages.” ee 
On p. 65, Messrs. Austin and Lloyd infor 
us that, “ We must wake up to the fact tha 
ev erything we do is inefficient.’ Really! I 
is probably an oversight on the part of these 
apostles of pessimism that the paragraph imme. 
diately preceding should furnish evidence to 
the contrary. Details are given of the us 
the latest type of conveyor in London. 
the most up-to-date methods of obt 
large output of coal in difficult circuinsta 
in Scotland. t 
It is within our own knowledge that the 
instances are repeated many times in. th 
decrepit country of ours. 


Bad Reasoning. 
HERE 1 is, ’tis true, evidence of ineficiea 
in the book, but rather on the part o 
the authors. A 
On p. 70, the conclusion is reached that the 
average speed of transportation in the City o 
London is that of the horse-drawn. vel 
based upon the fact that horse-drawn. traff 
the slowest. Every motorist knows this to 
incorrect, however much he may chafe at t 
Incidenta 





The answer in the negative surely reaches: 


ince when has an average been based on its 
owest factor? 

_The ingenious authors, on p. 71, offer a 
theoretical solution for a supposed excess of 
retailers, and then proceed to demolish the 
irgument by suggesting that in practice it 
would not work ! 


a * w% 


MHESE two energetic gentlemen should 
really know something of their own 
| country. They might learn that dust 
from grinding machines, sawdust from wood- 
vorking machines (p. 63), to say nothing of 
dust from boot-finishing machines, have been 
disposed of by means of draught fans and 
tubes zm this country for years past, as well 
as in America. 


* * #* 


\merica’s Natural Advantages. 
E country of their admiration is pros- 
perous by reason of several factors 
favourable to herself. i 
migration Acts restrict the labour 
iarket, resulting in high wages, and giving 
n income in excess of needs. 
© The increased consumption of commodities 
and resultant demand has made manufactur- 
ing. possible on an unprecedented scale, 
ogether with corresponding economies, and 
wer prices. | 
Natural resources, not the least of which is 
the food supply, add to the advantage. An 
interesting speculation would be the position 
of America, if, like ourselves, she relied upon 
ther nations of the world for her foodstuffs, 
h. export of manufactured goods as 
porting Challenge. 
TE suggest, as a sporting offer, that 
=- America removes her tariffs and allows 
Great Britain to see what she could do 
ina free market, with goods of British manu- 
acture ! 
We. are far from suggesting all is well, or 
it there is nothing more for our manufac- 
rers to learn. Each nation can, with profit, 
tudy the methods of the other, but that is 
a very different matter to grafting on to our 
industries American or any other methods, 
olesale, and without reservations. This, if 
nly because we are not American but British. 
we * ka + 
Bureaucracy in America. 
AUR mentors may, with advantage, study 
9) the articles furnished to the ‘ Daily 
Mail,” by that very human writer, “ R. 
Corder,” on the proceedings in American 
ice courts, in recent weeks. His conclusions 
emphatic and interesting. 


“t Let me say at once that we have 7 
to learn from police-court procedure ag 
in New York and Chicago. While con 
law and principle are the same in 1 
countries, the administration is > 
different. The British system is d 
the American 1s bureaucratic, P 
are truly named ‘‘ The poor man’s 
justice,” but in New York and Chit 
are more like courts of gestures. | 
never sees that patient, sympathetic ty 
of applicants for advice which i 
popular and prominent feature of the 
politan courts.” | 

American magistrates lack the qx 
touch, and life’s little worries are de 
an army of protection officers. 
police courts are far too casual, - 
neither dignity nor discipline, and 


co 
Peace in Industry, ` 
ET us observe a setise of g 
If it is agreed that the spiri 
moral are ever greater than the- 
Britons can well feel that they have a re 
force which is far superior to mere 
well-being. g 
This being so, we may expect that 
parties to industry will. yet bring i 
the problems that confront us that “*- 
towards men °” which shall make thei s 
easy and bring us once again to a- 
prosperity typically British, = 
7 m m 
Industrial Peace. _ 
USINESS ORGANISATION 
MENT stands for LS 
Industrial Peace ve: d 
central feature of all our work: -H 
sidered opimon that this worthy 
be better accomplished by minds € 
to the best manner m which to 
several parts. No effort is spared - 
the best type of article for the atts 
this ideal, and the Editor will. 
suggestions from our readers for im 
of principle and detail. 
` % ae % 
Postmark Advertising : Will it be 
Popular ? 
HE Postmaster-General’s decision 
permit postmark advertising on | 
has been received with strictly-qu 
approval in commercial circles, and ; 
it is reported that a large number of ir 
have been received, and some orders, 
be noted that some of the large 
have stated that this is not a 
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advertising which they intend to support. The 
merely purist objection that it is undignified 
‘for the State to include advertising among 
its activities can be ignored by business men, 
who will prefer that the scheme should be 
given a trial and judged on its merits. But 
a stronger objection to business firms is the 
prospect ‘of having their communications 
stamped with the advertisements of com- 
petitors. For example, it would hardly do for 
letters from, say, Selfridge’s, to recommend 
their customers to ‘‘ Go to Harrod’s.”’ 
% He * 
Four Months of C.O.D. 


N unfounded report has been in circula- 
tion that the Cash-on-Delivery system 
was to be abandoned as a failure. So 

far from this are the facts that, after four 
months’ experience the system is a proved 
success, and the rate of traffic has recently 
largely increased. The system began on 
March 20th last, and according to an official 
of the G.P.O., 294,800 parcels had been 
carried by July 31st. It is estimated that at 
least 850,000 parcels will be carried in a full 
year, and if the present rate of progress 1s 
maintained, the system is practically certain to 
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Power House, Mangahad. 








become a permanent feature of our postal 
Services. | | 
%& * * 


Housing Loans to Employees. 

USINESS firms interested in the provision 
of housing schemes for their employees 
will find useful information and guidance 

in the latest edition of ‘‘ Bournville Housing,’’ 
issued at 6d. by Messrs. Cadbury, Ltd., who 
have a well-earned reputation as pioneers in 
this work. The booklet furnishes an up-to- 
date record of the various Cadbury housing 
schemes and of the methods by which they 
have been financed. One of the latest 
developments deals with the problem of the 
man with littl or no capital. To meet his 
needs Bournville Finance Ltd., have accepted 
second mortgages to cover 30 per cent. of the 
difference between the full value of the house 
and the two-thirds value which is the basis 
for the ordinary mortgage, taking as security 
the man’s character, and especially the report 
from his employer and some collateral, such 
as a life policy. This follows closely on the 
lines of the Raffeisen system in Germany, in 
which money is lent virtually on a man’s 
character. 
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Empire Trade. 


“The Spirit of New Zealand.” 
By Sir JAMES PARR, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
[We have personal proof of the spirit of this wonderful and progressive 
dominion and can endorse the claim that the concern of New Zealand 
is for Great Britain no less than herself.—Ep. | 


HOUGH possessing a population of less 
than one and a-half milions, New 
Zealand ranks twelfth in the list of 

Britain’s best customers, her purchases 
amounting to more than those of many 
European and other countries which are 
considerable suppliers of foodstuffs and 
raw materials to Britain. Last year every 
New Zealander purchased goods from Britain 
—~almost exclusively manufactured articles — 
to the extent of £18 10s. per head. Britain 
has no customers outside her own shores who 
buy so liberally. Yet New Zealand is by no 
means satished with this record; greater 
trade still with Britain is being urged 








throughout the country, the Dominion Gov 
ment and the local government bodies ar 
confining their purchases of plant ar 
machinery necessary in the development 
the country almost exclusively to Eris) 
manufactures, and British manufactures are” 
being urged to push trade to the greatest. 
possible extent. | 

In the year 1925, 51.98 per cent. of 











of motor-cars and fuel oils. $ 
The Domimon’s system of Imperial preter- 
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[New Zealand Government Publicity Photo. 
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ence extends to all British countries, and not manufactures, etc. In that vear (1924) the 
-sconly to Britain. The principle of preference preference to Umited Kingdom goods was 
was greatly extended in 1921, when 425 items worth £2,618, 196 to the Ane sh manufac- 
of the 644 in the customs tant subject to duty, turers, and m i925 the amount was 
were made subject to ee. At the 42,877,010. It is interesting to note that, 
“same time, the average British preference was of the actual imports into New Zealand in. 
raised from 10 to 15 per cent. Certain other 1924, 86 per cent. received the beneht of the — 
provisions have since been added, the last in free or lower British preferential rate, and 
->the early part of this vear, necessitating that S per cent. were dutiable at the same rates as 
$0 per cent. of expenditure in the manufacture foreign goods. The only goods New Zealand 
of Bahh goods (to secure the preference) excludes from preference are those not 
< must have been made within a British country produced in the United Kingdom and high-duty 
The object of the o is, of course, luxury goods. 
to foster, in a practical way, inter-E mpire Approximately 80 per cent. of -New 
trade, to which policy cS Zealand has for Zealand's export trade is with Great Britain, 
many years been a firm and ents acne the extent of which in 1925, and also of that à 
adherent. with other principal producing countries, was 
In 1924, of the total importation of as follows :— 
435,830,009 worth of goods from the British To Great Britain 
Empire, 417,794,534 worth, or about 50 per To U.S.A. re 
cent. entered entirely free of duty. Included To Australia 
in these duty-free items were electrical To Germany 
-machinery and goods, steel and iron, The total exports amounted | t0 £35, 262,272, 


mechanical tools, certain classes of cotton As a suppher of 





Empire Trade. 





commodities to Great Britain the Dominion 
occupies an important place with all com- 
petitors. In 1925, approximately 50 per cent. 
of the Mother Country’s imported mutton and 
lamb came from New Zealand, 20 per cent. 
of the butter, 40 per cent. of the cheese, and 
24 per cent. of the total wool supplies. It is 
really a remarkable record for a country 
situated at the Antipodes, separated from 
Britain by 12,000 miles of ocean, whose settle- 
ment dates back only 86 years. The country 1s 
rapidly being developed, and its output, 
particularly of dairy produce, is being in- 
creased year by year, and it is to the British 
consumer that the New Zealand farmer looks 
to purchase this annual additional vield. For 
that reason the New Zealand producers, while 
improving their outputs, are also concentrat- 
ing attention upon the extension of their 
market in Britain. The prosperity of the 
country virtually depends upon the British 
market, and upon its capacity to absorb the 
additional exports year by year. In return, 
as already shown, the Dominion purchases 
up to the hilt goods turned out by the malls 
of Britain. 
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; ‘The Spirit of New Zealand.” 
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AT WELLINGTON FOR GREAT BRITAIN., 
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The spirit of the country is entirely one 
enthusiasm for inter -Empire trade, partic 
for trade with the Mother Country. ° 
trade figures that have been given above 
close the extent to which practical effect 
been given to that desire. Recently c 
grams have been pu iblished in the British» 
supplying instances in which British tend 
for material required have been a ccept “i 
although the prices quoted by foreign cox 
tors have been considerably lower 
indeed, has been the policy for some vears. © 

British goods, by British workmen, from. 
British factories,’ was a slogan used Une 
late Mr. Massey, when visiting Englar 
the last time in 1923, and it has been adopt 
with equal enthusiasm by his cee ae 
office, Mr. Coates. At present representa: 
tives of the Public Works, and the Raireag 
Departments of New Z saland are in England 
in connection with very extensive construc 
tional work in railway, road, and bvd 
trical developments in the Domimons, 
result of this should be the placing 
large orders for machinery in this country 
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Ir iness Opportunities in 
-By AZEVEDO AMARAL (Foreign Editor of “ O’Journal. À 


-> ere is no reason why an enterprising young man 
should not find Brazil a more suitable field for 
-his activities than England where the 
market is overcrowded and the 
openings few.” 


' hotographs furnished by aia of Mr. Howarth, F.R.G.S., Brazilian Consulate, Liverboo 


XE all the Latin-American 
countries which in the last ca 
< twenty-five years, and more | re te 

ially. since. the war, have La l 
acted the attention of business 

mel Europe, none presents COLOMBIA A i , ee 

nore a: possibilities for a at ee benee 

British capital and British enter- : 

prise than Brazil. 

Although constant and impor- 

tant financial and commercial 

relations have been maintained 
between Great Britain and Brazil ir ae 
for over a century, the British P a Aa PRAN AS 
business man has not yet taken P BANLAG x J snador 
full advantage of the industrial! di 
> prestige of Great Britain nor of 

the friendly attitude of the 

- Brazilian people towards English- 
omen and everything which bears 

othe.» English mark. The first 

- notion which the British mind 
must grasp is that of the terri- 

orial vastness of Brazil, so as to 

oid disconcerting errors in the 

preciation of the problems with 
ch Iam going to deal. With 

ea hardly less than that of 
pean Continent, divided 

ones which differ greatly as 

1s climate, soil and products, 

ll as in social and economic 
opment, Brazil can only be 
ed by the business man 
‘regional standpoint, both 

or the investment of capital and 
or the placing of manufactured 


yf GUYANAS 
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T he second point which I would 

‘to emphasise is that Brazil E 
tually offers to British capital mi = 

do British trade far greater 

portunities than is generally 

eved and which I propose to headings :-—First, as a vast. field. nd. for. the. 
onsider’ under | ‘three distinct for the investment: of capital the higher nd 
—_—* ae 












>. forms of enterprise; second, as a market for 


©- the industrial products of Great Britain; and 


third, as a country full of opportunities for 
the young and the enterprising. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CAPITALIST. 
Until recently the investment of British 


capital in Brazil was confined to Government 
<- Bonds and to the shares and debentures of a 


few more or less important companies 
exploiting public services in that country. 
Without disputing the fact that Great Britain, 
as the great money market of the world, will 
continue to perform in relation to Brazil the 
function of supplying capital for those forms 
` of investment, it seems, however, to me that, 
under present conditions, Brazil offers to 
British capital and to British enterprise other 
and more remunerative possibilities. 

The first opening in this direction is to be 
found in agriculture, in cattle breeding and in 
the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
country. In the south-eastern regions of 
Brazil, extending from the South of Minas 
Geraes and Rio de Janeiro, through the States 
of Sao Paulo and Parana, until the boundaries 
of Santa Catharina, are to be found lands, the 
area of which may be reckoned in hundreds of 
thousands of square miles, and which are 
particularly adapted to coffee and cotton 
growing. In this vast region where there are 
still to be found virgin forests in various points 
and the fertility of which is extraordinary, 
foreign entérprise finds an immediate 
advantage in the good means of 
communication constituted by an efficient 
system of railways and motor roads which, in 
the case of the State of Sao Paulo are even 
more complete than in many countries in 
Continental Europe. Besides these facilities 
of communication and transport, it 1s easy to 
find European labour, as European settlers 
form already a considerable part of the 
population in these regions where the climate 
is temperate. 


AN IDEAL COTTON GROWING AREA. 


Cotton growing, which can be carried out 
in excellent economic conditions in these 
regions, has, however, its ideal field in the 
great zones of central and north-eastern 
Brazil. The valley of the great Sao Francisco 
river, which runs through the States of Minas 
© Gereas and of Bahia, as well as the hinterland 

cof the States of Sergipe, Alagoas, 
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Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte 
and Ceara, and further to the north the 
interior of Maranhao, cannot be surpassed iio 
any part of the world for the purpose of cotton 
growing. This opinion has been recently 
confirmed by the studies of various experts 
amongst whom the universally known namie 
of Mr. Arno Pearse must be mentioned. , 

In the southern part of the State of Bama in 
the adjoining State of Espirito Santo and oi 
the north-east of Minas Geraes, other tropical. 
crops, besides coffee and cotton--amangst:” 
which may be mentioned cocoa-—-can be eTown: 
to great advantage. Here are also foun al 
vast virgin forests rich im timber of aly 
varieties suited both for building and for. 
furniture purposes. The valley of the on E 
Doce, in the north-east of Minas Derat.. 








Entrance to the Bay of Kio de Janeiro. 
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remarkable for the 








Ea 
tuted by iron See. Sana according 
e calculations of experts who have studied 
zone, can supply the iron industries of 
world with the ore necessary for their 
sumption during centuries. The abundance 
t waterfalls of the Rio Doce valley will 
upply the necessary hydro-electric power, 
nd the extensive forests the cheap vegetable 
for the siderurgical furnaces which may 
installed. in this region. Besides these 
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Loading Coffee at Santos. 


natural advantages, the proximity of the port 
of Victoria, with its railway facilities, offers 
the solution for the problem of importing 
oreign coal to be used as metallurgical coke. 
the way, it may be mentioned here that 
Government of the State of Minas Geraes, 
hose territory is situated the valley of 
Doce, has recently promulgated a law 
g special advantages, including credit 
lities, to the enterprises which may wish 
xploit the siderurgical industry in this 
It is interesting to note that the 
; alley of Rio Doce has easy communication 
via Victoria, with Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
yhere siderurgical products, lke pig iron, 
ails, etc., find a ready and considerable 
12 In another region of the State of 
Minas Geraes, the valley of Rio das Velhas, 
oug to be compared as regards 
1 TR of production and of communications 
ith the valley of the Rio Doce, there have 
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siderurgical furnaces, and the profits — 





been working for many years several sma 









been sufficient to tempt others to establis 
themselves in the same line. ; 













INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES. 

During the last thirty years or so, a strong: 
movement for the development of ‘industria 
activities has been growing in Brazil. No 
so much on account of protective tariffs, as 
generally believed, but due principally to 














favourable condivene determined by 
European war, some manufactures -h 
attained since then a situation of ‘re 










importance and constitute to-day | 
interesting field for British capital and 
enterprise. Amongst them, cotton spinning 
and weaving occupy a decidedly prominent 
position. Representing already a vast. 
amount of capital, with hundreds of mills; = 
many of them with large and highly. | 
efficient plants and giving employment tò: 
hundreds of thousands of workers, the industry 
of cotton spinning and weaving, together with. 
its subsidiary industries, constitute’ at the o 
present time in Brazil an interest second only 
to coffee: If we except perhaps the finer 
cotton articles, it can be said without 
exaggeration that Brazilian cotton manufac- 
tures find in the home market, the value of 
which can be gauged by the fact that Brazil 
has already a population of thirty-five milliens, __ 
a ready sale, to the great detriment of the 
imported cotton goods which cannot compete = 
with them, burdened as they are by very. | 
heavy import duties. Under these circum- 9 
stances it might be better to discard the © 
forlorn hope of recovering for Manchester its 
evidently lost market in common cotton goods 
and find an opening for British enterprise and. 
capital in the establishment in Brazil of cotton 
mills with highly efficient plant a 
organisation. Good profits could be reap 
besides providing an outlet for highly. skilled’ 
British labour at a time when unemployment. 
is rife at home. g 
BRAZIL AS A GREAT FIELD FOR BRITISH TRADE. 
The particular circumstances which have 
rendered Brazil a difficult marketin the last. 
few years for British cotton goods cannot 
justify a pessimistic inference about the 
possibilities of British trade in that country.. 
If England cannot sell as easily as m the 
past ordinary Manchester goods she can still 




























place successfully the high quality articles o 
her great textile industries. 


In this branch 
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Co<0r a H fe aeons eri ployed | hy 


British trader and an obstinate aes e to ch 
to antiquated ideas which ee 
proved to be inefficient. 





A MARKET FOR MACHINERY AND MOTORS. 

It is impossible within the short limits 
this article to enter into details about’ 
immediate possibilities for business in Bra: 
but there is no doubt that in all branches. 
engineering there is an increasing demand f 





























machinery. With the spread of mock 

, : methods in agriculture, the openings for | 
Corner of Cotton Spinning Factory, Sao Paulo. sale of machinery in the rural districts a 
many, and should prove a source ofp 


a business for Great Britain. There is œp 
ji demand for plants for factories and workshor 
as well as for railway material, specially i 
rolling stock. I wish to pomt out tatom 
connection with the movement for road buds 


“of industry, as indeed in any branch 

industry, what is essential from the point of 
¿view of British trade is adaptability to the new 
conditions and a careful study of the require- 


ments of a market which has changed greatly, ing which prevails throughout Brazil, there 
¿both economically and psychologically. are exceptionally good opportunities for British. 
With all due respect to the intelhgence of trade. The various States and Municipalities, - 
the British trader, it appears to me that he as well as private individuals, are keenly alive: 
still cherishes the amazing and obsolete idea to the advantages of good motor roads,-and - 
that markets must submit to his tastes and have embarked on a policy of extensive 
methods, thus avoiding the trouble and development in this direction, with the resul 
expense which are incurred by changes. that the tractor, the lorry, and the moter car 
Taking the case of Brazil, it is easy to are becoming a famihar feature of the 
understand that a country disposing of an countryside even in the most remote parts of 
“enormous natural wealth, in constant and pro- Brazil. 
gressive development, with a population which It is certain that a still greater impul: se wi 
has doubled in the period of about thirty þe given to this movement when Dr. 
years, enjoying and taking full advantage of W ashington Luiz takes office as President z 


_ splendid communications by sea with Europe 
“and the United States of America, where they 
are able to see the finest and best which 
¿modern industry can produce, has developed 
tastes and ideas as regards the goods for 
¿which she has to pay, and still it is a fact that 
an many cases British ‘trade continues 
-_obdurate in presenting to this market the 
same style of goods which it brought to its 
“-motice a hundred years ago. It is this 
-reluctance in yielding to modern contingencies, 
- this misunderstanding of present day 
“necessities, the suspicion with which adver- 
< tising is regarded and the very small scale in 
~ which it is done, the lack of vigilant attention 
to business opportunities, the “take it or 
deave it” attitude towards the customer, in a 
word the standing still in a world of movement, 5 







































Republic in November next, for to Ma 
than to any one else, is due the progress 
oad building throughout Brazil. I am 
ent that there are very few countries 
present, like Brazil, such a golden field 
“the sale of road machinery, tractors, 
orries, and motor cars. 






















AVIATION POSSIBILITIES. 
< Another subject to which | would hke to 
draw the attention of the interested parties 1s 
—  that-of aviation. For the present aviation in 
Brazil is practically limited to her military and 
naval services, but the enormous extension of 
the country and its topographical conditions 
-yender inevitable in the near future the 
development of a service of aerial transport 
ona very large scale. Various plans are 
already under discussion, and the initiative of 
- the Government of the State of Minas Geraes, 
_ who ‘decided to establish regular postal and 
- passenger services by air between Bello 
aes in the highlands of Brazil; and Rio 
de Janeiro, marks the initial stage of the 
eens of these projects. There is good 
- reason to believe that, if the British aeroplane 
= firms would appear in the held at this imtial 
stage, they would stand a good chance of 
obtaining for Great Britain a preponderating 
share in a branch of business which I firmly 
believe will assume very great proportions in 
‘the next few years 
HAS BRITISH YOUTH ANY CHANCE IN BRAZIL? 

At a time when to make a start in hfe is 
beset by so many difficulties at home, it is 
perhaps not out of place to examine the con- 
ditions which may face the young Britisher 
who would fain try his fortune in foreign lands. 





Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeirg, one of the 
finest city streets in the world. 





Mango Lined Avenue, Para, 
At the outset I should lke to point out that 
generally speaking the climate in Brazil is not... 
overwhelmingly trying to the European, except. | 
in zones of the extreme North of the Republic. 

In some parts, in the regions south of Rio de... 
Janeiro and in the highlands of Central | 
Brazil, the climate is admirably suited to the 
North European, as can be proved by the vast 
numbers of Germans, Poles and Russians who 
have settled there. In the most important 
cities life is modelled on that of the European 
centres, and therefore all the social amenities 
are to be found. The cost of living is not... 
low, but compares favourably with the cost of ©). 
living in England, except in matters of 
housing and clothing, though decent board 
and lodging can be obtained at about the same 
price as at home. Given good bodily and 
mental health, temperate habits and a desire 
to work, there is no reason why an enterpris= =. 
ing young man should not find Brazil a more 
suitable field for the exercise of his activities 
than England where the market is over- 
crowded and the openings few. To overcome _ 
the difficulty of the language ought to bea 
not difficult matter, and in this respect I- 
should like to point out that in the matter of | 
language, there are no substitutes for 
Portuguese, which is the language spoken 
throughout the length and breadth of Brazil. 
Spanish won’t do; it may be very much like 
Portuguese to the English ear, but in reality” 
it is an altogether different language. The. 
success of the German trader and where he- 
scores over his English competitor consists in 
his having grasped from the beginning this 
very simple but essential truth, 
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of Finance. 


Making the Rupee more valuable: A Glance over the 
Stock Exchange. 


By Our FINANCIAL EDITOR. 


IG events are often those which attract 
the least notice until their consequences 
begin to spread. The publication of 

Command 2687, which is the reference number 
of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance, did not prove 
very effective competition with the Test Match 
news Roughly speaking, the daily journals, 
apart from the purely financial ones, dismissed 
this Blue Book of 144 pages in about one- 
fiftieth of the space they gave to the cricket 
duel. The reason is that the British people 
are strong on athletics and weak on finance. 
I do not Bi 

events; indeed, I share it as most of us do. 
The newspapers are right in giving us plenty 
about such things as the Test Match. But. 
I hope to show that such a big matter as the 


Indian Currency Report should not be treated 


so casually as it was. 

First, a word about Blue Books in general. 
Why should they always be difficult to read? 
This particular one is prepared as if every 
man or woman who wants to know about 
India’s money, trade, cost of living and 
general finances must be a specialist in 
economics. That is not the case. There are 
scores of men doing trade with India who 
know nothing of the Quantity Theory of 
Money, and ee not the foggiest notion of 
Purchasing Power Parity, and who, none the 
less, are deeply concerned by the recom- 
mendations of this report. They pay the taxes 
out of which the Blue Books are printed. Why 
should those documents be like caviare to 
the coster? 


THE BLUE BOOKS WE WANT. 

I should like to suggest that every time an 
important Blue Book, especially such things 
as the Coal Commission Report or the report 
we are now concerned with, 1s published, it 
should take two forms. In one form it should 
be popularly written, and very short, dealing 
only with essentials, and doing so in such 
language that he who runs may read. In the 
other form it could go into detail, and give all 
the processes of reasoning by which the final 
conclusions were BE I believe this 
method would cost the Government no more 
in Seige ate it now spends on these docu- 
ments. e popular copies would interest the 


Be 


ame their passion for big sporting. 


man in the street, and the bulky and scientific 
ones, of which fewer would be needed, would 
be there for those students who required 
them. This seems to me the nght wav to 
get the interest of the citizens and to remove 
the reproach that the term Blue Book is 
another name for an unreadable and stodgy 
publication. What do my readers think of this 
idea? Let it be remembered that there 1s no 
dificulty in preparing a popular edition. 
Anything that men think can be made plain 
by a right choice of language. It ıs the 
jargon that is dificult in most official 
publications, not the facts. 


WHAT THE REPORT PROPOSES. 

This latest report on Indian Currency, for 
there have been several previous ones, pro- 
poses great changes in India’s monetary 
system. It wants the rupee to have a 
permanent value of one-and-sixpence in 
relation to sterling. It wants the rupee to. be 
kept at that rate henceforth. It wants India 
to have a Gold Bulion Standard, lke that 
which functions in this country (except that 
in India there will be slight differences in 
the central bank’s selling price of gold) and 
it wants a central reserve baak to be formed 
in India on Western lines. Now, please look 
at these proposals in the light that they are 
recommended by a Commission composed of 
six men of Western training and mentality, 
and of four men of Indian nationality, one of 
whom, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, signs the 
report subject to a brilhant Minute of Dissent 
in which he questions some of its main 
proposals and contentions. 


THE RATIO OF THE RUPEE. 

Business men doing a trade with India will 
not require to be told how vital it is that her 
currency should be fixed at a just exchange 
to sterling and that fluctuations in its value 
should be avoided. In the past extraordinary 
errors have been made in this matter; none 
worse than six years ago when the rupee, 
after the report of the Babington-Smith 
Committee, was given a value of 2s. gold; 
that is to say, equal to about 11.3 grains 
of that metal. This step was taken because 
of the high silver prices (about three times 
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those of to-day at their record point) because 
the token character of the rupee had to be 
protected. In token money, lke the rupee, 
the mtrmsic value (that is the value as metal) 
must be kept below the value as a legalised 
purchasing unt. The step was disastrous and 
costly, and’ the rupee fell to the equivalent of 
Is. gold in the next two years. After that 
its value began to rise. In October, 1924, it 
reached Is. 6d. sterling, but, since sterling 
was then under parity, the rupee was at that 
time worth 1s. 4d After our return to gold 
the rupee continued at Is. 6d. sterling. 

All Indians regard the “ natural’’ exchange 
value of the rupee as being 1s. 4d. sterling. 
The Commission want arate of 1s. 6d What 
does the difference of twopence matter? Let 
us see, 


GOLD'S PURCHASING POWER 

In all countries which take the gold 
standard as their measuring rod for values, 
prices must tend to equalise in the mass. An 
ounce of gold must buy approximately as 
much of an article of umversal use in all 
‘gold’? countries. IF it does not buy as 
much m America as in Britain the reason 1s 
that the American tariff system puts a 
defensive wall round American industries by 
increasing the cheap prices of foreign manu- 
factures, .and taking the increased amount 
into the State coffers as proceeds of taxation. 
At 1s. 4d. the rupee has a value of 7.53344 
grains of pure eal and there are 15 rupees 
to the £1 So that in paying with a Is. 4d. 
rupee the British buyer gives less gold per 
rupee and the British seller receives less gold 
per rupee than with a Is. 6d. rupee. The 
Indian, however, has an infinite number of 
other things to bear in mind Hais wages, his 
taxes, his fortune, his debts, his pensions, are 
all in rupees. 

Making the rupee 1s. 6d. sterling instead of 
1s. 4d. means that a rupee is equal to 8.475 
grains of pure gold instead of 7 5334. So that 
ın sO increasing the coin’s value and fixing it 
at the higher rate, you are making everybody 
who owes money ın India, from the Govern- 
ment downwards, pay more in terms of gold 
than they ought to do. All the salaries, 
pensions, interest, dividends India has to pay 
to Britain, for instance, will cost that country 
more effort and struggle than they should 
have done on the contractual basis which was, 
m the main, the rupee value of 7.5334 grains 
of gold. 

THE COMMISSION'S JUSTIFICATION. 

I can understand the reader who has never 
given much thought to these things saying, at 
this stage, ‘‘ But this is a gross injustice to 
the Indians!” J am not quite certain that 
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such a verdict will be mght; but the reader 
who says this will please Indian people by his 
remark. For Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, in 
his Minute of Dissent, says this ‘‘ The giver 
of a promissory note of 100 rupees bound 
himself to give 753 grains of gold. Any 
enactment laying down a higher gold value for 
the rupee would obhge him to give more gold 
than he undertook to pay, and than the 
holder was entitled to receive. Herein lies 
the injustice of a change in the ratio.” And 
the British weekly financial journal, ‘‘ The 
Statist,’’? says: “‘ The majority of unprejudiced 
Indian opinion is in favour of stabilisation at 
the pre-war parity of 1s. 4d... . If the 
majority of native opinion thinks a Is. 4d. 
rate the best, it is the best. We cannot deny 
the fact that Indian currency must be con- 
trolled pnmarily to suit the needs and interests 
of the Indian people. In comparison with 
these, the claims of the outside creditor should 
sink into insignificance.’’ 

What is the Commission’s defence by which 
it justifies its choice of 1s. 6d. as the rate? 
Simply that over the past 15 months or so the 
rupee has stood at that value, an evidence 
they contend that India’s level of prices of 
goods for external trade ıs stabihsed and 
indirect evidence that her internal prices are 
in accord with the same level. Sad to say, 
Sir Purshotamdas shows that the exchange 
has been manipulated to keep up the rate. 
And those who have given careful study to 
the report cannot help agreeing with him. 
The report is full of evidence that wages are 
not In agreement with a dearer rupee and 
will have to come down if Is. 6d. is fixed. 
In Bombay attempts of millowners to bring 
wages to a lower level have been, as the 
Report says, frustrated by strikes, so that 
obviously new attempts will cause more 
hostility on the part of employees. It seems 
somewhat cheap for the Commission, when 
confronted with this wage difficulty, to 
suggest that the internal economy of industry 
is to blame. Earlier on I said I was not quite 
certain that it is really unjust to India to 
make the rupee 1s. 6d., and my ground of 
doubt ıs the fact that gold itself has deprect- 
ated in purchasing power since the outbreak 
of war. On the whole, however, I think it 
would be wiser to fix the rupee at 1s. 4d. 
FOR CITIZENS OF THE EMPIRE. 

I do not wish to analyse the other parts of 
the report, although they call aloud for 
criticism in detail. I hope I have written 
enough to make business men buy the report 
themselves from H.M. Stationery Office. It 
is 2s. Od. net. Nothing so vital to our good 
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relations with the great Dependency has 
recently been published. The steps recom- 
mended in it must be deliberated by every 
man having trade with India. There is time 
also for such men to voice their opinions 
through business organisations. We ought as 
‘citizens to see that no weight is fixed on 
India’s shoulders that she should not rightly 
bear. I have discussed the rupee ratio at 
length in order to show what great matters 
often lie in neglected Blue Books, and in the 
hope of turning the attention of business 
people to this particular example. As Empire 
citizens we are all concerned in it. 


THE STOCK EXCHANCE 

The month of August is usually a dull time 
on the London Stock Exchange, because the 
public is usually spending money on holidays 
rather than investing it at that time. Septem- 
ber generally sees an awakening of new 
activitity. This year the coal dispute has 
added to the depression and has brought all 
values in the industrial markets low. Despite 
all this, I think we ought to be quite optimistic 
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of the future. I believe that good buyers of 
shares have been very actively picking up low- 
priced industrial shares in good concerns dur- 
ing the holidays. This ıs really the best time 
for shrewd buyers. I think one can recommend 
for lock-up such shares as Furness Withy 41 
Ordinaries at 31s. or thereabouts, Manchester 
Liners at about the same price, Vickers 
(6s. 8d.) Ordinaries at about gs. to gs. 6d., 
and Fine Cotton Spinners at 45s. or there- 
abouts. Many of the Trustee stocks of Home 
Railways are bargains, notably L.M.S. 4 per 
cent. Debentures at about 78 to 8o. 

In the guilt-edged Government stock hst 
the best thing to buy for anyone who can 
take the long view is 34 per cent. Conversion 
Loan at 76 to 77. The yield at present 1s 
relatively low, but capital appreciation is 
almost certain to come to the investor who 
locks ıt away for a few years. When our 
Government gets its general credit on to a 
4 per cent. basis this stock will automatically 
move up to £87 or so. And it is a bad look- 
out for the taxpayer if the Government shall 
not be able to do this in the next five years. 





Thoughts for Students. 


HERE are more men ennobled by study 
than by nature. CICERO. 
> a * 


He that studies only men will get the body 
of knowledge without the soul; and he that 
studies only books, the soul without the body. 

COLTON. 
x * * 

A few books well studied and thoroughly 
digested nourish the understanding more than 
hundreds but gargled in the mouth, as ordinary 
students use. OSBORN. 

* * a 

Nobody ever drifted into an education. 
‘Conscious effort to direct one’s reading and 
‘thinking into the best channels 1s an absolute 
requisite. Choice must be made of books, of 
friends and of pleasures. One cannot read 
trash and think literature. 

* * x 


The peculiar faculty of imparting real culture 
is possessed in a unique degree by the Bible. 
Nobody who reads the Bible regularly and 
intelligently can remain ignorant. The judg- 
ment ıs strengthened and clarified, the mind’s 


horizon is widened and its perceptions are 

quickened by the steady perusal of the volume 

which is adequately described as ‘‘ the Book ”’ 
* x * 


Minds are improved by exercise Minds are 
enlarged by thinking as muscles by working 
* * x 


Some studies are to give information; other 
studies, even more important, are to develop 
power. 

x% * % 

Every person has two educations—one which 
he receives from others, and one, more 
important, which he receives from himself. 

GIBBON. 
x * * 

Minds are improved by contact with wiser 
minds; and the wiser you are the more people 
you will find that ın some points know more 
than you do. 

x * 

If I have to choose between the two, I would 
rather have sound common sense without 
eloquence, than folly with a fine flow of 
language. CICERO. 


Do You Want to be a “Chief” ? 


By MAX RITTENBERG. 


IMINISHING the risks—I was saying in 
the last article—this is a problem which 
the boss is constantly facing and cogi- 

tating throughout the business year; and one 
which will equally be fronting yourself as 
principal, partner or director eventually. 

Business risks divide themselves roughly into 
five kinds :— 

I. Ventures which lose money quickly. 

2. Ventures which tie up working capital, 
and make it a long-drawn-out process to get 
one’s money back. 

3. Bad debts. 

4. Dishonesty or actual fraud. 

5. Outside circumstances which make trade 
in general slack or definitely bad. 


QUICK LOSSES ARE A BLESSING. 

The business man of experience knows that 
any man of enterprise is bound to make some 
mistakes and incur some legitimate business 
losses. 
to a certain extent, in order to progress. 

To take one form of “ gambling ’’ as an 
instance—advertising. Whether in the Press 
or by post, there is always an element of 
speculation in it. (I speak as an experienced 
advertising man, and I say this to any pros- 
pective client.) 

‘ This seems a very attractive form of offer 
to send out by post,’’ thinks the principal. 
‘ Surely they ought to bite! There might 
be a deluge of answers. We’d better shoot it 
out to the entire mailing listi” And then 
some tiny immer voice reminds him of past 
experiences where he was equally confident of 
success, but success did not come. So, why 
risk sending out to the entire mailing list? 
Why not try a ‘‘ sighting shot ” at a couple 
of thousand first? 

If this proves a failure, the loss is small. 
It is also a gutck loss, and the experienced 
man does not let quick, slight losses worry him, 

What he particularly aims to guard against 
is the “te up of working capital in ‘ frozen 
stocks ’’—-meaning slow, long-drawn-out losses 
which will worry him and hamper him for pos- 
sibly years on end. 

After the sudden collapse of the last boom, 
there were frozen stocks everywhere. I remem- 


In brief, he is forced to “ gamble’’. 


ber seeing a whole warehouse floor piled right 
up to the ceiling, only a narrow passageway 
between, with boxes of silk stockings, bought 
at boom prices for an expected quick turnover 
and handsome profits. The proprietor of this 
wholesale trading firm looked gloomy in the 
extreme. ‘“‘It may be years before we can 
clear these,” he said. It was! And the money 
locked up in those silk stockings made it im- 
possible for him to trade on a large scale. 

Another trader, an aggressive, daring fellow, 
speculating in cheap cigarettes up to a total 
buying of a thousand million of them, made 
luscious profits on the first five or six hundred 
million, and then found himself landed with 
contracts to take up the rest, unsaleable at 
almost any- rubbish price. He went bankrupt. 
The last I heard of him was that he was seen 
in the offices of one of his creditors, actually 
weeping as he begged to be let off his contract. 

The Managing Director quoted in the last 
article, who was wary of sharing in a seem- 
ingly easy and immediate profit of £10,000, 
had experiences of his own and of friends well 
in mind. He knew what it was to buy goods 
on a large scale for a speculative sale; see that 
sale miss-fire in some way, and then be left 
to ‘‘ nurse the baby.” 


AVOIDING BAD DEBTS 

Most established businesses expect a certain 
percentage of bad debts in the course of the 
year, and make a reserve for them. 

From past experience it may be } per cent., 
4 per cent., or even I per cent. on turnover, 
depending on the nature of the business. 

If this year’s losses from bad debts keep 
within the past average, the principal will be 
satisfied. He knows he cannot run a progres- 
sive and expanding business without some such 
small losses. 

When you are a principal yourself, how 
much will you appreciate it if the members of 
your staff are also on fhe alert for “ warning 
signs ’’—if a traveller picks up a credit hint 
in a hotel commercial room and takes care to 
pass it on to you; if a ledger clerk watches for 
the danger signal of a firm failing to take its 
cash discount, and notifies you promptly; if 
an executive goes to the trouble of making 
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credit enquiries beyond those which are 
routine, when he feels that here is a dubious 
case, 

In your present salaried post, whatever ıt 
may be, I do not doubt that it is possible for 
you žo contribute your share towards minimis- 


ing the credit risks taken by the business which’ 


pays you your salary—and ıt is points like this 
which show that you are the stuff of which 
partners can be made! 


GUARDING AGAINST DISHONESTY AND FRAUD. 

This has chiefly to be guarded against by 
system or by appliances which make died 
difficult. 

A certain Gash register, for instance, has been 
largely sold for this purpose (amongst many 
other purposes), though, of course, such a point 
is never publicly advertised 

Many experienced business men consider 
that they are to blame if an employee specu- 
lates on a large scale. Their system is wrong 
somewhere. They ought not to make tempta- 
tion easy. They ought to make dishonesty 
very difficult. 

An emplo 
particular a 
garded not as 
public service. 

Of course, I am not speaking of extremes 
in regard to such items as petty cash, a 
traveller’s expense account, and so forth. It i 1S 
essential to trust people in whom one has faith, 
and to let them feel they are trusted. 


er who adopts precautions, and is 
out system, is therefore to be re- 
“ mean,” but as performing a 


” 
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The old Quaker proverb holds good. “* If 
thy friend deceive thee once, blame him. But 
if thy friend deceive thee twice, blame thy- 
self |”? 


ADVERSE OUTSIDE CIRCUMSTANCES, 

Here is where intuition ın business plays such 
an important part, 

Is a slump coming? When? Is it the time 
to reef sails? What ıs around the corner? 

Some men have made, or saved, fortunes 
—-in legitimate business as well as stock ex- 
change gambling——by their intuitive sense of 
what’s coming. 

Studies in statistics; a careful regular read- 
ing of world trade figures; a study of inter- 
national happenings-—all these will help the 
business man to decide nghtly, on his general 
business policy. Yet, out of my own experi- 
ence of business, and that of my friends, I 
know how large a part 1s played by intuition. 

Do not summarily reject advice in business 


(if offered sincerely and without arriere pensee) 


merely because your friend cannot give black- 
and-white reasons for his warning. 


FINANGE LEADS ON TO GENERAL POLICY. 

I might. go on talking about the boss’ prob- 
lems in finance and avoidance of risks to the 
length of a whole book, but the above should 
be enough to indicate the main lines of thought 
you need to get into your system as a future 
arta 

t is time to consider some of the other of 
the principal’s many problems. 


(To be continued.) 


Ideals. 


HUMAN being without ideals is as 


worthless as a ship without a rudder. 
As surely and confidently as does the 
rudder guide the ship, so do clean, definite 
ideals guide and shape and complete a success- 
ful career. 
There is never any progress without an 
objective point. 
tf you are building a business, and have 
carefully formulated honest ideals toward which 
you are to proceed, there can be small question 
as to your success. Failure may mark the way, 
but your ideals will keep you in the right 
direction where ultimate winning 1s certain to 
be reached. 
As soon as you learn the ideals of a man, 
you know the man. 


It 1s impossible to find a really great man 
Or woman or business that does not literally 
reflect in all directions, for every worthy ideal 
seems to be gifted with millions of reflecting 
rays. 

We are each of us responsible to society and 
the world in general for our ideals. 

Worthy ideals, earnestly sought and sincerely 
carried out, credit a man on into posterity, but 
unworthy ideals discredit and unharness a man 
here and now. Formulate your ideals with 
others in mind. Measure not success in the 
immediate. Make your ideals so high that 
they will not only lead you on and up, but 
all about you. 


The Employee as Capitalist. 


The Story of a Remarkable 


Movement in the 


United States. 


i ie has always been contended by the shrewd- 
est of our business men that if only our 

Labour leaders would investigate the possi- 
bilities of utilising the principle of capitalism 
by means of joint stock ownership, instead of 
blindly opposing it with the chimera of Marxian 
socialism, they could effect a remarkable 
improvement in the status and prospects of 
-organised labour. 

In the United States this theory 1s being put 
to the test with astonishing results, and since 
the war, through the widespread adoption of 
employees’ share purchases by instalments, the 
ownership of American industry has undergone 
very remarkable changes. 

The development of the movement 1s closely 
and impartially examined in a recently-pub- 
lished volume, Employee Stock Ownership in 
the United States, by Robert F. Foerster, Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Pmnceton University, 
and Else H. Dietel, Assistant Director. 

It is conservatively estimated by the authors 
that on April 15th last the value of employees’ 
holdings in the securities of ‘American 
companies amounted to substantially over 
$700,000,000. This total covers nearly all the 
larger companies and a great many of the 
smaller, but the authors are convinced that if 
information had been available for all American 
companies, the total would be materially 
higher. 

The total applies only to employees’ share 
purchases by instalments under arrangements 
with their own companies, and does not include 
the enormous number of shares bought by 
employees through their brokers. 

The movement first came into prominence 
about 1900, when several important companies, 
including the Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. 
and the United States Steel Corporation, made 
their original offers. 

It rapidly increased during the prosperity of 
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the war period, but in 1921-22, when business 
was depressed, it suffered a check. 

In 1923 a pronounced revival took place, and 
on May ist of this year over 200 companies 
were giving their employees the opportunity 
to acquire shares on one deferred payment plan 
or another. Most of these companies are 
important industrial corporations, including 
public utility and railroad companies; but ıt 
is noted that few banking corporations have 
offered stock to their staffs. 

The objects most generally advanced by the 
companies which offer these facilities is to 
enable their employees to share in the profits 
of the business, to encourage saving, and to 
afford additional incentive to them to improve 
their work. The advantage of buying stock 
on the instalment plan as a method of saving 
is frequently emphasised. 

Almost invariably employees’ participation 
in the scheme 1s entirely optional, and to avoid 
the making of wrong inferences ıt is occasion- 
ally stipulated that the companies’ right to 
discharge ıs not affected by the employees” 
stock subscriptions. 

Space does not permit of reproduction of 
the details of the various typical schemes 
analysed in this most interesting work, but a 
few instances of the way employees’ holdings 
have grown in some of the greatest American 
enterprises are illuminating. 

On December 31, 1925, 47,647 employees 


of the United States Steel Corporation owned 


163,802 of its preferred and 501,909 shares of 
its common stock, while in 1926 another 100,000 
shares were offered to them. The market 
value of all these shares on 15th April last 
was about $100,000,000. 

At the end of the five-year period of its 
first stock acquisition plan 16,358 employees 
of the Standard Oil Company (New ee 
held 884,002 shares of common stock, the 
average holding being 54 shares. The value 
of this stock at recent prices was about 
$40,000,00; the employees paid in a total of 
$18,490,425 for it. 

In smaller compames the value of the 
emplo sa holdings is less, but the percentage 
owned is often much greater. For example, 


The Employee as Capitalist 


employees of the Fuller Brush Company own 
practically roo per cent. of the stock. About 
40 per cent. of the California Corrugated 
Culvert Company’s employees own 95 per cent. 
of its stock; 75 per cent. of the stock of the 
Murphy Varnish Company is owned by about 
30 per cent. of its employees; and there are 
many other instances equally striking. 

In the majority of cases the employees’ 
investments have turned out greatly to their 
financial advantage, considerable appreciation 
having frequently occurred, but it must be 
remembered that America is passing through 
a period of unprecedented prosperity, and the 
system has yet to face the difficulties of a 
prolonged slump- 

The growth of the movement affords perhaps 
sufficient evidence of the employees’ apprecia- 
tion of its advantages; and on the whole, the 
employers are equally favourable, though there 
is a tendency to await experience of less pros- 
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Finance for 


MODERN FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. By A. 5. 
Wade, City Editor of the Datly News 
and Star. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd.) 5s. net. 

Mr. Wade’s gifts of logical reasoning and 
clear exposition are well-known to readers of 
‘‘Business Organisation,’ and are here 
admirably exemplified. 

To present an intelligible account of our 
British financial system and of its functions 
in relation to industry within the compass of 
120 pages is in itself no mean triumph of 
condensation. When, as in the present case, 
the account is unformed with shrewd observa- 
tion of financial tendencies and acute criticism 
of financial policy, the achievement is doubly 
noteworthy. 

The days when business men were content 
to leave questions of national financial policy 
„to the tender mercies of the politicians are 
happily past. How Government finance 
reacts, for good or ill, on the trade and 
industry of the country is now widely recog- 
nised, and it is repeatedly illustrated by Mr. 
Wade. 
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perous times before pronouncing a final 
judgment. 

Thrift is encouraged; better relations are 
promoted between the management and em- 
ployees; the employee is enabled to share im 
the success and profits of the business; and 
companies with an expanding trade are fre- 
quently glad to tap this new source of capital. 

To sum up, the experiment is one of very 
considerable interest for British business men; 
and Labour leaders, who are somewhat non- 
plussed by the outcome of the disastrous 


. General Strike, might well turn their attention 


to this new development. 

The British working man has little enthusiasm 
for profit-sharing; but Employee Ownership— 
that 1s a better slogan, and it is just such a 
logical development of the principle of capi- 
talism as far-sighted employers would gladly 


encourage. 
MICHAEL RENTON, 


ye 


Men. 


Individually, and through their great 
organisations, such as the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Federation 
of British Industries, business men now rightly 
demand a voice in the settlement of financial 
problems which affect them so directly, and 
this attitude 1s undoubtedly of benefit to the 
nation. 

The growth of this powerful non-party lever 
of public opinion would be sensibly stimulated 
by a wide appreciation of Mr. Wade’s analysis 
of the factors which influence Government 
finance. 

Not less important to the trader ıs his 
lucid explanation of the business of finance, 
of the working of the banks, the money 
market, and the Stock Exchange. The 
various types of secunties available to the 
investor are indicated, and valuable hints on 
investment and speculation are given. 

A welcome innovation 1s the attention paid 
to the commodity markets, whose importance 
is generally overlooked in financial text-books. 
The work is completed by a useful glossary 
of financial terms. 

MICHAEL RENTON. 


The Representative and His Car. 


By CHARLES HERBERT. 


T HE value of the representative’s car as an 
aid to business-getting is evidenced by 

the ever-increasing numbers of salesmen 
who are sent out on the road thus equipped. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, as the 
car manufacturers would sometimes have us 
believe, that to supply the salesman with a car 
is to ensure an increase of turnover. On the 
contrary, the matter 1s one which requires very 
careful consideration, apart from the question 
of financial outlay, and the circumstances of 
each particular case call for enquiry, not only 
in relation to the business as a whole, but also 
as regards the individual territory. 

This examination of the facts may be very 
suitably conducted by consideration of the 
answers to the following questions applied in 
their logical order : — 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY? 

Why? Primarily, the idea underlying the 
provision of the car 1s, of course, increased 
efficiency as represented by more numerous 
calls, greater percentage of effective working 
time, and higher personal efficiency owing to 
the reduction of fatigue. Though in some 
cases ıt may allow of extension of territory, 
the object to be armed at should generally be 
intensification rather than extension 


It should not be regarded as a means of: 


reducing the weekly or monthly outlay on 
travelling expenses on the territory. An 
increase in cost is far more probable when all 
things are taken into account. Economy must 
be looked for, and, measured ın terms of the 
resulting increase of turnover. 

Neither should it be thought that the motor- 
car 1s the modern method of arranging for the 
salesman to become a sort of perambulating 
store, though most good representatives will 
gladly avail themselves of the facilities it 
affords for carrying a more comprehensive 
range of samples and advertising matter. 

Finally, though perhaps relatively unim- 
portant, there is little doubt that to provide 
the representative with a car is to raise his 
status, not only in his own estimation, but in 
the eyes of his customers, and this counts for 
a great deal with a certam type of dealer. 

So much for the general considerations. It 
must now be decided upon which territories 
` the desired objects can best be attained by 
use of the car. 


THB TEST OF RESULTS. 

Where? Results are the acid test of all 
sales effort. Unless the increased number of 
calls and the greater percentage of selling time 
result in increased turnover, then both are 
obviously wasted. 

It may be that in some districts the trade 
organisation 1s such that almost all of the 
business 1s to be done with factors, who them- 
selves serve the smaller men and ensure efficient 
distribution. In such a case it is possible that 
more intensive working would not only be 
useless, but might lead to trouble with the 
factor. In another territory it will be found 
that the business 1s almost entirely centred in 
the towns, and the small orders obtainable 
from the sparsely-populated outlying districts 
would not repay the expense of the long 
journeys involved in reaching them; althoug 
it should here be noted that one of the most 
useful and important functions of the car 1s 
to bring these outlying places within access. 

Some districts, again, are splendidly served 
by rail, tram and ’bus, and the car would offer 
very little; if any, assistance. Take London, 
for instance. Here we have a highly-developed 
transport an providing easy and rapid 
access to all parts, while the conditions pre- 


` vailing are such that as many as a dozen calls 


may have to be made in one street owing to 
the concentration of business interests within 
the city No motorist needs to be told of the 
strain imposed by constant driving and aa 
ping among heavy traffic, and it 1s probable 
that in the London district the car would be 
a hindrance rather than a help. 

Under this heading, then, are many and 
various considerations which must be weighed 
up with the aid of map, population statistics, 
and the trade directory. Careful dissection 
of the facts, however, will serve as a guide in 
the selection of suitable grounds for working 
by car. 


THE CONFUSION OF VARIETY. 

Which? It 1s not the purpose of this article 
to recommend any particular make of car. 
A glance at the motoring journals will show 
that the choice 1s so wide as to be almost con- 
fusing, and in making a selection the principal 
points requiring attention are initial cost, run- 
ning cost, horse power, type of body, and last, 
but certainly not least, the after-purchase ser- 
vice available, 
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In the all-important matter of service it is 
probably beyond dispute that the balance is in 
favour of the well-known makes of cheap 
‘“ mass-production ° vehicles; standardisation 
makes for easy repairs and replacements, and 
agents carrying stocks of spares and with 
specialised knowledge of the particular type of 
car, are to be found in every town. The special 
value of this service to the commercial traveller 
is too obvious, to need comment. 

The other points depend largely on this one 
and on each other, but it should be remembered 
that the car will be at work five or six days 
a week all the year round, and in all weathers. 
For this hard work it will be found that in the 
majority of cases the small car of the ‘‘ seven- 
horse” type, while cheap to run and less heavily 
taxed, is hardly so dependable as the larger 
car. 


PROBLEM OF OWNERSHIP. 

Whose? That ıs, whose car ıs it to be— 
the firm’s or the salesman’s? On this subject 
there will be difference of opinion, but which- 
ever is decided on, the conditions on which 
the car ig run should be committed to paper 
and thoroughly understood by both parties to 
the arrangement. 

One motor manufacturing company issues 
specimen forms of agreement applicable to 
either case as a matter of interest to intending 
purchasers, and several are prepared to enter 
into agreements with travellers for the purchase 
of cars by instalments, on the guarantee of or 
by arrangement with the employer. The argu- 
ment sometimes raised that the salesman will 
take more care of his car if it 1s his personal 
property ıs most unfair, and is certainly not 
in accordance with the writer’s experience. As 
to the instalment plan it should be remembered 
that the job aHotted to the representative’s car 
is no sinecure. By the time the payments are 
completed the car may be well on the way to 
the scrap-heap. 

There is yet another way of approaching 


the question. Since the car 1s allotted to the. 


ground and not to the man, and since changes 
are made from time to time, it is only logical 
to argue that the vehicle should be the property 
of the firm for the use of the representative 
working the ground for the time being. 

Both systems are ın vogue, however, and the 
matter must remain largely one for individua 
choice. ' 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIES. 

How? The last of our questions, and the 
most involved, for the administration of a num- 
ber of cars in different parts of the country 


bristles with small difficulties if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

It will probably be necessary to revise the 
traveller’s journey in accord with the new con- 
ditions, and in doing so it should be. borne in 
mind that intelligent re-arrangement should 
result in lower hotel expenses as well as 
increased calls; it should be possible for the 
representative to return home at night far more 
often and at less cost than when working by 
raul. These results should be carefully tabu- 
lated and compared. 

Assuming that the car 1s provided by the 
firm, it 1g convenient to arrange that the repre- 
sentative is responsible for the costs of running 
only (.e., petrol, on, garage, etc.), while the 
employer pays all standing charges such as 
insurance, road tax, A A. subscription, and 
driving licence. Depreciation will naturally be 
borne by the firm and generous allowance must 
be made under this heading when computing 
the total cost. 

Strictly speaking, tyres are of course part of 
running expenses, but it 1s found advantageous 
to arrange to supply these from Headquarters, 
as by this means discount terms can be obtained 
from the tyre manufacturers in accordance with 
the number of cars in use. 

Thus far there is little difficulty, but there 
are some items which are by no means so easy 
to define, and need careful handling if friction 
is to be avoided. 

LEGAL QUESTIONS v. REPAIRS 

RESPONSIBILITY? 

Take the question of fines, -for instance. It 
is plainly undesirable for the frm to make 
itself responsible for all fines incurred by the 
traveller, and yet they are often due to no real 
fault of the man. Then as to repaars. What 
are running repairs and what are not? And 
whose is the responsibility? Is the representa- 
tive entitled to have repairs and overhauls 
carned out as and when he thinks necessary 
at the firm’s expense? 

Many such queries will arise in practice, for 
it is almost impossible to lay down rules which 
will operate justly in every case. No two men 
seem alike in this question of car-management, 
and whereas one will carry on from year to year 
with almost negligible expenses of this nature, 
another will be forwarding bills for settlement 
every other week. Some form of control must 
be exercised, but the sales-manager will fnd 
that to do justice both to his frm and his men 
will often call for considerable tact-——-and for a 
very good reason. The pockets of both are 
concerned ! 
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The Efficiency of Labour. 


By H. A. SILVERMAN, B.A. Author of “The Economics of Social Problems,” etc. 


N former times, when industry had not 
reached a high pomt of specialisation, 
often the market was relatively small and 

when competition had not become intense, em- 
ployers were not so obliged as they are now to 
maintain a close supervision over their business 
-and to keep accurate records of their production 
costs. So long as their returns showed an 
appreciable margin over their outlay employers 
were content to pursue their placid course, un- 
troubled by the need of estimating the relation- 
ship between specific expenditure and output. 
But when industry became worldwide and 
highly competitive, a more scientific method 
of measuring costs became imperative As 
might be expected, the first item to receive 
consideration by business men and economists 
was the cost of labour. 


NOMINAL AND REAL COST OF LABOUR. 

The economists drew a distinction between 
what they termed the nominal. and the real 
cost of labour. By the nominal cost they meant 
simply the sum in money that the employer 
paid in the form of wages. By the real cost 
they umplied the charge per unit of output. 
If two men in a given occupation were paid 
the same weekly wage, but one of them pro- 
duced a greater volume of goods, evidently 
the real costs of the two men’s labour would 
not be the same. One worker might be paid 
a higher wage than another, yet the real cost 
to the employer might be less, especially 1{ the 
savings in overhead charges were taken into 
account. The Lancashire cotton operative 
receives a much higher wage than the Bombay 
worker, but the real labour cost of the former 
is not necessarily any greater. 

From the standpoint of the worker, the real 
cost may be taken to mean the sum of all the 
_ efforts involved in his work. A man who ıs 

engaged on a very strenuous task which 
leaves him physically and perhaps mentally 
exhausted at the end of a day may 
nevertheless receive a comparatively low 
money wage. The nominal cost is small; 
the real cost to the workman is high. The 
position 1s made clearer if surveyed over a long 
period. The result of continuous activity ın 
arduous or unhealthy occupations may be to 
shorten a man’s life. The real cost, whether 
judged from the humanitarian or from the 
economic point of view, is extremely heavy. 
While individual employers may benefit, the 

+ 


community at large must soon suffer- from this. 
short-sighted policy. Though certain differ- 
ences may be observed, the real cost to the 
workers and that to the employers as a whole 
bear a close resemblance, and it is therefore 
to the general advantage that a common polic 
for the reduction of real costs should be fol- 
lowed. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR EFFICIENCY. 

The conditions on which the efficiency of 
labour depends may be briefly examined. The 
first factor to be noted is the worker’s personal. 
qualities. These qualities may be inherent,. 
or they may be acquired. Some men are, by 
their mentality or physique, peculiarly adapted. 
to certain forms of work, and the obvious. 
course, where possible, 1s to direct their ener- 
gies into those occupations for which they are 
best suited. Others, by means of a technical 
training, have specially equipped themselves. 
for specialised tasks, and thereby contribute 
greatly to the productivity of the whole enter-~' 
prise. The extent to which technical instruction 
should be provided by the employer naturally 
varies from industry to mdustry. In some 
trades the employer finds it to his advantage 
to provide facilities for learning the work; im 
others, especially where the -division of labour 
is fairly intense and the tasks are of a simple 
repetitive character, a special and lengthy pre- 
paration is uncalled for. The fact, too, that 
the State is providing an ever-increasing 
measure of technical training renders it unneces- 
sary for the average employer to concern him- 
self with schemes of this kind., Though 
apprenticeship is still a prominent feature in 
some industries, it is gradually losing its ım- 
portance, particularly in those occupations that 
no longer require all-round ability, but which 
are composed of a vast number of specialised, 
but comparatively simple, operations. 


COST OF LABOUR TURNOVER. 

In this connection we may note the expense 
entailed by the “labour turnover,” i.e., the 
loss to the employer on account of workpeople 
changing their employment. Where the occu- 
pation 1s of a regular character, as in public 
offices .or in the railway service, the labour 
turnover is comparatively small, but where, as 
in dockside employment or among juveniles, 
casual hirings are common, the cost is often 
considerable. There are several items in the 
cost of labour turnover. To begin with, there 
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is the expense of the clerical work involved, 
and this is frequently followed by the cost of 
instructing a worker in the performance of a 
new task. In addition, an allowance has to 
be made in respect of wear and tear and 
scrapped work during the period of instruc- 
tion, and also in respect of the overhead and 
similar charges that continue to be borne 
whether workers are productively employed or 
not. Dr. Miles, of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, calculates the cost of 
such training to be anything from 42 to £50, 
spread over a period varying from a few hours 
to afew months. Another investigator, dealing 
specially with American conditions, estimates 
the total turnover cost to be about g per cent. 
of the wages cost. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The efficiency of labour depends, secondly 
upon the conditions of employment and upon 
the length of the working day. It is a well- 
known fact that the observance of the Factory 
Acts has led, in the aggregate, to an enormous 
increase in the amount and quality of the work 
done. Many employers, realising the economy 
of good conditions, have voluntarily arranged 
welfare and ‘‘ personnel admunistration ”’ 
schemes in addition to the provisions required 
by statute. The motive underlying such 
schemes 1s not philanthropic, but 1s based on 
the recognition that the financial outlay is, as 
a rule, more than compensated by greater 
output. 

The economic reasons for a reduction of 
working hours are so well known that it will 
be sufficient merely to indicate the more out- 
standing arguments. Most important, from 
the employer’s point of view, is the fact that, 
up to a certain point, a restriction of hours is 
not necessarily accompanied by a falling-off 
in total output. When a man works ‘‘all out,” 
most of his energy 1s expended by the evening. 
Next morning there 1s a new supply of energy, 
but the recovery ıs seldom perfect, and the 
worker carries forward, as it were, an increas- 
ing debit balance from day to day until it 1s 
liquidated, more or less, at the week-end. 
‘Where the task entails undue fatigue, and this 
is best observed over a period, there is an 
inevitable loss in productive power. The 
Ministry of Munitions conducted several inves- 
tigations into the relationship between hours 
and output. The results of one inquiry showed 
that the maximum output was obtained from 
heavy labour in 56 hours or less per week; 
from moderately heavy labour, 60 hours or 
less; and from light labour, 64 hours or less. 
Another inquiry revealed that women engaged 
on turning fuse bodies produced 6,820 units 


‘in a working week of 68 hours, but produced 


7,343 when the hours were reduced to 60—an 
8 per cent. increase in output in 12 per cent. 
less time. But these figures place the maximum 
too high for ordinary times, for’ they are 
undoubtedly influenced by the war-time incen- 
tive to produce munitions that has no counter- 
part at the present day. Furthermore, the 
statistics are based on a short period only, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the- 
intense effort could not have been carried on 
indefinitely. 

RATE OF WAGES. 

A third factor influencing the efficiency of 
labour is the rate of wages. A worker’s pro- 
ductivity both determines and ıs determined by 
his wages. An underpaid workman may so: 
suffer in physique and stamina that his output 
is seriously affected. The nominal cost of 
employing him 1s low, but the real cost is high. 
Up to a point, an increase in wages permits 
of a better standard of lhving, and results in 
greater efficiency. Experience of the Trade 
Boards, especially those set up under the Act 
of 1909, has demonstrated that the higher 
rates of pay have frequently been followed by 
such an umprovement in the quality and quan- 
tity of work that the employer has not been 
out of pocket as a result, and in some cases 
has actually gained. The ‘ economy of high 
wages’? 1s now generally recognised by en- 
lightened employers. 

On the other hand, where the worker has 
already been receiving sufficient wages to main- 
tam himself and dependants ın a state of efi- 
ciency, an increase in the wage does not have 
the same direct effect on his productivity. 
Indeed, the employee may decide to work 
fewer hours at a higher time rate, earning the 
same weekly sum that he has already been 
receiving, in preference to working the same 
number of hours as before and earning a larger 
income. In short, he prefers to buy more 
leisure rather than more commodities. In such 
circumstances an increase in wages may result 
in a net reduction in output, unless other steps. 
are taken to restore the balance. 


EFFICIENCY OF ORGANISATION. 

We are thus led to the fourth factor mfu- 
encing the efficiency of labour, namely, the 
quality of the organisation of the industry in 
general and of the firm in particular. Unlike 
the previously-mentioned factors, industrial 
organisation is external to the worker himself. 
Personal qualities, hours and wages affect the 
worker’s efficiency by reacting directly on his. 
own capabilities. Organisation, however, 
takes the productive powers of the industrial 
workers largely for granted, and simply 
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arranges the forces and materials available in. 


such a manner as to obtain the maximum out- 
put. To a certain extent, it can overcome 
some of the difficulties presented by variations 
in personal abilities. The workers in America, 
for example, spring largely from immigrant 
stock, and many of them would not be regarded 
as possessing a highly-productive capacity if 
left to their own devices. But, when they are 
given their place in a highly-specialised scheme 
of production, and are directed by skilled 
organisers and supervisors their specific output 
is considerably increased. Similarly, workers, 
who by nature or physical disability are 
debarred from undertaking certain tasks, are 
provided with employment specially suited to 
their limited powers. To return for a moment 
to the experience of the Trade Boards in this 
country, it was found that some employers 
could not afford to pay the prescribed rates, 
so long as they persisted in the old methods 
of organisation. The less efficient firms had 
either to reorganise their factories or go under. 
Most of them adopted the more sensible plan, 
rand the efficiency of the industry as a whole, 
‘as well as of the workers within the industry, 
‘was distinctly advanced. 


ERRORS OF EARLY SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

In so far as scientific management aims at 
obtaining the maximum output with the mını- 
mum. of effort, no serious objection can be raised 
against the practice. Though the subject has 
received much attention in recent years, there 
is nothing essentially novel in the idea. The 
-adoption of the simplest division of labour and 
the introduction of mechanical devices were 
but forms of a more scientific organisation of 
industry than had previously been practised. 
The mistake that the early self-styled ‘‘ scien- 
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tific managers ’’ made, however, was to regard 
the worker as a human machine. Experts were 
to study the motions and times of the work- 
men, and prepare well-defined instruction 
schedules for each group, as‘ if the human 
agent were devoid of all powers of self- 
expression. The pioneers of the twentieth- 
century scientific management were, for the 
most part, engineers, and it is possible that 
they unconsciously viewed the workman’ as if 
he were no more than a machine, whose func- 
tioning could be rigidly controlled, and whose 
rate of output could be exactly pre-determined. 
The so-called scientific management gave rise 
to serious abuse. Not all the workers are so 
constituted that they can fit in with the 
mechanical arrangements, and continue with 
the dull repetitive operations, without even- 
tually breaking down under the mental and 
bodily strain. The quality of the work must 
suffer, and an ill-conceived system of scientific 
management stands condemned, therefore on 
purely economic as well as on broader humani- 
tarian grounds. 

It 1s now becoming recognised that scientific 
management, if it ıs to be successful from the 
social as well as the industrial standpoimt, must 
be conducted according to more enlightened 
and humane principles. The psychological 
factor must play an increasing part ın the cal- 
culations of employers and managers of labour. 
Fatigue ıs known to be a condition of the mind 
as well as of the body. A contented worker 
is more efficient than one who ıs brooding over 
his grievances. This important phase of the 
subject will be examined more fully in a subse- 
quent article; it is sufficient for the present to 
emphasise its close connection with the efficiency 
of the worker and of industry ın general. 


Wire. 


TISHE man who arrives, has will, has a vision and looks into the future to make life 

worth while. In business he is not satisfied to do the work that is before him; 
he will do the work of the other man; he can do two men’s work as well as one. He 
is the kind of man you cannot down. The same may be said of the human live wire as 
of the material lve wire. He is aman whose life has been planned, who makes each 
-day in his life count. Like the other live wire, the human live wire must be connected 
at both ends—at one with a source of power, and that is the power of God. A dead 
weight or a live wire’? It is not what we have been, it is what we are going to be. The 
-choice is yet to be made. Is it to continue drifting ? Shall it be that or shall it be the 
life of the man who is the live wire? There was never such a day when there was 
such a demand for human live wires. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


Business and the 


Law of Contract. 


By F. E. SUGDEN, A.C.1.S., E.R., Econ. Soc., Barrister-at-Law. 


HERE is one element ın the Iaw of Con- 
tract which frequently perplexes the 
Business Expert when he has once entered 

into a contract with another party, and that 1s: 
How should I execute the contract from my 
point of view? or how should I terminate an 
undesirable one with the least legal risk to one- 
self without incurring either heavy damages or 
even heavy law costs. 


PUBLIC POLICY. 

Prior to the consideration of the above prob- 
lem ıt 1s interesting to note that when a contract 
is executed abroad, i.e., made by the two 
parties abroad, but the contract has to be per- 
formed ın this country, such an agreement will 
not be enforced ın England if the arrangement 
is contrary to public policy according to 
English law, even though it may be valid 
according to the law of the country where it 
was made (Rousillon v. Rousillon), but needless 
to say, a contract which is regarded as contrary 
to public policy by the law of the foreign 
country where the contract was made will be 
enforced in England if it is valid according to 
English law. This decision has special refer- 
ence to importers and exporters of merchandise. 


‘DISCHARGE OF CONTRACT. 

Coming to the discharge of contract, 1s a 
business man who enters into a contract with 
another business house discharging his obliga- 
tion to the contract or 1s he committing a breach 
of contract by sub-contracting part of his 
obligation? Incidentally, a contract ıs said to 
be “ discharged ’’? when the obligation created 
by it ceases to be binding on one of the parties, 
so that he 1s no longer under a duty to perform 
his side of the contract. 

Where the contract is of such a nature that 
no personal skill or superintendence on the part 
of the party or firm desiring to sub-contract 
is required for its performance, e.g., uphol- 
sterers having contracted are entitled to sub- 
contract, because the work may be performed 
either by the party in question or by some 
other person nominated by him for the purpose, 
but where the personality of the party is or 
may be of importance, e.g., author and pub- 
lisher, the performance must be effected by 
the party affected personally and the other 
party or firm (Griffith v. Tower Publishing Co.). 


SUBSTITUTION. 

Sometimes there is a tendency for one of the 
parties to a contract to substitute his obligation 
for something else which 1s probably of more 
value than his former obligation, and which 
no doubt done with the best of intentions, 
what ıs then the legal position? One party 
to a contract 1s not entitled to substitute for 
what he has undertaken to carry out something 
else which would be equally advantageous to 
the other party. The parties may, however, 
by xpress agreement substitute a different 
mode of performance for that originally agreed 
upon. 


REASONABLE TIME FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. 

Cases are constantly occupying the attention 
of the Courts over the vexed question of the 
‘time ” for the specific performance of a con- 
tract. Where no time for performance is fixed 
by the contract the law imples an undertaking 
by each party to perform his share of the 
contract within a reasonable time. Unfor- 
tunately, the term ‘‘ reasonable °’ appears to 
have an elastic meaning, but instances may 
be quoted for the commercialist’s guidance 
In the case of Verelst’s Admunistratrix v 
Motor Union Insurance Co., the words “as 
soon as possible ’’ were held to mean as soor 
as possible having regard to all existing cir- 
cumstances, including the available means of 
knowledge of the insured’s personal represen- 
tative of the existence of the policy and the 
identity of the insurance company. 

Whilst in the case of Staunton v. Wood there 
was a contract for the delivery of goods forth- 
with, to be paid for in fourteen days, it was 
held that delivery must be made at least before 
the expiration of the fourteen days, the contract 
importing that there was to be a period of 
credit. 

The very common example must not be over- 
looked where a contract 1s entered into for the 


purchase of a house for the purchaser’s own 


residence, also where it 1s provided that vacant 
possession shall be given by a certain date, 
‘time °? under these circumstances will be 
considered as an essential essence of the con- 
tract, provided the vendor was aware that the 
purchaser required the premises for his own 
residence. The motives of the purchaser will 
not, however, be taken into consideration im 
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construing stipulations as to time (Nokes v. 
Kilmorey). 
PLACE OF PERFORMANCE 

The difficulty sometimes arises what is 
legally the correct place for the performance 
-of a contract? The place for the performance 
.of a contract, if not specified in express terms, 
depends upon the intention of the parties as 
indicated by the nature and terms of the con- 
tract, e.g., contract made in England by an 
' American to transfer shares in an English 
company to a person resident in England ought 
to be performed in England (Reynolds v. 
Coleman). 

It 1s a very common occurrence in the Courts 
for a party who is guilty of breach of contract 
‘Lo put forward as a defence that he has ten- 
‘dered payment which has been refused, there- 
fore what 1s the law of tender for the complete 
satisfaction of a debt? Where place of pay- 
ment or the performance of any other act is 
specified, the particular party liable must 
tender payment or be prepared to or perform 
his obligation at that place, in order to 
negative future liability unless the place 
of performance 15 varied by consent or 
performance is held in abeyance, eg., 
where a consignor directs a carrier to 
deliver goods to the consignee at a particular 
‘place, it 1s competent to the consignee and the 
carrier to. change the place of delivery, and a 
delivery according to any such agreement with 
‘the consignee discharges the obligation of the 
‘consignor, unless the consignor has ın the 
‘meantime stopped the goods in transition (i.e., 
‘the consignor may resume possession of the 
goods as long as they-are in course of transit, 
-and may retain them until payment or tender 
-of the price), as occurred ın the case of L.N.W. 
Rly. Co. v. Bartlett. 

The law of tender is that the party lable 
‘to pay should seek out the person entitled to 
receive and offer the sum due wherever that 
latter be residing. The principle of the plea 
-of tender is that the firm lable has always 
been ready to perform the contract, and has 
in fact performed it as far as practicable, but 
the position has now become impossible, 
because the party entitled to receive has refused 
the tendered sum. In the case of Startup v. 
Macdonald ıt was laid down that the seller of 
goods is freed frora liability under the con- 
‘tract 1f the buyer fails to take delivery of the 
goods. 

What is the law in regard to the alteration 
of a contract? Any intentional material altera- 
‘tion of a written contract may avoid the 


contract as ane the person who would other- 
wise be liable upon it, even if the original 
contract can still be read. 


IMPOSSIBLE CONTRACTS 

Some people make impossible contracts. 
What 1s then the position under such circum- 
stances? The party who makes such a con- 
tract, even though it ıs not due to any default 
on his part, 1s not discharged from his lability 
(e.g., performance df a contract to proceed tò 
a particular place and there load a full cargo 
of guano, the contract is not excused simply 
because that no guano could be found there 
on arrival), The rule of law is that where a 
duty 1s created, and the person on whom it 
is imposed is unable to perform the duty 


- because of act of God (1.e., an extraordinary 


occurrence or circumstance which could not 
have been foreseen), or king’s enemies, the 
law will excuse him; but when a person by his 
own contract unconditionally undertakes a 
duty, he 1s bound to perform it or take the 
consequences (Nichols v. Marsland). 


BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

In the case of a breach of contract by instal- 
ments and the purchaser informs the vendor 
that he will repudiate the contract before the 
full delivery has taken place, the vendor is 
entitled to treat the contract as at an end at 
once, and sue for damages for breach of con- 
tract without waiting for the tıme fixed for 
the due performance of the contract has arrived 
(Taylor v. Oakes, Roncorrone & Co.). 

After a breach of contract takes place the 
aggrieved party may discharge the delinquent 
by accord and satisfaction G.e., an agreement 
between two persons, one of whom has a right 
of action against the other, that the latter 
should do or give the former something in 
satisfaction of the loss the aggrieved party has 
suffered Note should be made of the case of 
Ackroyd v. Smithies, where a creditor kept a 
cheque which has been sent to him by his 
debtor in discharge of the amount due, it was 
a question of fact whether the cheque is taken 
in satisfaction of the debt or merely as a pay- 
ment on account, leaving a balance due. 

Needless to say, breach of contract may be 
settled by payment of the amount due, but 
the difficulty is how may payment be legally 
proved? A payment may be proved, either by 
production of a receipt or by any other evidence 
from which the fact of payment may be 
inferred, e.g., as in the case of Mountfort v. 
Harper, proof that the creditor received the 
proceeds of a cheque drawn by the debtor was 
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held sufficient evidence of payment without 
proof that the creditor received the cheque 
from the debtor. 


APPROPRIATION OF PAYMENTS. 

Where a long outstanding account exists and 
the debtor pays a small sum at a time, the 
difficulty is what is the legal ruling for the 
correct appropriation of payments? The rule 
in Clayton’s case should be followed, aya 
where several distinct debts are owing b 
-debtor to his creditor, the debtor has the eke 
when he makes a payment to appropriate the 
money to any of the debts that he pleases, and 
‘the creditor is bound, if he takes the money, 
to apply it in the manner directed by the 
debtor. If the debtor does not make any 
appropriation at the time when he makes the 
‘payment, the right of appropriation devolves 
on the creditor. 


-CREDITOR 


Speakıng of receipts, ıt ıs worthy of note 
that in accordance with Section 36 of the 
Finance Act, 1924, a receipt given for or on 
‘account of any salary, pay, or wages made 
‘to a person who ıs the holder of employment 
1s exempt from stamp duty, that 1s, no stamp 
need be affixed. 


-PAROL. 

A debt or the right of action which arises 
from a breach of contract may be discharged 
by a release under seal, but a parol (1.e., verbal 
or mere writing, not by deed) without valuable 
consideration amounts to a mere expression of 
‘Intention not to insist upon the right but 1s 
no bar to an action at law. In this connection 
there is the case of Byrn v. Godfrey, where 
‘the Court held that a eee ten by a testator 
(1.e., a man who makes a will) to his executor 
that he did not mean to call for payment of a 
promissory note held by him, did not preclude 
the executor from enforcing payment. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


What would be the legal relationship as 
regards partnership for discharge of a debt? 





Sense of Proportion. 


NE reason why so many things look 
upside down to you is that your sense 
of proportion is not right. You allow 

your opinions to get top heavy. You do not 
give clear attention to both sides. You do not 
allow for more than one viewpoint. Try look- 
ing at things from all sides and under every 
circumstance, 


Get your sense of proportion right and your 


Where several debtors are bound jointly or 
jointly and severally, a release or pardon for 
a sum of money due by one of the partners 
discharges the others unless the creditor, when 
granting the release, reserved his rights against 
them (Duck v. Mayen). Conversely, as laid 
down by the case of Perry v. Jackson, a release 
given by one of several joint creditors who are 
partners discharges the debt against the 
debtors, for a partner has an implied authoritv 
to release any debt due to the firm, even though 
such release operates detrimentally against the 
remaining partners. 


MERGER. 

In the law of contract one often hears of 
the term merger (1.e., a term applied to a 
contract debt when it is extinguished by a 
contract of a higher nature, e.g., as in the 
case of Owen v. Homan, where a creditor takes 
from his debtor a security of a higher nature 
than that which he already possesses for his 
debt, 1 e., the creditor recovers judgment in 
respect of a simple contract debt, his remedies 
on the minor security or cause of action are 
merged by operation of law in the higher 
remedy and are extinguished. 


EFFECT OF DEATH. 

The death of any of the parties to a contract 
does not, as a rule, affect any right of action 
that has accrued for breach of contract, and 
such right of action survives to or against 
their personal representative. There 1s, how- 
ever, an exception in case of action for breach 
of promise of marriage. The case of Wilson 
v. Harper should be noted as regards the 
effect of death of one of the parties to a con- 
tract. In this case the Court held that the 
death of a person to whom a firm had agreed 
to pay commission on account of persons intro- 
duced by him. “şo long as we do business 
with them ’’ did not terminate the liability, 
which continued in favour of his executors so 
long as the firm did business with the persons 
so introduced. 





mental horizon will immediately be cleared up. 
Your work in the world—as each day—will look 
good and attemptable—a veritable mine of gold 
into which you may dig—realising in advance, 
that wealth in results is sure to come Giwe 
the other side a chance at its opimions and 
beliefs. For when you see all sides, all angles, 
all moods, you see the thing itself in its true 
light—whether that thing be a human character, 
a great problem, or an idea. The more just 
and accurate is your sense of proportion, the 
bigger ın your entirety are you. 


The 


Machine and the 


Man. 


By JOHN LEE, C.B.E., Controller, Central Telegraph Office. 


ECENT discussion of industrial manage- 
ment lend a particular interest to a 
pamphlet which has just been issued by 

the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. It 15 
the result of a careful study of the design of 
machinery ın relation to the operator. The 
study is essentially of a preliminary character, 
but the manager of any industry which uses 
machinery of any kind will do well to consider 
it. The Board arranged for an examination 
to be made both from the point of view of the 
machine itself and from the point of view of 
the reasonable comfort (which, of course, 
means efficiency) of the operator. Mr. L. A. 
Legros, M.Inst.C.E., M.1I.Mech.E., and Mr 
H. C. Weston, M.J.Inst.E., conducted the 
investigation under the supervision of 
Professor Cathcart, of Glasgow Unversity, 
from the psychological point of view. The 
Report has its startling D inasmuch as it 
shows that machines have been designed for 
certain industrial purposes which coud readily 
be much improved. We are given a breezy 
introduction, chiefly on the bicycle and sewing 
machine, which creates the suitable atmo- 
sphere for the study of the Report, and then 
we find that Mr. Ford achieved wonders in 
discovering the best height for certain 
assembly work and ultimately decided upon 
two heights, only 2} inches in difference, to 
suit practically all heights of men and to 
provide maximum efficiency. 

The examination of a series of machines in 
actual use 1s given ın sufficient detail to set 
one wondering whether in the design of 
machinery generally there has not been an 
astonishing lack of adaptation to human 


God give us men! 


functions Oddly enough, one of the causes 
seems to have been the tendency to imitate in. 
machinery much too closely the human move- 
ments which the machine was designed to 
substitute Here is a machine which requires 
a girl’s left foot to press a certain pedal, and 
1t is shown that this must be fatiguing and 
that efficiency and comfort could both be en- 
sured by making the pedal available to either 
foot. Similarly, by careful designing various 
unnecessary human actions might be saved, 
such as the use of the body to arrest a moving 
table, and simple shock absorbers are sug- 
gested to prevent the sudden ‘‘ jolt ’’ in cer- 
tain arrests of the movements of a pedal. There 
are instances where positive danger to the 
operator is modified, and there are hints of 
further directions ın which investigation might 
be fruitful. One diagram is very Ulumuinating. 
It places side by side the design of an English 
and an American machine designed to perform 
the same function. It 1s remarkable to what 
an extent the English machine calls for more 
stooping and reaching. 

It is just precisely these apparently small 
matters which cumulate into real efficiency. In 
the course of a day’s work they cumulate also 
into matters of real moment in the life of the 
operator, who suffers unnecessary fatigue and 
irritation. So I would recommend this pam- 
phlet to all who wish to consider the possi- 
bility of using scientific research to facilitate 
operations having both aspects in mind. T 
should call it the most inspiring Blue Book I 
have read for many a long day were it not for 
the fact that ıt ıs bound ın a pretty red paper 
cover. 


A time like this demands 


Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing hands! 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill: 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 


Men who possess opinions and a will: 


Men who have honour, men who will not Iie. 
——QOliver Wendell Holmes. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE summer vacation and holidays are 

. fast drawing to a close for another twelve 
months for the’ majority of our members, 

and they are again settling down to the serious 
business of life. / 
To the young men and women among them 
‘we are sure the articles published by the 
National Industrial Alliance, emphasising the 


necessity of the study of industrial] questions. 


and the economics of industry, will have made 
a strong appeal. 

The very successful course of lectures on 
Works Organisation and Management and 
Industrial Administration, promoted jointly by 
this organisation and the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, for the past four years, commences on 

Cc 


Rt. Hon J. R CLYNES, M.P. 


September 29th. For the greater convenience 
of students of particular aspects of the subject 
the lectures have been grouped ın four sections 
of six or seven lectures each. 

With costs mounting on all sides, industry 
is compelled to search every avenue for more 
economic production to enable us to compete 
with other countries in the world’s markets 
and keep up and advance the general standard 
of living at home. 

The ET ET methods--good enough in 
less competitive tumes—are obsolete to-day- 
The personal touch,is no longer feasible in an 
industnal world that has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and which must continue to extend if 
our national prosperity is to be assured. 

Management, a humanised form of indus- 
trial administration, has come to supplant the 
direct contact of the employer with the work- 
ing force, and this has developed with mar- 
vellous strides till knowledge of the science 
of administration is a recognised sine gua non 
for success in industry and an indispensable 
qualification to the attainment of positions of 
worth and responsibility. 

When effort 1s so costly its waste 1s folly that 
spells final failure. Economy in management 
offers a wide field of progress to the ambitious 
and a guarantee of successful production in 
industry. Knowledge, therefore, of scientific 
administration 1s of first importance, an abso- 
lutely indispensable qualification. The suc- 
cess of former courses of lectures on this subject 

(Continsyed on page 309) 
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CONCILIATION MACHINERY 


THE IRON AND 


STEEL TRAD 


By THE RT. Hon, JOHN HODGE, P.C. 


(President Iron and Steel Trades Confederation.) 


“ We have now been meeting together for over forty years, and during that period of time | 


; strike and no general lockout nor bas it ever been threatened by one side or the other. . . 
p standard of honour on both sides, which undoubtedly has been to the great advantage 
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HIS is an alluring subject because of the 
fact that we are rather proud of the 
system which we have built up of nego- 

tiation and conciliation in the iron and steel 
trades, particularly so far as the heavy steel 
trades are concerned. We have never had a 
written constitution. We have, however, estab- 
lished certain rules and customs which both 
‘sides have honoured. Each side 1s equally 
‘proud of the tradition which has been built up, 
as well as proud of the results accruing, which 
anay be briefly stated as freedom from stop- 
pages of work except of a very casual and 
‘unamportant character——that 1s, ın comparison 
‘with the big stoppages which other industries 
Ihave been subject to 


ORIGINS, 

It would be as well, however, to start at the 
beginning. Previous to the institution of the 
old Steel Smelters’ Society, which came into 
being in January, 1886, wages rates and labour 
conditions varied not only in the West of 
Scotland, but on the North-east Coast of Eng- 
land as well, and a year later the same varia- 
tions were discovered to exist in the South 
Wales area. 

Previous to the institution of the society the 
workmen in each of the districts referred to 
were at the mercy of their employers. When 
trade slackened off, with a resultant drop in 
prices, the easiest method of retrenchment was 
to attack wages and conditions of labour. 
The Steel Company of Scotland, with their 
two works, -Hallside and Blochairn, the former 
of which was really the parent works of this 
new industry, usually led the way in reductions 
of wages, as well as in worsening conditions, 
and as there was no cohesion amongst the 
workpeople when a strike did take place against 
any of these impositions, it was always of very 
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short duration. When 
proved, because of that 
cohesion it was very dif 
part of the reductions be 
still to have labour con 


EARLY INDIVIDUAL EFFORTS 
With the formation of 
of which I became the 
once endeavoured to de: 
employer. About five n 
tion the new society had 
year 1885 saw wages rat 
point, and as a consequ 
condition of the trade t 
Scotland had imposed a 
a condition that of the tl 
on each of the furnaces, o 
with, and any help regun 
be given by the charge 
so later the third hand w 
at their Blochairn works 
Messrs. Colville’s, at M 
not only to do away witl 
to impose a reduction c 
same time, and the St 
really arose out of that : 
realising that without un 
were impotent to resist | 
While up to this poir 
had led the way in res 
wages, in the mid-sum: 
Colville’s at a munute’s 
reduction of Io per cent. 
took place, and lasted : 
result was the unconditic 
reduction notice. 


BIG VISIONS DOMINATE. 
Having myself been a 
tions and worsened condi 
suffered as a consequenc 


“When isan Adhesive”? 


r 








This is a sticky subject. When did man first find it neces- 
sary to join two things together? How did he do it, and with 
what results ? 


Much water has flowed under the bridges since then; some 
of it into paste. ‘Twentieth Century man is more or less well 
served in this matter, although in a few cases the most sticky 


portion of the business are the fingers and clothes. 


Chance brought us recently into contact with an adhesive 
which proved in practice to have none of the faults and all of 
the desirable virtues. Spreading smoothly and easily from a 
pneumatic top; always the same consistency : quantity under 
complete control ; sticking much closer than the proverbial brother 
in a much shorter time and finally, economical to the nth degree 


The answer to our Question would therefore seem to bc— 


“When it is Spreadfix” 


t 








for this is the name of the adhesive. 


This is a real Service tip to our readers, resulting from our 
own experience. We have received nothing from ‘‘ Spreadfix °>' 
but some trial tubes furnished at our request, and nothing to 


equal it has been found in practical use. 


Your stationer can get it for you in tubes at a r/-, and we 


trust we have rendered you real service, 


THE EDITOR. 


The Shadows of 
< Coming Events ! 


g R rel JAN., 1927. 
INDIA. 
The second article of the series will appear in the February 
' dsstic. “In value and'iùterest it will considerably exceed the 
first, which appeared in .December last. 


LLOYDS: °° 


In order to include additional data of great interest, the con- 
cluding section. has been held over until the next issue. 


INDUSTRIAL --ORGANISATION. 


Dr. J. A:’ Bowie has‘ contributed ‘a further reasoned analysis 

= of the. New Zealand plan, of considerable thought-provoking 
- value, which will be published in February. Exclusive to 
08 B. ©. x’) 


OIL AND COAL, 


The conclusion of this authoritative survey of this question 
will Appear next month. The Blocks have been courteously 
furnished by the Anglo-Persian Oi Co. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE. 


A.much larger number of -Eenquiries for British Goods-will 
be inserted in the February issue and the idea considerably 
developed. 


B.O.M. 





Our friends are asked to note the alteration made on the 

front cover. Their journal is for the future the ‘* British 

Empire Business Magazince,” and stands for the Promotion 
~ of Empire Prosperity first and foremost. 


The other side is of value to you. 


National Industrial Alliance 
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as well as realising the low standard of life 
of my fellows, my task was to endeavour by 
negotiations and conciliation to get back our 
old conditions of employment, and gradually 
to get back to our old wages rates level. I 
visualised that a movement such as this would 
by-and-by result in the employers becoming 
united just as we were, and J further realised 
that when that time came the task would be 
an easier one, because the employer who is 
mean is reluctant to demonstrate it amongst 
his compeers. It is the man with the big mind 
and the big vision who dominates his fellows, 
and, generally spedking, I have found that 
has been so. My dream did not eventuate 
until a few years had gone past. 


BARGING MATCHES. 

During these first few years our successes 
resulted in a restoration of the third hands to 
the furnaces, and as a consequence of improved 
trade. and enhanced prices, advances on the 
base wage rates to the extent of 40 per cent. 
were obtained. At the same time, the rates 
were’ stabilised. For instance, the rate in one 
works was probably Is. per ton, in another 
works 1rd., 1id., 1o¢d. By persistency I 
got them all to the standard of the 1s. In the 
North of England the disparity between the 
first hand rate and the second hand rate varied 
very little, but in the case of the third hands 
it ranged from 3s. 6d. per shift plus a very 
small tonnage bonus to the recognised standard 
of 7d. per ton. There again the process of 
reaching the 7d. was gradual. Having suc- 
ceeded in this way, ithe employers evidently 
considered the time opportune for collective 
bargaining, and in order to get rid of what 


one might describe as ‘‘ barging matches ” as, 


to whether prices warranted an advance or 
warranted a reduction, suggested that we 
should have a sliding scale, with a deduction 
from the wages of the workmen of so much 
per week for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of the Board, the employers contributing an 
equal quota for that purpose. My opinions 
were perfectly favourable to a sliding scale, 
but absolutely opposed to any deduction from 
the men’s wages for the expenses of the Board. 


NEUTRAL ARBITRATORS RARELY SATISFACTORY. 
The employers, on their part, were adamant, 
and negotiations ended, and our “‘ barging ”’ 
matches with respect to wages advances or 
reductions were continued until 1904, when my 
condition was accepted, that each side would 


far as the workmen were concerned. 


be responsible for half the expenses of the 
ascertainment and any other expenses, but each 
side would be responsible for the payment of 
their own delegates to the Board. As a conse- 
quence of the sliding scale agreement, it was 
mutually agreed that wages rates should be 
hke unto the laws of the Medes and Persians 
unless there was a change of method or an 
introduction of labour-saving appliances which 
increased output without any extra exertion so 
If the 
local officials could not come to an arrangement 
then the chief official of the union was called 
in. If no arrangement could be come to then, 
two neutral workmen and two neutral em- 
ployers were brought in for the purpose of 
deciding, and it is worthy of note that in the 
great majority of instances the matter never 
went further than these neutral committees. 
We have in a number of instances gone to such 
arbitration, but I cannot call to mind that either 
side have been quite satished with the award 
of a neutral, and in some instances their award 
has been so atrocious that it has been ignored 
and a mutual arrangement made. To-day I 
am more averse than ever to bringing in a 
neutral. It is so seldom they understand the 
technicalities inseparable from their task. 


A GREAT RECORD. 

We have now been meeting together for over 
forty years, and during that period of time 
there has been no general strike and no general 
lockout, nor has ıt ever been threatened by 
one side or the other. In fact, it has been 
understood to be one of our unwritten Jaws 
that no negotiations would take place by either 
side if the other tendered notices, and the 
policy of the union is and has been when men 
throw down tools from any cause that no union 
oficial will deal with their case until they have 
resumed work, and that no benefit of any kind 
will be given to men who break their own con- 
stitution or refuse to be amenable to executive 
committee authority and control. 

As has been stated, we have had no written 
rules, but there has been a high standard of 
honour on both sides which undoubtedly has 
been to the great advantage of all concerned 
Hence there ıs no trouble over payment bv 
results; as a matter of fact we are and have 
been in advance of the employers on this, as 
we desire all men who contribute to the unit of 


production to have an output interest. 
e 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRY. 


By F. W. Lawe, M.A., F.R.S.S. 
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t 
; This article summarises the lectures given by Mr. Lawe at the Week-end Conference of the 
i National Alliance held at St. Leonards, May J5th—I7th, 1925. 
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T importance of the achievements of 
appled science on the material and 

mechanical side of industry ıs obvious, 
but till very recently the application of the 
human sciences has Geen relatively neglected. 
Man, however, 1s the real motive force of in- 
dustry, and- surely deserves adequate scientific 
study. In the field of psychology and physi- 
ology the new science of industrial psychology 
stands for just this study of man in his work. 


Industrial psychology is a very young 
science. It first came into prominence in the 
latter part of the Great War, when the urgent 
need for increased industrial output led to the 
formation of the Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee, whose work was to investigate and 
advise upon working conditions and matters 
affecting the health, morale and output of the 
workers. 

The results of the investigations of this 
` committee were in many cases startling; it was 
found, for instance, that a substantial shorten- 
ing of the hours of work of women turning 
fuse bodies led to an actual increase in the net 
amount of output per week. A wide range of 
similar information on hours of work, fatigue, 
organisation and the lıke was made available 
in their reports. 


PSYCHOLOGY v. RESEARCH. 

The Industrial Fatigue Research Board (a 
Government body) carried on the work after 
the war. The- Board, though it suffered 
severely from the Geddes axe, has secured 
valuable results, working on the broad general 
problems of industry; but it was felt that a 
more particular application of the principles 
evolved was necessary, and to this end there 
was formed in 1921 the National Institute of 
Industrial Psvchology, a body entirely inde- 
pendent of Government help or control, and 
which was therefore able to offer its services to 
individual firms. i 

The original founders of the Institute in- 
cluded Mr. H. J. Welch, of Messrs. Harrisons 
& Crosfield, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, of 
Messrs. Rowntree & Co., Mr. Kenneth Lee, of 
Messrs. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Mr. S. W. 
Pascall & Son, and the present director, Dr. 
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C. S. Myers, C.B.E., ScD., F.R.S., who 
was psychologist to the British Expeditionary ' 
Force in France and Director of the Cambridge 
Psychological Laboratory. 


MOTION STUDY, TIME STUDY AND FATIGUE STUDY. 

Through the work of the Institute, Motron 
Study has been found to be a valuable help in 
simplifying and improving methods of work 
and in reducing fatigue. This study had 
originally started in America, where both 
Frederick W. Taylor and Major Gilbreth had 
been the pioneers. Unfortunately the Amer- 
cans regarded the Po of output from an 
engineering point of view, and one only needed 
to read their own descriptions of their methods 
and results to see that they come dangerously 
near to pure ‘‘ speeding-up. Motion study, 
however, backed by a sound knowledge of 
mental and, bodily science, has given excellent 
results in this country. For example, in the 
process of chocolate packing, new arrangements 
of the working bench, making a smooth 
thythmical action possible, together with en- 
couragement of the use of both hands simul- 
taneously in packing, resulted in an increase 
of output and wages of 35 per cent., while at 
the same time the workers spontaneously 
thanked the investigator because they went 
home much less tired at the end of the day. 
Motion study had also given a 16 per cent. 
increase of output in coal mining. 

In a great many cases machines and workin 
benches have been designed without due oad 
to the physical necessities of the operatives. 
This results in faulty working postures which 
cause both unnecessary fatigue and liability to 
accidents, as well as lessened output. -o 

Having discovered by motion study methods 
of better arrangement and easier handling of 
materials, much good has resulted from the 
adequate teaching of the improved methods to 
new workers. I consider that the provision of 
proper facilities for training is the right of 
the worker and the duty of industry. It is 
instructive to compare the care taken in train- 
ing for sports with the rather slapdash methods 
of training in industry. Industrial output 
could be enormously increased by proper 
teaching, 






strial Alliance — 


PURPOSE OF TIME STUDY. 

Time study is used for the co-ordination of 

the cycle of production. It often reveals weak 
points in the “lay-out,” “ routing,” or 
“ planning ’’ of work. It also reveals the 
points at which the work of the industrial 
psychologist can best be applied in removing 
<= sources of fatigue or unnecessary hindrances 
Soo to output. 
In one case the heavy loss sustained from 
breakages of china in teashops was reduced 
by 53 per cent. when careful time study showed 
that ‘‘ carelessness’? was a superficial explana- 
tion only, and the real causes were traced and 
removed. 

Industrial fatigue is measured by “ work 

y showing the rise and fall of the rate 
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curves 
-of output throughout the day and week, and 
giving information as to where rest pauses, 
ating accommodation, protective devices, 
\rrangements of faulty positions, periods of 
change of work, or other measures could be 
ae effectively introduced to combat it. 
~The study from a psy chological point of view 
| ol “ incentives io- work ° proves that many 
incentives other than that of cash are opera- 
tive. I think that where piece rates are paid 
they should be such as to be easily understood 
by the workers, properly and fairly adjusted, 
zand, once set, should on no account be cut. 
_ . Fhe psychology of advertising is also a wide 
and fascinating feld for the industrial 
psychologist. 


VOCATIONAL SELECTION AND GUIDANCE. 

a This study is directed to the elimination of 
F ¿Industrial “ mists.” Such persons, whose 
personality did not find its proper expression 










selves and others, and probably a more 
-frequent cause of industrial unrest than 1S 
“su uspected. 


-offers abundant proof that this fact is realised, 
= and in arranging this series the National Indus- 
trial Alliance and the Poly technic have kept 
in the forefront the necessity of making ihe 
course as practical as possible, and have secured 
-lecturers who are acknowledged authorities, 
“not only in the theory, but in the practical 
application of these theories in the ould of 
industry. 
~The classes are held on Wednesdays, from 
6. 30 to 7.45 p.m. at the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street. 

Full particulars and the syllabus of these 
ectures may be obtained from either the 
«General Secretary, National Industrial Alliance, 











in their work, are a source of danger to them- 
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To fit the square peg into the sq 
is necessary to study the aptitudes, i 
and temperament of the individual « 
side, and the qualities necessary for i 
types of work on the other. Valuable 
could then be given to those taking uj 
life’s work. | 

An interesting experiment is being. 
on a large scale in London in the ` 
Guidance of children leaving the e 
schools. The | co- e of the N 


eh f a give en, a aniportant z 
expected to accrue. 7 
Selection of staff by psychological ; 
important for the employer because he 
those who were naturally most ft 
work they were to undertake, and t 
in the works with their inevitable c 
ments were largely unnecessary. 
important for the employee m that] 
his drifting into an occupation 4 
was unsuited. This last is the 
great deal of unhappiness and ; 
psychologists believe to be gi 
Tests have been devised f 
occupations, such as weaving, 
machine operatives, sales assistant 
ous branches of engineering, shorthre 
and clerks, etc. They have not yet 
to work out an adequate test for 
directors, but doubtless this will arri 
In most cases the workers prefer i 
method, as it gives an impartial and u 
judgment, and is therefore fairer 
usual rather sketchy interview. | 
There can be little doubt that ir 
psychology has a great future beto 
I believe that it will be with a se 
that people will turn from the ba 
of opinion to march along the hy 
scientific experiment and ascertai nabh 























25, Queen Anne’s Gate, 5.W.1, or the 
of E ducation at the Polytechnic. 


# + # 


HE Week-end Conferences of 4 
season conclude with the one a 


at Or. oe on-Sea, Oc 
when the subject to be discussed is 
Phase in Industrial Relationships,” t 
ducted by Mr. E. W. Mundy, B. 
ticulars and terms will be ready 
by the Secretary. 

“These week-end gatherings 

more conspicuously success 
vears. The subject dealt with 
ference is summarised in an 
current issue. 


























The Borough Polytechnic. 


Men’s Work. 


This record of the training of youths clearly demonstrates 
that in the opinion of the Governing Board, a “C3” 
method of training is of no use to industry. 


ie our previous article upon the work of the 
Borough Polytechnic last month, we wrote 

from a general point of view, but it has 
been suggested that many of our readers 
would like to have a more detailed account of 
the men’s and women’s work respectively. 
We propose, therefore, to deal this month with 
the Boys’ School, and next month with the 
two Girls’ Schools, 1.e., Trade and Homecraft. 
It is, of course, quite impossible to describe 
all the trades taught in the Schools—their 
name is legion—and, indeed, if we attempted 
to do so this article would savour of a syllabus, 
which, in passing, can be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

Group-courses are the strong point of the 


instruction at the Polytechnic, thus insuring 


that a student who is going in for any given 
trade is enabled to attend the ancillary 
educational and technical subjects necessary 
for turning him out an efficient workman; for 
instance, an engineering student requires a 
sound knowledge of mathematics, and so 
carefully graduated courses are arranged to 
suit his needs. It 1s impressed on students 
that though there is no objection to a lad 
taking single subjects to meet an immediate 
need, vet ıt 1s much better for him to lay a 
broad foundation from the first, in order that 
he mav make continued progress along sound 
lines. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND BUILDINGS TRADES. 
[his department provides instruction in 
those branches of Science and Technology 





ELECTRICAL 


`~ 


TRAINING 


DEPART MENT. 










which are necessary to the student of Engi- 
neering, Building, Metal Working, and allied 
trades. Arrangements have recently been 
made whereby certificates of success in the 
third and fifth year of the evening courses in 
Motive Power and Structural Engineering will 
be issued and recognised by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Board of Educa- 
tion on the result of the Borough Polytechnic 
examinations. These National Certificates 
will be. recognised and accepted by employers 
all over the country, and thus will have more 
than a local reputation, as they are issued only 
in connection with Institutes approved for the 
purpose. We saw some beautifully turned-out 
work as we went through the shops, both 
elementary and advanced, and what impressed 
us equally was the fact that the mstructor 
could tell us, without reference to books, how 
and where the makers of these various models 
= had been placed, and in almost every case 
-that they had remained in that situation ever 
since leaving his hands. 

© There is a three-years’ course in Foundry 
“Work, the principles of the trade being treated 
‘simply at first, including lectures upon tools 
and appliances used, and the methods of 
moulding and casting, the effects of heat 
upon metals, and the principles upon which 
patterns should be made to be successfully 
moulded. In the second year more advanced 
= -lectures on simple metallurgy are given, 
< including information upon non-ferrous metals, 
particularly with regard to melting-points, 
the order of mixings and the practical side of 
the simple chemistry of the subject. In 
addition to this, the boys are instructed in 
_. Drawing, Mathematics, etc., as well as in 
practical work in the shops. The third year 
o instruction includes the Chemistry of Metals, 
: Foundry Equipment and Costs, and applied 
Mathematics. | 

In the Building Trade there is also a three- 
years’ course, which students are recom- 
mended to follow, as they have been carefully 
arranged for apprentices and workmen 
engaged in various branches of the trade, 
_. and who are willing to give up two or three 
~ evenings a week in order to achieve efhciency 
in as short a time as possible. Young 
workmen are specially reminded that it is of 
great importance that they should have a 
sound knowledge of Technical Arithmetic, 
Practical Geometry, and Technical Drawing, 
if they wish to make marked progress in the 
advanced work of their trade. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND PHYSICS. 

The accommodation in this department 
consists of a Lecture Theatre, which is fully 
~~ equipped for demonstrating purposes, two 

























































large laboratories, one for elem 
other for advanced werk, a sm 
and a dynamo room, fitted up % 
necessary machines. Through the c 
the Chief Engineer of the G.P.O, the 
types of telephone apparatus have 
added to the Department to meet the re 
ments of the Post Office Technical | 
new classes have been arranged in : 
Telephony extending over two yea 
third-year lectures for advanced 
there are also courses in Wireless 1 
and Telephony. 
The courses in general Electrical I 
ing extend over five years, begin 
elementary principles and worl 
Generation, Transmission and Di 
Energy, Electrical Design and Trac 
student is allowed to attend a ia 
workshop unless he attends rege 
corresponding Lecture Course. i 
A good record of the work of earl 
is kept, and when necessary a- 
supplied to a student to show to. 
guardians or employers the progre 
made. In addition to both the e 
courses, there 1s, of course, a 
course of Chemistry extending over | 
but space does not allow of detail! 




























































BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY. 
The National School of Bakery 
fectionery at the Borough I 
controlled by the Governors of 
in conjunction with the National 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners ; 
There are two bakeries, fully eqt 
the most modern machinery and i 
and there are class-rooms, a laborat 
room, and, last but not least we 
ornamenting room where we stood © 
watching curls of icing-sugay 
becoming flowers and birds, ar 
show-cases rendered us spell- 
complete sugar models of omr 
trains, and miniature houses! Be 
The Worshipful Company of B 
the Freedom of their Company t 
students who secure the highest p 
first-class final division in bread- 
confectionery, subject to the recomm 
‘of the Governing Committee. 
The classes are so arranged thet 
receive a complete course of mis 
the theory and practice of the ti 
students are obliged to take | 
courses, which are fitted for 
well as for the advanced 
everyone is under the directa 
supervision of the head-teachers. 
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=æ the school is not only to instil principles and 
th®™ries into the students’ minds, but to turn 
them out first-class practical workmen. 

THE GENERAL IMPRESSION. 

In conclusion, what we wish to emphasise 
is not so much the number of trades taught 
in the school’, but the thoroughness in which 
the instruction is given, the amount of thought 


spent in assembling the group-courses, and, 
as we mentioned previously, the general tone 
of the school. This was what struck us 
forcibly as we went through shop and class- 
room-——all the more, perhaps, because of the 
changes wrought upon the younger generation 
by modern conditions 


the whole atmosphere 
was one of friendliness and contentment ! 





Birmingham Municipal School 


Commerce. 


N interesting commercial 


experiment in 
education will be tried at the Birmingham 
aT hool of 


In connection with the Spanish classe: 


Municipal Commerce next 


session. 
in the department of Modern Foreign Languages, 
a course of ten lectures on The Trade of South 


America” will be delivered by well-known Bir- 


mingham and London experts. The course will 


include lectures on the geography, peoples and 


languages of South America, its ports and shipping, 


its banking systems, and one or two detailed 


studies of the principal countries. Among others 
taking part in the series are the Consuls for Peru 
and Costa Rica, the Manager of the Bank 
of South America, and the University Readers in 


ritish 


Geography and Spanish. 


It is intended to follow up this course with 


similar courses on other parts of the world. 


Odds and Ends of Insurance. 


“The speculative kind of underwriter on Lloyds, was 
the man who was discovered by those who 
had unusual risks to cover.” 


By ARTHUR WARD BASSET. 


OU can insure any risk at “Lloyds,” 
from damage by thunderbolt to the birth 
of twins. 

Lloyds does not take these or any risks 
as a united corporation, the insurances are 
the liabilities of those members of Lloyds who 
personally accept them and who receive their 
share of the premium. 


FREAK INSURANCE. 

It 1s rather remarkable that a group of 
men such as Lloyds’ underwriters, who must 
be regarded as one of the most substantial 
coteries of level-headed men in any centre of 
commerce, should contain members who make 
a speciality of accepting unusual and often 
curious risks. 

Probably the very elasticity of the method 
accounts for this to a large extent. Ordinary 
insurance offices will take exceptional policies, 
but in these cases the averages have to be 
worked out by officials, and probably the 
quotations endorsed by the board of directors, 
so that the delay may make business difficult. 

The essential idea of Lloyds, 1s swiftness. 
A vessel about to leave Southampton docks 
for Nova Scotia, cannot wait for an actuary’s 
arithmetic, or a directors’ meeting. Here 
are men ready to umte with others of their 
fellowship, to underwrite hundreds of 
thousands of pounds at bnef notice, each one 
settling by a swift volition of thought whether 
the rate of premium covers the risk and what 
risk he shall personally take. 


THE SPORTING ELEMENT. 

It is hardly to be wondered that to some 
of these men the sporting element in a risk 
must have a strong attraction, and it ıs under- 
standable that where common perils involving 
large sums are constantly faced, remote 
possibilities for often quite trivial amounts at 
fairly high percentages of proht can be taken 
as part of the lighter side of business. 


(Second Article.) 


‘Lloyds’ underwriters may, broadly speaking, 
be divided into two classes: those who are 
satished with small premiums, and will not 
touch any case where the risks exceed the 
ordinary chances of commerce; and those who 
only begin to be interested when the element 
of exceptional chances of profit or loss enter 
into the transaction. 


WHEN THE CAUTIOUS MAN MAKES FOR COVER 

When a ship 1s.overdue, or intimation comes 
that she has had a rough time the cautious 
underwriter clears out at the best terms he 
can make. He will have to put down more 
money than he has received, but he 1s glad 
to do this in order to get rid of a lability. 

The man who receives his money in return 
for taking over the risk is of a more daring 
nature, though he, in turn, may find it wise to 
cut his loss and arrange with an even more 
venturesome broker than himself. 

In this way a vessel about which there 1s 
increasing anxiety may be passed on several 
times at gradually rising rates. 

The speculative kind of underwriter ou 
Lloyds was the man who was discovered by 
those who had unusual risks to cover. 


UNUSUAL FIRE RISKS 

Probably the chief of these were the men 
who had very hazardous fire risks to cover. 

All fire imsurance companies vary their 
rates according to the greatness of the nsk 
The ordinary 1s. 6d. or 2s. per hundred 
pounds charged on private house property 
begins to increase the moment the business 
proposal is put forward. Tenants of shops 
and warehouses where there is costly stock in 
a small space, and much straw or inflam- 
mable material about find their rates soaring 
up into several shillings per hundred pounds. 

Where there are factories using heat, and 
especially steam-created power, these rates 
may be around about 20s. per cent., or more. 
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There is a point, however, beyond which 
the insurance offices do not like to fix a rate. 
There may be special reasons of, to put ıt 
bluntly, a personal nature connected with the 
would-be insurer that makes it undesirable. 

If ome tanff office declines a risk, all will 
decline, for they notify each other in such 
cases; and probably the non-tanff offices 
faced with difficulties of re-insurance will 
follow suit. 


WHEN THE ORDINARY OFFICES REFUSE TO INSURE 

The man m such a predicament as this goes 
to Lloyds. Here the various considerations 
that combine to make the proposal “‘ un- 
suitable ’’ for the ordinary oie become 
largely matters of money valuation. 

Lloyds can be bolder than a competing fire 
office, which, for its reputation’s sake, does 
not lke the unpleasant task of disputing a 
claim. Lloyds are equally proud of their 
reputation, but there 1s strength and vigour 
in their movements when they do act that 
wrongdoers regaid with awe. They have no 


need tc fear the improper action of a man _ 


whom all the fire offices have declined. 

It must not be supposed that there 1s always 
a suggestion against the integrity of a would- 
be msurer when the tariff offices will not 
accept his proposal. Some trades are in 
themseives perilous, while certain buildings 
are generally admitted to be fore-doomed to 
destruction by fire some time or other. 


THE PREMIUM RATE MAY BE HIGH. 
Lloyds will quote a rate, and the ‘rate may 
be high—but the premises must be protected. 
Here ıs an interesting form of insurance 
that can be carried through at Lloyds. 

There is to be a royal procession, and a 
special balcony has been built, the seats on 
which have seen sold at sums averaging 44 
or 45 apiece. Each seat has been sold with 
a money-back guarantee, ‘‘ no procession, no 
pay.” 

This risk is brought to Lloyds, a rate is 
fixed, the premium paid, and the builder of 
the balcony is guaranteed against loss if he 
can sell enough seats. 

Again— 

Theze are rumours of an approaching royal 
wedding that may take place very swiftly. 
A manufacturer of flags and bunting is low 
in stock, but dare not be unable to meet a 
large demand. 

If ke manufactures a good stock he may 
find his capital strained, should there be no 
wedding. 

At Lloyds the rumour may be valued at a 
percentage that would pay him to insure. 

An interesting branch of insurance is that 


© no sons. 


which 1s described as hfe against hfe. So 
of these cases are so complex and involve 
many issues that they are almost bet 
subjects for Lloyds than for the ordini 
office. 

A pure case of life against life is that 
which if A dies before B, certain prope 
goes to B and afterwards to B’s heirs, | 
should A be the survivor of the two, then ' 
property is diverted to another channel. 

B’s heirs (or, 1t may be, creditors) have 
interest that can have a present-time val 
What that value is depends upon the c 
ditions under which the property will pa 

Let us take a case: 

The nephew and heir of a man who 
himself the heir (should he survive him) 
another man desires to raise money from 
moneylender. This lender is anxious to 
business, but wants tangible security. 


. possible legacy is no security, but a pol 


with Lloyds, or a great insurance office, 

A more complex case is one in which t 
or three insurance offices, as well as Lloy 
were asked to quote a rate. Here we 
involved other issues than hfe against li 

Mr. Wilkins (the names are fictitious) is t 
heir of the title and entailed estates of Le 
Porth of Perren, who has two daughters a 
Lord Porth 1s sixty-six, and | 
some years has not been in good healt 
Lady Porth. his wife, ıs forty-seven, and 
not only m excellent health, but comes 
notably vigorous and long-lived stock. T 
two daughters are twenty-one and ninete 
years of age. 

The case is briefly that should Lord Por 
have a son and heir, Mr. Wilkins will lo 
the estates and title. 

Here are the possibilities: that Lady Por 
at forty-seven years of age shall have a so 
or that she shall die before her husband a) 
that he shall not only marry again but the 
shall be a son born to him. 

Mortality tables deal with three points 
this problem: the three lives, and there is 
mathematical solution of the life against h 
part of it that any actuary could find in 
few minutes. But the other points are n 
covered by tables of statistics at all in- ai 
way that is very helpful 

Such a proposal as this is probably bett 
understood at Lloyds than it would be in : 
ordinary life office. Here 1s a case where 
board of directors, however well advised | 
their actuary, might argue for a long tim 
but. where an underwnter having the expe 
tation in the precise parts of the calculatx 
before him could fix the speculative part | 
the problem offhand. 

(continued on page 317) 
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The Calculation of Stock Turnover. 


By RusseL_t B. HOBSON. 


N the last issue, it will be remembered, I 
dealt with the distribution of stock to its 
best advantage, the storage of stock, and 

outlined a method for accounting for the move- 
ment of the stock from the time it is purchased 
to the moment it is sold. In doing so I only 
touched upon the problem of stock turnover, 
its calculation and its control, but in dealing 
fully with the matter it is essential to start 
from the more elementary aspect, and so pro- 
ceed to the less obvious and more complicated. 
This month I propose to go a step further into 
the matter, and to deal with the question of 
the calculation of turnover, which is, of course, 
of vital importance to every trader. 

The retail apprentice cannot but be aware that 
such a thing as “‘ stock turnover ” exists, but 
unless he has the matter clearly explained to 
him, he is very hable to be misled, for the 
term is by no means so self-explanatory as it 
may seem. In the course of my investigations 
as a business journalist I have frequently been 
asked by young men just entering trade to 
explain to them the intricacies of stock turn- 
over, and in few cases have I found that the 
-manager of the shop or department has taken 
the trouble to educate the apprentices on the 
theory of stock movement, the result being that 
many of these lads have formulated peculiar 
and sometimes amusing ideas. Surely, if a 
boy is to be trained to be an efficient assistant, 
-he should be taught the theory as well as the 
practice? ; 
PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF TURNOVER. 

Before going more fully into the question of 
turnover calculation, therefore, we will reduce 
the subject of turnover to its primary principles, 
and we will do so by studying a wholly 
imaginary business. l 

On the first of January this business opened 


its doors with a selling stock valued at £3,000, . 


and on the first of April this stock was com- 
pletely sold out. In other words, the stock 
had turned over. That, I think, ıs clear. If 
business was done on this footing, buying stock 
to a certain value and not restocking until this 
has been sold, the calculation of turnover would 
be a simple matter; but since stock 1s being 
bought every day, it is necessary to have some 


means of calculating the rate at which the 
stock turns over. However, let us continue 
with our example. 

The gross profit from this £3,000 stock equals 
25 per cent., and therefore, if the stock turns 
over twice a year, a gross profit of £1,500 ıs 
realised. But if the same stock is turned eight 
times a year, then the gross profit will be 
£6,000 on the capital outlay, and certainly 
with a reduction of the overhead charges, 
while each turning of the stock pays for itself 
in telling the public what ıs for sale. I think 


this well illustrates the relation of turnover te: 


profit. 
Turnover must not be confused with what 


is called ‘‘ monthly turnover,” for the two- 


have very different meanings. ‘‘ Monthly turn- 
over ” is the term applied to the amount of the 
monthly sales, and may represent only a small 
part of the actual turnover. It 1s used for 
arriving at the monthly purchasing figure, and 
is calculated as follows, using the 
example as before, and assuming that the stock 
turns over four times a year. ‘The value of 
the turnover ‘for January, February and March 
was 43,000, 25 per cent. of which represented 
gross profit, and therefore the value of the 
“ monthly turnover °? was 41,000—one-third 
of the value of the actval turnover. 


TURNOVER AND OVERHEADS 


An important point in regard to turnover 1s- 


its relation to the overhead costs, for the 
greater the number of times a stock turns over 
the greater 1s the net profit. 
the fact that overhead costs are constant 
throughout the year, remaining the same, 
whether the stock turns once or a dozen times; 
consequently, the greater the number of times 
the stock turns over, the greater 1s the quantity 
of goods over which the overheads may be 
distributed. 

The value of many turnovers in creating a 
larger net profit is illustrated by the following 
tabulation, which shows as nearly the percen- 
tage of expense on one turnover and on four. 


same- 


This 1s due to: 


aon 
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m- —[t-will be seen from this table that ıt costs 


approximately 32.3 per cent. to sell goods which 
turn over but once a year, and 10.5 per cent. 
to sell goods turning four times. These figures 
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and certainly not to average stock. Conse- 
quently, if that stock figure is applied to the 
annual turnover, the result will almost cer- 
tainly be quite incorrect. 























TABLE I. 
> One Turnover Four Turnovers 
ITEM Percentage Percentage 

Rent ... x wr aa 60 1.5 
Interest ee Sei F 6.0 15 
Depreciation 2.2 99 
Insurance and Taxes 24 6 
Salaries ee re 9.1 3.0 
Vanous Labour Expenses 12 3 
Advertising T 2.6 1.0 
Delivery ei 6 6 
Heat and Light 1.0 25 
Miscellaneous ... 1,2 1.2 

TOTALS 32.3 10,5 


are aS exact as possible (being the averaged 


overheads of six retail trades, including iron- . 


mongery), and constitute a direct dental to the 
man who declares that ‘‘ stunt lines’ and 
alleged ‘‘ bankrupt stock,” which turn {but 
once, or at the most twice, are the more paying. 


“TURNOVER CALCULATION METHODS. 

Having studied for a moment the prime 
essential of turnover, we next come to the 
somewhat more intricate problem of the calcu- 
lation of turnover. That this calculation 1s 
necessary for many reasons is obvious, and I 
need only point out that knowledge of the rate 
of turnover is required when estimating the 
retail prices of the goods to be sold. 

In most cases ıt 1s usual to take the amount 
of stock shown at stocktaking as the average, 
and to base turnover calculations on this figure. 
This 1s, of course, the easiest way of arriving 
at the amount of stock carried, but, at the 
same time, it has one very great drawback. 
Although stock should be regulated so far as 
possible, it 1s sometimes impossible to maintain 
it at the correct figure. Every trade, even 
ironmongery, has its good and bad sellin 
months, and consequently the amount of sto 
is bound to fluctuate during these periods. 
Thus, if a man takes stock at a high period and 
relates the result to his annual turnover, he 
-will get a totally different figure than that 
-which he would obtain if he took stock at a 
low period. 

Again, going for a moment outside the 
realms of i1ronmongery, take a business dealing 
in seasonal goods, drapery, for instance. Stock- 
taking in this class of goods ıs carried out at 
the conclusion of a clearance sale, and quite 
naturally the stock at that time bears no resem- 
blance to the stock during any other period, 


~ 





It ıs necessary, therefore, to use some other 
method of calculating average stock, if an 
infallible figure is required, and I think the 
following method will be found to provide a 
true answer, In this method the turnover is 
calculated at the end of the business year. 
This is done by adding together the stock totals 
for each month of the year, and then dividing 
by twelve, so as to get the average stock 
held throughout the year. This figure is then 
divided into the sales totals for the year to get 
the number of ‘times the stock has turned. 
Provided that the monthly turnover figures and 
the annual sales total are correct, the answer 


is bound to be true. ; 


- Let us use again the example of our imagin- 
ary shop. The monthly stock totals show that 
during the year the average stock held has 
been 43,000. The sales for the year have 
amounted to £12,000, and therefore a simple 
division shows that the stock has turned over 
four times. 

A method rather similar to this, and which 
also gives a true answer, is to balance sales 
at cost against purchases, adding the stock in 
hand at the end of the financial year. 

Both these methods are fairly simple to work, 
and, as I have said before, they provide true 
answers. They should, therefore, prove quite 
suitable for any average-sized business, and 
especially for the one-department shop. 


A CARD INDEX SYSTEM. 

For the larger business, however, and par- 
ticularly for the store having two or more 
departments, ıt may be considered advisable 
to have some method whereby the general man- 
ager can see more clearly just how the various 
lines are selling, how the stock is turning, and 
so on. For this purpose I recommend the card 
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index system, which is made clear by the three 
cards illustrated on this page. 

The ‘‘ buyer’s department”? control card 
(Fig. 1) 1s for keeping stock of merchandise 
entering the business month by month. It 
shows the nature and quantity of the merchan- 
dise bought, from whom purchased, the cost 
price identification mark, and the quantity ın 
stock during the month. 

The sales record card (Fig. 2) shows exactly 
what stock-was-sold-during the month and also 
the retail price. 

A comparison of these two cards at the end 
of the month, or at the end of any week, shows 
just how much merchandise there ıs in stock, 
how much has been in stock, and how much 
there has been bought. Thus the manager 1s 
able to keep absolutely up to date so far as 
knowledge of his business is concerned. 

The most important of these cards, however, 
‘is the turnover and profit card (Fig. 3). This 
shows at a glance how the stock is turning, 
indicates indisputably the quick and slow sell- 
ing, and the most profitable lines. A simple 
arithmetical calculation shows what profit is 
being made. 

Although at first sight this appears rather a 
complicated method, it is not really so. Once 
It 18 put into working order, the details of the 
cards are filled up without trouble or appre- 
clable waste of time, and the results obtained 
will certainly pay for the inital efforts. The 
cards can supersede or be run in conjunction 
with the ones described last month, but as a 
rule they are used for the purpose of condens- 
‘ing the details supplied on the latter and for 
keeping details of the purchases and sales of 
one department separate from those of the 
other departments. 

Next month I propose dealing with the very 
important subject of the Sa ee of stock 
purchases. 


Fig 2 
BuYERS' DEPARTMENT CARD 
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Odds and Ends of Insurance, 
(Continued from page 314) 


There would be three lives involved in a 
case of this kind, for the property being 
entailed would only be income earning to him 
dunng the time Mr. Wilkins held it. Hence 
his own age would be a factor. 

It is an interesting study to think out cases 
not at present covered by a general policy, 
but so general that everyone should be pro- 
tected, 

The writer has had one of these suggested 
to him while framing this article. Are there 
more of g similar kind? 


Here 1s the case: 

Any citizen is liable to be charged with a 
crime he did not commit. The cost of defence 
must be borne by himself and cases have been 
known where men have been ruined by this 
charge although their innocence has been 
established. In some cases a grant has beer 
allowed them, but the usual consolation 1s 
that we must take this risk as one of the 

- perils of citizenship. 

It is a small risk—but a real one. A 
very tnfling premium should cover a person 
for his whole lifetime. Are there other perils 
that could be ‘‘ lumped in ” to make a general 
life-long blanket policy worth while? 

@ 


The Management of Men. 


By CUNLIFFE L. BOLLING. 
Author of “Commercial Management,” “Sales Management,” Etc. 


(in previous articles Mr. Bolling has dealt with the employment of manual workers. 
(He now turns his attention to clerical workers and shows that intelligent office manage- 
ment is an important factor often found wanting in the conduct of a business. 


Third Article. 


J~ turning from the employment of manual 
workers ‘to that of clerical workers, I am 

‘changing from a much-discussed subject 
to one that has never claimed very much 
attention. ‘ 

Because of his closer relationship to the 
management, the clerk is usually overlooked 
when labour questions are being decided. In 
the majority of cases the managers take the 
views of the clerical workers for granted and 
‘give them whatever treatment they consider 
‘best, so that the clerical workers have little 
chance to make suggestions or bargains with 
regard to their treatment as a body. 

Indeed, with a few exceptions, the clerks 
employed by a business house cannot be con- 
sidered ‘as a “body,” because they have no 
spokesmen or ‘trade unions. 


‘THE OFFICE MANAGER. 

In a well-organised office, where the 
‘manager responsible for the conditions of 
„employment 15 a capable leader of men, there 


-is no need for a staff spokesman or a clerks’ 


Unon. 

Unfortunately, capable office managers are 
the exception rather than the rule, and the 
fact that the clerical workers have no 
collective voice or power often allows 
ineficient management to pass unnoticed. 

The term ‘‘ office manager” is an Ameri- 
canism little used in this country as a title, 
and this is a clue to the source of our trouble. 
Most of our offices have no ‘‘ manager.’’ The 
authority and responsibility are divided 
amongst a number of officials holding distinc- 
tive titles (such as ‘‘ Secretary,” “ Registrar,” 
“ Chief Accountant,” ‘ Buyer,” or 
‘“‘Cashier’’?). These officials are either 
considered as equal in rank or the question 
of their-relative importance is left for them 
to fight out between themselves. 

en these conditions prevail in an office, 
every man makes a position for himself, and 
the importance of that position depends upon 
the prowess and assertive powers of the 
individual. 


This explains the fact that in some offices 
the Chief Accountant is the most powerful 
officer, whilst in similar offices the Chief 
Accountant 1s subservient to the Buyer or the 
Secretary. 

It also accounts for the jealousy and under- 
hand quarrelling that pervade so many offices. 


OFFICE ORGANISATION. 

If an office organisation is to be worthy of 
the name, it must have a chief, and the 
authority and responsibility of each depart- 
mental manager or official must be clearly 
defined. 

The post of ofhce manager is one of great 
importance, worthy of the attention of a 
partner in a firm or director of a company. 

The office organisation should be distinct 
from the sales and works organisations, and 
for this reason the ofice manager should not 
have any duty or responsibility in connection 
with the selling or producing sides of the 
business. 

The responsibilities, authority and relative 
importance of the various officials must be 
fixed by the office manager in accordance with 
the duties they are called upon to perform, 
and he should not tolerate any battle for 
power between officials. 

It is obvious that the relative importance of 
officials will vary greatly as between different 
trading concerns. 

When a public company with a large 
number of shareholders is carrying on a 
simple business, the Secretary dealing with 
the shareholders is one of the most important 
officials, but in the case of a private company 
the Secretary may be a person of no 
importance. 

In the absence of proper organisation, there 
is grave danger that pugnacious officials with 
comparatively unimportant duties will usurp 
the authority of the less assertive officials, 
whose duties leave them no time for carrying 
out schemes for their own advancement. 
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Anyone who has had experience of large 
commercial or government offices will call to 
mind officials who spend a large proportion of 
their time in feathering their own nests by 
plotting and planning for the possession of 
greater powers. 


‘THE PROGRAMME OF WORK. 

The manager who 1s organising or reorgan- 
jsing an office should begin by drawing up 
a programme of work showing exactly what 
tasks his organisation will perform. In 
preparing this programme he will have to 
determine the systems that will be employed, 
the records that will be kept, and the extent 
to which the office will be dependent upon 
outside agencies. 

His aim should be to create a powerful and 
self-contained organisation, and with. this end 
in view he must see that the systems and 
records are the simplest possible, and that 
the minimum amount of work is placed outside 
‘the office. 

Many ofhces are burdened with systems 
and records that are wasteful and clumsy, 
either because they go the longest way round 
to obtain the results desired, or because they 
are unsuited to the business and fail to give 
the results desired. 

There is too much perfunctory and blind- 
fold signing and counter-signing of documents, 
too much copying of meaningless forms and 
‘schedules, too much posting of unimportant 
items from one book to another, too much 
‘squabbling with customers and suppliers over 
trifling queries, and too much time wasted by 
clerks waiting upon one another. 


‘OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE. 

Qn the other hand, duties of major 
importance are often sent outside the office 
to agents who may or may not be able to deal 
with them properly. 

Accountancy work is given to auditors at 
the risk of making the inside accountants 
irresponsible, unintelligent and ill-informed. 

Publicity work is sent to advertising agents 
at the risk of alienating the publicity cam- 
paign from the sales campaign. 

Circularisation work is sent to outside 
contractors at the risk of making the distri- 
bution of sales literature disjointed and 
irregular. 

Credit applications and overdue accounts 
are referred to enquiry and collection agents 
at the risk of relieving the sales ledger clerks 
of moral responsibility for their accounts and 
for the avoidance of bad debts. 

Furthermore, clerical work is often foisted 


upon the sales and works departments, with 
the result that selling and productive workers 
are hindered with unaccustomed tasks. 

It is a surprising thing that so many offices 
are able to muddle through their work, 
blaming for their mistakes the sales and works 
departments and outside agencies that are 
unfortunate enough to come into contact with 
them. 

- When there is no proper office organisation 
the failings of the office often spoil the good 
work of the sales force or workshop, or bring 
discredit to the outside agencies employed, 
and the office goes muddling on, ignorant of 
its own shortcomings and unsuspected, by the 
directors or proprietors of being the source 
of the trouble. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

The principles governing the employment 
of the rank and file of clerical workers are 
very much the same as those for manual 
workers, which have been outlined in the 
preceding articles. 

The recruits must be selected with care and 
trained to work intelligently and efficiently. 

The working conditions must be congenial 
and the premises must be suitably arranged 
and equipped. l 

Every employee must receive a fair hving 
wage and be encouraged to work his way to 
a better position. 

The work must be closely supervised and 
kept up to the required standard by the 
recognition of good workers and the elimina- 
tion of indifferent workers. 

The employment of clerical workers calls 
for an even more discriminatıng policy than 
that of manual workers, because out of the 
vast army of clerks only a small proportion 
possess the skill and initiative that the pro- 
gressive office manager seeks in his assistants. 

The elementary and continuation schools of 
this country are manufacturing a nation of 
clerks. Every girl appears to be destined for 
a shorthand typist and every boy for an 
accountant. 

The offices of to-day include hordes of girls 


‘ who should be in domestic service, where they 


would be better off, and hordes of boys who 
should be in productive work, where they 
would have a better chance of making a career 
for themselves. 

There are also pin-money girls and married 
women who go into offices from a spirit of 
adventure and are “ amateurs’’ in the worst 
sense of the word. 

None of these workers are of any use to the 
discriminating office manager, because his 


a 


assistants must have a good education and be 
whole-hearted in their desire to earn their 
hving in an office. 


RECRUITING OF CLERKS. 

An advertisement announcing a vacancy 
will bring shoals of applications, but the 
majority of these letters usually betray the 
hopeless unsuitability of the writers. When 
the most promising applicants are granted 
- interviews further disappointments are forth- 
coming, for it 1s usually found that many of 
the applicants have no quahhcations whatever 
for the positions they seek. 

Although there 1s a great surplus of clerical 
workers m this country, and many budding 
accountants and shorthand typists cannot find 
situations that will give them a start in 
commercial life, there is a serious shortage 
of skilled and experienced clerical workers of 
all kinds. 

It follows from this that economy ın the 
payment of clerks is not to be thought of by 
the manager who requires skilled assistants. 


CHEAP LABOUR 13 EXPENSIVE. 


Some of the larger concerns are tempted by 
the low salary rates asked by beginners and 
seml-amateurs and fill their offices with such 
workers, but these concerns pay dearly for 
their folly. 

In many cases the offices are nothing better 
than schoolrooms and the supervisors em- 
ployed to look after the jumiors could do the 
work of the whole office themselves if relieved 
of their troublesome pupus. 

When a good worker is produced by these 
schoolraom offices he or she soon tires of the 
working conditions and inefficient colleagues, 
and sets out to find employment elsewhere. 

With labour conditions as they are it does 
not pay the manager of a small office to 
recruit his clerks fresh from school. If he 
has set himself out to collect a staff of first- 
class workers and has established congemal 
working conditions and a fair and progressive 
scale cf remuneration, he can recruit his 
juniors from the offices of less discriminating 
managers. 

It 1s difficult to tell whether a boy or girl 
fresh from school can be made into an efficient 
clerk, but when they have been “ broken in ” 
by a few months’ experience in an office one 
can find out in a few minutes’ conversation 
just what their present and prospective ability 
is and—important matter—-what their attı- 
tude of mind is towards their work. 

In some cases the office manager may have 
to recruit senior workers by enticing fully- 
trained clerks from other offices, for example, 
when he is maugurating some new system or 
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undertaking some new task that calls for the 
services of experts. ` 

Apart from these cases he should endeavour 
to fill all vacancies by the promotion of 
existing members of the staff, so that his 
senior clerks are trained in his own organisa- 
tion and there will be no “dead end” jobs 
in his office. 


INTEREST PREVENTS BRAIN FAG. 


Brain work is fatiguing and often tedious, 
and af a clerk really-puts-his-back into the 
execution of a monotonous task, he will be 
far more exhausted at the end of the day than 
the labourer who works with his hands. 

Mental exhaustion results in errors and 
slovenly work and it ıs, therefore, to the 
managers advantage to make the work of 
his assistants as vaned and interesting as 
possible. : 

In every office there are a certain number 
of interesting tasks and a certain number of 
uninteresting tasks, and the individual clerks 
should have their fair share of each. 

A clerk’s work will become much more 
interesting if he is given a broader view of the 
tasks upon which he 1s engaged. He will then 
understand the part he plays in the conduct 
of the business and know the comparative 
importance of each task. 

here is a great deal of difference in the 
work of the youth who is drawing cheques 
and the one who is helping to pay the firm’s 
accounts, or of the girl who is typing letters 
and the one who ıs helping to sell the firm’s 
goods through the post. 

The clerks should be encouraged to acquire 
a superficial knowledge of the technical side 
of the business and the operations of the 
factory and sales force. This will all help 
them to do their work in an intelligent manner. 


POSITION OF OFFICE GIRLS. 

The coming of the girl shorthand typist has 
caused office managers of the old school a 
great deal of muisgiving, probably because 
they fail to realise the fact that the girls have 
taken a permanent and important place in 
commerce. 

These managers seem to think that girls 
are incapable of any more responsible work 
than shorthand typing and this idea prompts 
them to herd the girls together in a typing 
“pool”? or ‘‘ stenographers’ department,” 
and so deprive them of any chance to 
specialise in the work of one section of the 
business or to earn promotion. 

If a manager is to get the best service from 
his girls he must spread them through the 
departments of his ofħce and give them the 
same opportunities as he gives to the youths. 









2 HAROLD J. 


HE harnessing of the Falls of Clyde, on 
the river of that name in Scotland, for 
power purposes, coupled with similar 

. undertakings in other parts of Britain, calls 
-attention to the work of the engineer in tapping 

our waterf alls and streams for electrical energy. 

The fact is, we cannot possibly hope to hold 

our own as a great manufacturing nation unless 

oit something can be done in the way of finding 

cheap and efficient power. For upwards of a 

> eentury we have relied on coal as an agent for 
= the production of cheap heat and power. 

i Coal-derived steam power has driven our 
trains, our ships, and much of our workshop 
: „machinery; the same kind of steam has gener- 
ated electricity to drive our more modern fac- 
tory appliances, our trams and many of our 
trains. Used in other forms, coal has supplied 
= gas for illuminating our streets and lighting 
and heating our homes; and even the sup- 
lanter of coal gas—electric light—is but 
-another way of utilising coal. 









THE RESULT OF DEAR COAL. 


Up to now coal has been cheap—cheap, that 
is, in comparison with other power-generating 
agents. Now, however, coal prices have 
< advanced to such a degree that the manufac- 
. turer to-day finds it impossible to compete both 
in the home market as well as abroad, because 
-= of the lack of cheap power. As a result, he is 
© turning his attention to other power-generating 

agents, and the cheapest of them all 1s water. 
For years, however, it was the belief of many 
that it was only the large waterfalls like 
fagara | that oe be ey harnessed. 
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White Coal. 


Can Harness Our Waterfalls 


‘With our coal getting costlier to extract, coupled with the recurri 
industry, the manufacturer is turning his attention to the poss ib 
- power as a substitute. In our waterfalls, streams, mountain lak: 
we have an unlimited source of cheap power. How these can be 

to produce electrical energy, as is now being done in the case. 
Falls of Clyde, is forcibly portrayed in the following article. 
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THE WATER-POWER RESOURCES COMMISS 
The knowledge that it is possible - 
harness profitably our miniature 3 
streams, and lakes, led the Governm 
a Water-Power Resources Comm 
into this question, and their report is d 
interesting. From nine. possible water 
in Scotland alone 84, son sa 
power, equivalent. to 1,200 01 
could be obtained. This. would I 
sufficient to meet all Scotland’s 
and save 800,000 tons of coal a- 
Private enterprise has already 
can be done in harnessing our” 
many years the British A 
have had huge works at | 
the largest dams in Europe b 
to hold back the waters of. the Le 
might supply power to the comp 
and light and other convenic: ces t 
which has sprung up to accommod 
men and their families. 
Foyers, on the Caledonia 
supplies power for the 
aluminium. | 
Already the slopes of Snowdon, in 
provide 6,000 horse-power for the A 
P. -ompany. In this case hese 
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The Concrete Surge Tank built in connection with the Power House at Stonebyres, showing 


also the Spillway. 


turbines, it causes them to rotate, and thus 
produce electrical energy. This power is 
distributed by transmission lines to the sur- 
rounding slate quarries, and also to the large 
transmission plant of the Marcom wireless 
station at Carnarvon. Other mountain lakes in 
Wales could be profitably tapped in the same 
Way. 

The centre of England abounds in small, 
impetuous streams which could be made to 
work for man. Matlock has already drafted 
out a scheme to obtain electricity for lighting 
the town from neighbouring waters. The Lake 
District should be capable of driving more than 
one Lancashire mill, while by damming valleys 
on Dartmoor, in Devon, and, again, in York- 
shire, a sufficient head of water could be held 
up and made to produce power in the shape of 
electrical energy. 


HARNESSING THE TIDES. 

Then it has been shown that by the employ- 
ment ol special turbines it ıs possible to har- 
ness the tides. The experiment is being tried 
with apparent success in France. <A few years 
ago the engineers of the Ministry of Transport 
drew up a scheme for utilising the flow of the 
River Severn. They declared they could obtain 
electrical energy, representing a million horse- 
power in this way, which would mean the 
saving of nine million tons of coal a year. As 
it would have entailed an expenditure of some- 
thing like 420,000,000, the scheme was shelved 
for the time being. True, the Government has 
introduced the Electricity (Supply) Bill, which 
is now being debated in committee, to deal 
with the question of establishing power stations 
in all parts of Britain. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON FROM THE CLYDE. 

What can be done in this direction is strik- 
ingly afforded in the case of the Falls of Clyde, 
which are now being successfully harnessed. 
The story of this famous Scottish river 1s a 
splendid record of achievement won against 
formidable natural disadvantages. A hundred 
years ago the Clyde was a neglected and 
meandering stream. At Glasgow the depth ol 





Bonnington Tunnel, by which the wate 
the Weir to a Surge Tank, from whence it pas 
pipes to the Power House. The Tunni 


diameter. 


water at low tide was but fifteen 
barges could only ascend it on the flood tid 
By constant dredging and engineer 
the largest of liners can now dock at í 
at any state of the tide. 

What has been done in the way of im 
the lower reaches of the river, the Clydi 
Electrical Power Company are now doin 
the upper reaches of the stream by harnessin 
the famous Falls of Clyde It ha ca 
initiative and engineering | 
mean much in the future development 
region. Roadways have had to be | 
erected as well as underground 
bored, and the erection of two up-t it , 
stations near Lanark. 


skal] which 





Of the celebrated Falls of Clyde, that at Corra, seen In the four miles of its course ab : ) 

above is among the most picturesque, and has been the Clyde descends from 500 to 200 fi 

immortalised by Wordsworth in his poem: ‘' Lord of forms the four celebrated Falls of ¢ 9 
the Vale.'' Bonnington, Corra, Dundaff and Si 
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At the first-named the river makes a specta- 
cular double fall, and then flaws for about half 
a mile through a chasm between perpendicular 
cliffs 70 to 100 feet high and amidst scenery 
of imposing* and picturesque grandeur, until 
at Corra it falls with a resounding roar into a 
deep pool from a height of some 84 feet. This 
scene has been immortalised by Wordsworth 
in his poem, ‘“‘ Lord of the Vale.” 


ENSURING A CONSTANT FLOW. 


As will be readily understood, it is of little 
use harnessing a stream and accepting con- 
tracts for the supply of electrical power unless 
a constant supply of water 1s available. When 
streams are backed by the melting snows of 
an Alpine range a continuity of supply 
throughout the year is invariably assured. 
Many of our mountain streams, however, are 
apt to run low in the summer months, and 1! 
they are to be profitably tapped it means that 


dams and weirs have to be constructed to 
ensure a constant flow throughout the year. 
his is what has had to be done in the case 
of the Clyde. 

A WONDERFUL WEIR. 

Just above the falls at Tulliford a weir of 
special design—the first of its kind in Scot- 
land—has been constructed. It consists of 
three automatic tilting gates carried -on knife- 
edged pivots. Each gate is 38 feet wide, and 
is provided with floating counter-weights so 
arranged as to maintain automatically a con- 
stant water level in the river. Any increase 
in level due to flooding depresses the gates by 
a corresponding amount, thus allowing the sur- 
plus water to run away. Immediately the river 
level falls again, the tilting gates return to 
their nomal upright position. These gates are 
carried between stout concrete piers which sup- 
port a reinforced concrete roadway capable of 
carrying a load of ten tons. 





Weir at Stonebyres in course of construction. It consists of Three Automatic Tilting Gates, the first of their 
kind to be used in Scotland. By means of these gates an even water level is maintained in the river, 
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Power House at Bonnington in course of erection amid picturesque surroundings. Note the double line of steel 


pipes, each 64 feet in diameter, by which the water is conducted from the Surge Tank to the Power House. 


The water tapped by this weir is diverted 
through an underground aqueduct ten feet in 
diameter. The entrance to the aqueduct is 
provided with suitable screens to keep out 
floating debris. The aqueduct finishes in a 
surge tank, from which two 64 feet diameter 
steel pipe lines conduct the water to the power 
station at Bonnington, near the Corra Falls. 
The available head of water is 189 feet. 
OUTPUT OF THE POWER STATION 

The power station, now nearing completion, 
is a handsome building of reinforced concrete, 
boasting of its turbine house, switch room, bat- 
tery room, and attendants’ quarters. It is 
equipped with a couple of specially-designed 
turbines of 6,750 horse-power, which, by means 
of their shafts, will operate the generators, 
and so produce the electrical energy. The 
normal output of the station will be 9,840 
kilowatts, based on a water flow of 825 cubic 
feet per second. 


After passing through the turbines the 
water 1s returned again to the river, which 
continues its course to the Stonebyres Falls, 
and it 1s here where the second power station 
is situated. A short distance above the fall 
a second tilting weir of similar design to that 
already described at Tulliford has been built 
across the river. The water is here diverted 
into an aqueduct, 11 feet in diameter, driven 
through the rocky hillside for a distance of 
nearly 500 yards, and terminating in a surge 
tank overlooking the power station. From the 
surge tank, which, like that at Bonnington, 
is formed in concrete, two 64 feet internal 
diameter pipe lines convey the water down the 
hill face to the station. The equipment of 
the latter ıs similar to the one at Bonnington, 
the normal output being some 5,680 kilowatts. 

The tunnels or aqueducts conveying the river 
water from the weirs are constructed for the 
greater portion of their length through solid 
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rock. They are lined with concrete worked to 
a smooth finish to reduce skin friction to a 
minimum. In the case of the Bonnington 
tunnel, part of it is through sand and gravel 
strata. Here cast-iron segments bolted together 
have been used, and, as before described, a 
smooth concrete lining provided. 

Both power stations stand at some little 
distance from the public highway, and, conse- 
quently, permanent access roads have had to 
be provided. In connection with the Stone- 
byres station, the company have thrown a 
reinforced concrete bridge across the Clyde at 


a cost of £9,500. 


SCENIC MAGNIFICENCE UNAFFECTED. 


Mention should also be made of the fact 
that under a special Act of Parliament an 
Amenity Committee was set up, consisting of 


=... 
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the Earl of Home, Sir John Stirling-Maxwell 
and Sir Robert Lorimer, the noted architect, 
to see that in the harnessing of these famous 
falls and in the erection of the power stations 
and the necessary plant, due regard was paid 
to the beauty of the scenery. The result has 
been that the grandeur of the falls and the 
magnificent scenery of the district has not been 
impaired in the least. If anything, it is the 
reverse, for the flow over the falls is now more 
even and constant. 

By means of transmission lines the new sta- 
tions are linked up with the company’s exist- 
ing power plant at Motherwell, and as a result 
will make Lanark a centre for the distribution 
of electrical energy to such places as Carstairs, 
Carluke, Crossford and Lesmahagow, and for 
the development of the mineral wealth of the 
Douglas Coal Field. 
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Looking along the Weir at Stonebyres Tbe Concrete Piers that Carry the Gates will also support a Reinforced 


Concrete Roadway capable of carrying a live load of ten tons 
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Federation of British Industries. 


The following Trade Summar and Forecast may be taken as the most authoritative 


pronouncement produced in this country of the future trend of business, and 
should be of special interest, reflecting the effects upon industry of the General 
Strike and the coal stoppage, and of the possible further damage that may 


be done to European, and consequently to British trade, unless France 


takes her finances seriously in hand before the autumn, 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE F.B.I. 


AHE Chart of Business conditions and the 
tables of statistics in the F.B L. monthly 
economic supplement clearly show the effect 

of the coal stoppage upon production and 
trade generally, 

Probably the most remarkable feature of the 
present situation 1s the way in which the 
industries of the country taken as a whole 
appear to have succeeded in adjusting them 
selves to the new conditions of affairs. There 
has been no general collapse as was antici- 
pated in many quarters, nor do there appear 
to be any signs of a progressive deterioration 
of the position. Indeed, the rapidly increasing 
importation of coal accompanied by a marked 


improvement in railway facilities points to a 


reduction of the economic pressure rather than 
to the reverse. Even in the case of the heavy 
industries which have had to face the full force 
of the disaster, there has been in certain ‘of 
the finishing sections a limited resumption of 
operations. The new equilibrium position at a 
reduced level of production, to which trade 
appears to have settled down 1s reflected in the 
unemployment figures which have remained 
almost unchanged for more than a month. 
How long this state of affairs can continue 
it is difficult to say. While there is no reason 
for anticipating any immediate worsening of 
the situation, the high prices and poor quality 
of the imported coal make ıt unhkely that 
there will be any very appreciable re-absorption 
of the unemployed into industry until the home 
production of coal is resumed on a substantial 
scale. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
The foreign trade figures so far published 
do not as yet reflect the full effect either of 
the general strike or the coal dispute. The 
figures of the exports of manufactured goods 
for June were higher than for May ; the same 
is true of raw material imports, though the 
figures are swollen by the import of over 


600,000 tons of coal in June in comparison 
with a neghgible amount in the previous 
month. The balance of trade is about the 
same as a year ago. 


MONEY MOVEMENTS. 

The past quarter has witnessed a imore or 
less steady inflow of gold with the result that 
45,711,000 have been added to the banks’ 
reserves since the commencement of the year, 
and the nett efflux since the effective resump- 
tion of the gold standard, has been reduced 
to 45,885,000. By the middle of July the 
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COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


HE Governing Body invites applica- 
tions for the following positions in 
the College :— 
(a) Head of the Department of Industrial 
Administration. 
(6) Lecturer in Industrial Administration. 


Salary in each case according to qualifi- 
cations. 


Conditions of appointment and forms of 
application which must be returned on or before 
20th September next, may be obtamed on 
application to the Registrar, College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester. 


B MOUAT JONES, 
Principal of the College 
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weve had risen for the first time since last 


October to £30,000,00 and the proportion to 
242. These figures while satisfactory in 
themselves make a poor showing when com- 


mpared to those of a year ago, when the 


proportion Was 319% and the reserve 
£39,600,000. The effect of the coal stoppage 
1s shown in the currency note circulation which 


wis still contracting when normally it would be 


expanding. It now stands as much as 
7,000,000 below the level of this time last 
year. The decline in money rates during the 
quarter has also been much greater than is 
normal at the time of the year. While these 
conditions, together with the fact that New 
York money rates have shown no signs of 
hardening, would give grounds for antici- 
pating a fall in bank rate in the event of the 
coal dispute being settled in the near future, 
there are sc many other factors to be taken 
into account that speculation 1s idle. During 
the present quarter, for example, arrange- 
ments have to be made for autumn trade and 
the financing of crop movements. Moreover, 
as indicated elsewhere, the outlook is by no 
means clear in regard to American prices and 
trade generally, and consequently money 
rates, 


RISE IN CERTAIN WHOLESALE PRICES. 

The charts of international comparative 
business show that, with the exception of 
Germany, gold wholesale prices and the cost 
of hving during the past quarter have con- 
tinued to fall slightly with a tendency to 
stabilise, whereas real wages have risen. In 
the case of Germany ıt would appear that the 
heavy fall in gold wholesale prices during the 
period of re-organisation in 1925 over-ran 
itself, and that the present movement repre- 
sents a readjustment to the new equilibrium 
position. The recent collapse of the French 
and Belgian exchanges has converted what 
would otherwise have been a relatively mild 
recession into a headlong fall of French and 
Belgian prices, as measured in terms of world 
prices. The position in Italy is complicated by 
the fact that her exchange and prices have 
been adversely affected by the recent fall in 
world prices, as measured in terms of gold, 
as well as by the Franco-Belgian crisis and her 
own internal situation. Many people appear 
to have overlooked the fact that, since British 
and American prices are on a gold basis, a 
fall in their prices must mevitably involve an 
appreciation in their exchanges relatively to 
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Doctors recommend a “TERRY” 
Saddle. It protects the delicate nerves 
of your spine against shock and strain 
and your body from soreness. 


A “TERRY” means more enjoyable 
oycling Do 40, 60, 100 miles a day 
without a trace of fatigue or saddle 
soreness-—on a “TERRY ” The finest 
piece of saddle comfort yet made. 
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those of countries on a paper currency, there 
can be no doubt that the fall in lira since the 
beginning of the year 1s partly a reflection of 
this fact. With regard to the U.K., wholesale 
‘prices of materials have been influenced by the 
coal stoppage, which, by bringing about a 
shortage in the products of the constructional 
industries, has tended to cause a rise in prices 
in certain directions. Otherwise prices show 
little change over the quarter. 


FORECAST, 
(Third Quarter, 1926.) 

The present position of International trade 
1s extremely obscure, due to the fortuitous 
concurrence of a series of exceptional events 
——firstly, the coal stoppage in this country; 
secondly, the French monetary crisis, and, 
lastly, the general fall im world gold prices 
which has been in progress since the close of 
last year. These three events have reacted on 
one another with the result that ıt 1s difficult 
to know which has been the predominating 
ınfluence in the various countries affected. So 
far as this country is concerned there can be 
no doubt that the coal stoppage has been the 
most important feature, and if ıt is not unduly 
optimistic to look for a settlement during the 
coming quarter, there should be a sharp 
recovery of trade in the autumn. 

The outstanding event on the Continent has 
probably been the French financial crisis, 
which has not only precipitated the fall of the 
Belgian franc but has unsettled the exchanges 
and prices of other European countries, 
notably Italy. The situation is still highly 
critical. Iz ts.mo longer possible for the French 
financial authorities to temporise, and unless 
tifective steps are taken to stabilise the frane 
during the present quarter, nothing can prevent 
a collapse of the French exchange in the autumn 
and the consequent dtsorganisation of Euro- 
pean trade which this must entail. 

The fall in gold prices which has been 
proceeding all over the world has undoubtedly 
both reacted on and been influenced by the 
above-mentioned events in Europe. 
probable that if the European situation were 
normal American prices would by now have 
reached a state of stability. As it is, it 1s 
dificult to be sure whether the period of mild 
recession which set in earher in the year is at 
an end or not. The controlling influence in 
American business conditions continues to be 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 


It seems _ 
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“I consider my present posi- 
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Never Taxed. 


By M. L. HARGREAVES. 


HERE are three sets of persons in the 
income tax world :— 

(1) Those who try to evade the pay- 
ment of income tax; 

(2) Those who do evade the payment 
of income tax; 

(3) Those who pay income tax. 

But there ıs a fourth—those whose income 
is only partly taxed, although the source of 
income is known to the Inland Revenue 
authorities. 

It would not be a very difficult task for the 
Government to assess this untapped source, 
and if such were taxed it would remove a 
great and existing unfairness. 

Let us consider the income of two persons 
only :— 

Mr. ‘‘A’’ 1s an hotel manager, earning, shall 
we say, an exceptional salary of £450 per 
annum, with all food and accommodation free, 
worth to the average taxpayer with a family 
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#250 per annum. Mr. “A’s ”’ income 1s there- 


fore actually 4700 per annum 

Mr. “ B,? who ıs a secretary, earns 4700: 
per annum, and has a family of the same size 
as Mr. “A ” 

Leaving out the question of children and any 
other allowances, the assessments of Mr. ‘‘A”’ 














and Mr “B” would be as follows for 
1920/27 :— 
Mr pe? Mr. Mm Bo 
Assessable Incomes £A50 £700 
Less EIA. 475 117 
4375 £583 
Deduct P.A. £225 £225 
Taxable Incomes $150 4358 
Tax payable £225 at a/-= £22 10 © 
£133 at 4/- = £26 12 © 
4358 £49 2 0 
£150 at 2/-. B15 
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IN CHART FORM 


1.—Assist you find a market. 


2.—Help you approach that 
market. 

3.—Report on retailers’ view- 
points. 


4.—Study your advertising ap- 
peal. i 

5.—Supply Historical and general 
interest notes for advertising. 

6.—Compile information on any 
business subject. 

7.—Turn statistics into charts 
or graphs. 
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Mr. “B” therefore pays 434 2s ın tax ° | 
more than Mr. “A,” although ın effect their 
salaries are exactly the same. FOUNDED INCORPORATED 
This unfairness should be removed by the 1914. 


authorities, for there are hundreds of persons 
who perforce cannot help being in such employ- 
ment as enables them to avoid payment of 
income tax on part of that which is virtually 
income. 


PEOPLE WITH UNTAXED INCOME “IN KIND.” 

The following persons would therefore be- 
come assessable to income which they receive 
‘Con kind,” to mention only a few:— 

(1) Caretakers. 

(2) Managers of licensed premises, hotels, 

and restaurants, living on the premises. 

(3) Bank managers, ditto i 

R Mining engineers 

5) Brewers. 

Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 

z Butlers. 

(8) Gardeners. 

(9) Agents of large estates. 

(10) Farm bailiffs. 

(11) Shepherds. 

(12) Many estate employees. 
AN UNFAIR ANOMALY. 

Apart from the loss of revenue to the 
Exchequer by this marvellous and legitimate 
evasion of income tax, there 1s the absolute 
unfairness of taxation, which causes other 
persons to be discontented. 

It 1s said that mining engineers, for instance, 
would never think of accepting a post unless 
a house was thrown in with their salary, and 
it would not be a very difficult matter to assess 
the value of such house for income tax purposes 
—the Net Schedule “A” assessment would be 
obviously the figure upon which tax should be 
paid by the occupier as well as the owner in 
this special instance. 

Similarly, the value of any other house or 
set of rooms given to any employee for resi- 
dential purposes could easily be computed for 
this purpose. 

Thus an hotel manager’s return would be, 
say, as follows :— 


Salary ar a. RKA -a 46250 

Valuation of residence as the equiva- 
lent of salary , £150 
£400 





It is to be hoped that some day the authori- 
ties will scrap this income tax anomaly of not 
taxing income received in kind, and not cause 
the man who is forced to be filched of every 
penny under income tax law to be discontented. 
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SOURCES OF SUPPLY TRACED 
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‘ “Success Qualities.” 


I.—Smartness of Appearance and Manner. 


This is ‘the first of a series of articles written by a business man with extensive 
experience of staff management, dealing with the various qualities which 
should be cultivated by ambitious young men who aim at a successful 
business career. The articles are essentially practical and 
well worth careful study. 


By F. J. LAMBERT, A.C.I.S., Cert. A.I.B. 


NLY too often, the ambitious young busi- 
ness man pays due attention to the 
material qualifications which are neces- 
sary to success, as, for instance, a knowledge 
of boek-keeping, but entirely overlooks the 
factors of character and personality, which are 
nevertheless equally important from the em- 
ployers’ pomt of view. 

As it 1s the way in which the employer will 
look at things that will to a great extent decide 
your progress and your success in business, 
it will perhaps be well to consider a few of the 
qualities which will find favour in his eyes. 


SMARTNESS 

One of the most important qualities the 
young entrant into the world of business 
can possess is that which, for want of 
a better word, we will term smartness. 
There are so many dull, apathetic, slow-moving 
people in the world that the employer will 
always welcome the young man who is keen, 
alive, quick, intelligent, and who can grasp 
the meaning of an instruction immediately it 
is given without several explanations and more 
than one repetition of its purport. Such a one 
will go far, for he resembles the keen blade 
of a sharpened knife which cuts cleanly, 
quickly, incisively and acturately. The other 
kind are to be found everywhere, able to cut, 
at is true, but, oh, how slowly and badly! 
Like the blunted knife, lacking the keenness 
of edge, they cut unevenly, inaccurately and 
poorly—and they always cut to waste. 


‘THE KEEN-EDGED KNIFE. 

It 1s by no means easy to define or to 
describe this quality of smartness, but the 
simile of the keen-edged knife will perhaps 
serve to convey an impression of what is 
in mind. If one watches the work of 
two junicrs of about the same age and 
with the same education and training, one 
1s immediately struck by the difference in 
alertness, keenness, and energy. After a piece 
of work has been fully and laboriously ex- 
plained to one of them, and the possible 


mistakes in method, etc., mentioned, one finds, 
an hour later, that the careful explanation was 
a waste of time, for the jumior 1s making the 
very mustakes of which warning was given. 
The other junior grasps the work to be done 
at the first explanation, sees clearly what 1s 
wanted, and proceeds quickly to carry it out 
with the aid, when necessary, of his own com- 
mon sense. 

The second junior postesses the quality of 
smartness, and ıs of value to the employer 
because he economises his time, his money, 
and, what ıs of equal importance, his temper. 
Nothing is more trying to a busy man than 
to have to explain work to his staff several 
times over, and then to find the work badly 
done, with an entire absence of ordinary 
common sense. 


SMARTNESS OF APPEARANCE. 

Although it may be true, as the old 
man said, that ‘IPs what's inside as 
counts, the outer appearance is nevertheless 
of importance; and the young man, who 
thinks that so long as his work is good 
he needn’t worry about his dress, will 
have a rude awakening. Dress is important 
in business for several reasons. Firstly, we 
all tend to judge others by what we can see 
of them rather than by what les beneath the 
surface, the existence of which we can only 
surmise. It behoves us, then, to take pains 
to ensure that our outward appearance ıs a fair 
indication of our character and ability, so 
that we may not lose if, and when, we come to 
be judged “at our face value.” This point 
1s, Of course, particularly important when 
seeking a position, for an employer must neces- 
sarily be influenced to some extent by the 
appearance of the applicant for a position. He 
is justified ın so judging by the second reason 
for the importance of dress, namely, that 
character and ability are generally indicated 
in some degree by dress. 

The neat and accurate worker tends to dress 
neatly and tidily; the smart man gives an 
impression of smartness; the capable clerk 
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dresses nicely, but unobtrusively, and ın a 
businesslike way. Men who take a proper 
pride in their appearance will also take a pride 
in the appearance of therr work. The slovenly, 
incapable worker, on the other hand, is indi- 
cated at once by the soiled collar, dirty linen, 
down-at-heel shoes, and generally by clothes 
badly cared for and carelessly put on. It must 
not be thought from this, however, that expen- 
sive, “oud ”’ or elaborate clothes are neces- 
. sary; rather the opposite, for businesslike dress 
is neat, but unobtrusive, and does not attract 
undue attention. Remember, then, that your 
dress indicates your character, and give heed 
to 1t accordingly. 

The third reason for the importance of your 
appearance lies in the fact that by taking care 
of it you will unconsciously learn to take care 
of your work, for habits of neatness, accuracy 
and general smartness will be engendered and 
your character will develop as a direct conse- 
quence. 


SMARTNESS OF MANNER. 


Your manner is as important as your dress, 
and for similar reasons. Your manner is the 
outward expression of your mind, and 
indicates your mental capabilities as clearly as 
your dress indicates your character. By 
manner 1s meant mode of speech, expression, 
quickness or slowness of reply, and general 
attitude, 

It 1s the aggregate of a number of small 
actions which combine to give general impres- 
sion of people in the minds of others who come 
into contact with them. Mode of speech 1s, 
of course, important in any walk of life, and, 
in business particularly, correct grammatical 
expression must be a natural habit with anyone 
who would rise above the very lowest positions. 

A factor which receives less attention, but 
which should by no means be overlooked, is the 
speed of speech... The keen business man 
always appreciates’a clerk who speaks quickly 
and incisively, for his time 1s economised, and 
he is not irritated by the slow, deliberate 
drawl which he is so often accustomed to hear. 
There, again, mentality is indicated by out- 
ward appearance, for slow speech denotes a 
slow thinker and a slow worker. The smart 
man or woman invariably speaks smartly, 1.€., 
quickly, clearly and without unnecessary 
words, at the same time avoiding the other 
extreme of unintelligible gabble, which has to 
be repeated before ıt is understood by the 
listener. 

Expression is another factor which affects 
the smartness or otherwise of your manner. 


Just as there is a living soul behind the human ’ 
[ - body, so, behind the physical utterarice” of 


words, there should be the breath of life’ in 


the form of expression Expression, then, 
gives life to mechanical speech by varying the 
tone and by altering the emphasis or stress 
placed on different words or phrases. Some 
people talk habitually in a dull, lifeless tone 
which at once suggests a mind half asleep or 
half dead, with the result that niceties of 
meaning are lost and the value of their speech 
is depreciated in proportion, further, the very 
monotony of the tone arouses impatience with 
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Courses and 
tutoria] methods 
of the Metropolitan 
College have become the 
recognised highway to a rapid and expert know- 
ledge of ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, 
Banking, Insurance, Commerce, and all allied 
subjects 
You can achieve success ‘‘the direct way Min 
the comfort of your own home—via a Metropolitan 
College Training 
There ıs a Book of Guidance for the Ambitious 
man which can be yours, FREE for the asking— 
a book which resolves all doubts and difficulties 
mm your path, and which shows the straight route 
{o success. Take the first step now by applying 
for the Metropolitan College 132-page 


“GUIDE TO CAREERS.” 


Already this book has led thousands of our 
Students to posts beyond their dreams. It can 
and—with your co-operation—will do the same 
for you. 


«-POST THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY:. 


Please send mea copy of the Metropolitan College 
132-page GUIDE TO CAREERS in Secrataryship, 
Accountancy, etc,' to keep, without charge or 
obligation, 
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tthe speaker. Giveedue expression to your 
speech, 1f you would succeed, and let the 
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words you utter be instinct with life, for so , , 
they ail have greater value, and the smart- Mar k Twain had his Eye 
~ «æ ness of your general manner will improve. j 
Attitude ineans the way ın which you are Out for the Advertiser. 


‘disposed te a person or thing. Right manner 
requires a right attitude beneath, and this 


—~2gain Senay on character ak cutee When Mark Twain was editing 
ace forbids a discussion ol the question o ILTTEN ‘ sa» 2 
Bp of mind ın this article, but ate of the Virginia City Enterprise a 
manner may be said to involve respect—based superstitious subscriber once wrote 
on appreciation of the other’s position or abili- that he had found a spider in his 
‘ties and supported by discipline—willingness, 
cheerfulness and obedience. paper. Was it good or bad luck ? 
So much for smartness of appearance and Mark replied: 
‘smartness of manner. Smartness of mind will ` 
be discussed ın a subsequent article. To con- Dear Subscriber, — The finding of a 


clude, ıt may be well to emphasise the import- 
ance of details, particularly for those who are 
just commencing their business career. The 
various points which have been discussed are, 
taken one by one, merely details, yet they are 
all of very definite importance, and if but one 
little quality 1s lacking your effective business 
value is less than it might be, and your 
chances of complete success are diminished 
accordingly, 


spider in your copy of the Enterprise 
was neither good luck nor bad. The 
spider was merely looking over our 
pages to find out what merchant was 
not advertising, so that it could spin 
its web across his door and lead a free _ 
and undisturbed existence forever 
after, 
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BOOK-KEEPING 
MACHINES 


[NVESTIGATE the -possibilities of 

the Remington Book-keeping Machines 
—specially adapted to meet Counting 
House needs. By using these machines 
there will be no “end-of-the-month ” 
congestion and rush. Statements will 
always be ready to go; your ledgers 
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Can Advertising.| 
be Taught by 


be 


Correspondence? 


IT CAN, and here’s the latest proof. 


N the Examinations of the Incorporated Society 
IÈ Advertisement Consultants in March last, 

ICS Students who had had no practical (or 
office) experience passed the “Intermediate '' 
Another student was successful in the 1925 Inter- 
mediate, secured his first advertising position in 
August of that year, and qualified in the '' Final’ 
seven monthslater These men succeeded through 
LE C S Training and virtually that alone 


Jn Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada and the United States, a large 
number of Advertising Managers, some of them 
now world-famous, together with hundreds of 
well-paid copy writers, etc, were taught the 
technique of their profession by the Schools 


Mr We can train YOU also to comprehensive efti- 


ciency Let us explain to yon how Wrife for 
our 40-page Special Booklet “ Advertising” 


Another of our Special Booklets (48-pages) 1s 
on ‘Salesmanship ” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. 


57 INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, KING3WAY, LONDON, WG. 2 
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Shakespeare on Football. 


Ae of the game of football will be pleased and interested 
to learn that the great poet whom the French enthusiast called 
“the divine Williams” entered keenly into the spirit of the game. The 


following passages are proofs: 
“Down! Down !”—Henry VI. 
“ Well placed.” ——Henry V. 


“ An excellent pass.” —The Tempest. 

“A touch, a touch, I do confess.” —Hamlet. 

“I do commend you to their backs.’’—Macbeth. 

“ More rushes! More rushes! ”—2 Henry IV. 

“ Pell-mell, down with them ! ’—-Love’s Labour Lost. 

“ This shouldering of each other.” —1 Henry VI. 

‘t Being down, I have the placing.” —Cymbeline. 

“ Let him not pass, but kill him rather.” —Othello. 
“Tis sport to maul a runner.” —Antony and Cleopatra. 
“ PIH catch it ere it come to ground.” — Macbeth. 

“ We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns.’ —Henry LV. 


“ Worthy sir, thou bleedest; 


Cortolanus. 


thy exercise hath been too violent.— 


“Tt is the first time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport.” — 


As You Like Ít. 
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The Proprietors, at the wish of many, are 
instituting a new feature in Business 
Organtsation. 


Business Organisation is read and re-read by 








Business Organisation vast numbers. 
, 8 Business Organisation speaks and reaches the world. 
is a Powerful Salesman Business Organisation cements confidence between 
of Goods and Service $ employer and employee to Britain’s benefit, 
asiness Organtsation 1s ın most libraries, hotels, etc. 
For the Advertising Rates of the Business Organisation is kept for reference. 
BRITISH MAGAZINE Business Organisation is an asset to the advertiser. 
ene ae Business Organisation Service Department always 
ready. 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION LIMITED, | , . — as eet 
1 Montague St., British Museum, London, W C. 1. dvertisers advertise. Business Organisation 
Telephone: MUSEUM 1083. at your Service. 
‘RA R IS cele 
“ General Manager,” having rescued a neglected Typewriters for your use. 


business of manufacturing engineers by the 
application of modern methods, seeks a change. 
Appointment required where wide vision, world COLUMBIA RIBBONS 

outlook, initiatrve and resource can be utilised. Ae 

Sound technical qualification, proved experience in for your Typewriter. 
eficient admunistration commercial management. 
Sales promotion, factory organisation. Age 45. 
R.E. Officer. Box 48, 1 Montague St., W.C. 1, 


Enterprising Accountant, practical and com- 
petent. Good commercial and costing experience. 
Engineering, factory management and organisation. 
Up-to-date young man with administrative ability 
and wide outlook. Go ahead. Hard worker.— DICTAPHONE. 

B.O. Box 36, 1 Montague Street, W.C. 1. Mant and Cenes Unamadi 
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LAMSON PARAGON 
stands for Manifold Office Utilities. 


EXx-CHIEF ENGINEER is open for engagement 
on steam plant, large or small. Age 47. Good Three Simple Folds, 
character. Clean ticket. Thoroughly skilled and VICK-ASHWORTH—’Tis done. 


competent. 31 times round the world. Slight 
injury to right arm cause of leaving the service 


What offers! Address: Engineer, Service Dept., IOTT-FISHER 
Business Organisation Ltd., 1 Montague Street, ELLIOTT-FISHE! 


W.C. 1. Famous-—~Exclusive—Economical. 


Situations Vacant 


N TERRY 

Io Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle- ——— 
on-Tyne, Liverpool, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, etc. and Saddle comfort 
Live men who can obtain advertisements are | mean the same thing. 


invited to communicate with B.O. Ltd., giving 

details of experience. Only men with visions of á 

big things need reply. Exceptional scope and PLAYERS 

encouragement for earnest men of character.— ncaa . l 

B.O. Lti., 1 Montague Street, W.C. 1. Smoke with Ease. PERFECTOS Empire's Best, 
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